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INTRODUCTION. 

THE mpre we advance towitrds the times which 
come near, to the birth ofjefus Chrift, th4J 
more does ancient hiftory unfold itfelfan4 be- 
came clear. Afia, in the ages on which we are going to 
«nter, prefen'ts us with the mofl ftriking fpeSacles. In 
them we fee the fall of the four powerful empires, of the 
Affyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Lydians. 

Egypt, that monarchy fo ancient and fo celebrated, be- 
gins to {loop to its decline. We fliall not here, however, 
lee the ruin of it completed. The point of time in* 
■which Egypt, expofcd to the ravages of Cambyfcs the foa, 
of Cyrus, beheld the fnbverllon of its throne, and became 
a province of the Perfian empire, belongs to ages which 
are not the fubjeft of my inquiries. Of this time therefore 
I am not to fpcak. I only thought proper to announce 
St. . * 

' Upon the ruins of all thefe different kingdoms arofe the 
Perfian monarchy, a nation of which, till this time, there 
is no notice taken in antiquity. The rife of this ne^y era- * 
pire, more extended and more.formidable than any of which 
we have had occafion to fpeak, is the term to which we fliall ^ 
limit our difquifitions. 

During thefe ages, there is lefs of grandeur in the U 

mages which Europe prefents us. But the abolition of 

jjU>narchical government in many of the XHrcciaij cities, 

Voi,-m. A then 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

then formed into republics, Lycurgus and Solon giving 
laws, one at Lacedxmon, and the other at Athens, are ob- 
jeds by fo much the more interefting, as this epocha ^ is 
that of the greatnefs and renown which the Greeks acquired 
in ancient hiftory. . . • 

In the number of famous events belonj^ing to the ages 
we are going to run over, we ought alfo to reckon the 
foundation of Rome, a city which feems to have been de- 
ftined to fwallow up and abforb all the kingdoms of the 
unjverfe. Her feeble beginnings prefaged no fuch de- 
gree of power as flie afterwards attained. It was by fteady 
policy and unftiaken courage that Rome triumphed over 
all the obftacles that appeared to oppofe her enlargement. 
This alfo is an ohjeft apart, and which we only indicate. 
The Romans enter not into the plan which we have l:ud 
down. • 
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PART IIL 

From the eftabliftiment of monarchy among 
the Ifraelites, to their return from the Ba- 
bylonifli captivity, a fpace of about 560 
years. 



B O O K I. 

I ... 

Of Government. 

J Have refervcd, for this third and laft: part of my work, 
fuch refleftions, and even fuch criticifms, as may be 
made upon the laws and government of the different 
people who diftinguilhcd'themfelves in ancient times, Sp 
that, after having given an account of all that ancient wri- 
ters have been able to tranfmit to us in this view, I fliall 
propofe fome refledlions, as well on the particular laws, as 
on the fundamental principles of all the diiferent farms of 
government of which Ifhall have had occafion to fpeak. 

Before I enter upon the fubje6t, it may be ufeful ip 
fpeak a little of the ftate of the Hebrews in the ages we are 
now furveying. Although I never intended to treat parti- 
cularly of the hiftory of this people, I think myfelf obli- 
ged to indicate at lead the revolution that was then made 
in the form of their government, and, in few words, to 
give a general idea of the charader of moft of their fbvc- 
reigns. 

The Jews, an unfteady and fickle people, were at length 
weary of having God for their head, iind for' their imme- 
diate monarch. They demanded 10 h^ governed e^tcrnal- 

A a ly 
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4 Of Covernment. Book I. 

ly by i king, and to form a perceptible monarchy the fame 
as other nations'. It pieafed the Supreme Being to con- 
fent. It is remarkable, that this innovation happened 
nearly at the fame time that moft of the towns of Greece, 
on motives not very clear to us, erefted themfelves into 
tepublics. Saul was anointed King of Ifrael the fame year 
that Medon was elefled archon of Athens •>. 

The jew* had fifflcient reafon to repent of the novelty 
they had introduced into the form of their government. 
The bad conduft of their kings, the revolt of the ten tribes 
who founded the kingdom of Samaria, and at laft the total 
ruin^of the nation, were the juft punilhments of their incon- 
ftancy. If the names of David, of Solomon, of Jehoftiaphat, 
and Hezekiah, are reckoned among thofe of the greateft 
kings ; it is with horror that we read thofe of Rehoboam, of 
Athalia, of Jehoram, and Manafleh. The hiftory of the 
Jews throughout the'whole sera on which we are now employ- 
ed, is almoft one continued fcene of horrible fpeftaclcs, 
of Woody tragedies, and the moft unheard-of crimes. Im- 
piety and idolatry triumphed at Satoaria almoft always^ 
often even at Jeruftilem.' The total ruin of the kingdom 
t)f Samaria was the firft Wow that this people felt. Their 
iniquities at length drfew down upon jerufalem the ven- 
geance of the Moft High. ' Nebuchadnezzar was the inftru- 
ment of the Almighty to chaftife an intraftable nation, rc- 
lapfing ^t every moment into the fame faults. 

It is alfo proper to obferve, that the kingly government 
of the .chofen people began and ended in the fpace of time 
now imdcr confideration. The captivity recalled the Hcr 
brews to theocracy. At their return from Babylon, they 
foriAed, by the confent and under the proteftion of the 
kings of Perfia, a fore of republic, of which the high prjeft 
W'as the head and the principal adminiftrator «. 

* I .>am. c. 8. V. 5. ^ Marfham. fecul 13. p. 326. & 340. 

• See P. Caimet, dkT^tt- fnr k. police des HebreoK, . t« 3. p. ip. &C, 
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c H A P. r. 

Of the ^flyrians^ 

THE AflyriJins, of ^vhom we have fo long loft fight, 
are at length about to iflue from obfciirity ; yet af- 
ter but juft. appearing they will fall again into oblivion, ne- 
ver more to emerge. This empire is yet more famoui 
by its fall than by its foundation. We are almoft as ig. 
nofant of the events which occafioned the ruin of this yaft 
monarchy, as we are of thofe which gave it birth. I Ihall 
cbierve the fame method with regard to it as I have fol- 
lowed in the preceding books : I Ihall relate only what Ihall 
have appeared lo me the moft probable. 

The Aflyrians, after having held the empire of Afia for 
many ages, began to lofe ftrength by the revolt of feveral 
nations. The Medes, formerly fubjeded by Ninus ^, were 
the firft to throw off the yoke «. We find among the an- 
cients fo little agreement upon thefe fafts, that I ftiall fay 
nothing of the circumftance?, nor of the particular confe- 
quences of that revolution. Two famous empires were 
formed out of the difmembered parts of the AiTyriaii mo- 
narchy, that of the Babylonians and that of the Medes. 
Notwithftanding this blow, the throne of Nineveh fubfift- 
cd ftill fome lime with great luftrc '. The names and ac- 
tions of the monarchs who filled it till its entire deftrufiion, 
are handed down to pofterity. We know of their ravages 
in Judea. The facred books are not the only ones that 
make mention of it. Profane hiftorianft inform us, that^ 
even after the revolt of the Medes, the Aflyrian monarchs 
were ftill very powerful. 

Herodotus tells us, that Phraortes, king of the Mcdes^ 
having declared war againft the Aflyrians, periibed in that 

<« Diod.I:.2.p,ir4. « HcrodoM. I. D. 95. ; Died. 1! 2. p. 137.; 

Juftin.I. I, c. 3. . - 

' H«rodot.l. i**n f02r 

cnterpnfc 
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cnmrprife with the gneateft part of his troops «. The fame 
author, fpeaking of Sennacherib whom he intitles King of 
the Arabians and Aflyrians, fays that he marclied lo at- 
tack Egypt at the head of a formidable army ^. It ap- 
peai:5 even that Aflaradon, the fon and fucceflbr of Senna- 
cherib, took the advantage of an interregnum of eight years 
which happened at Babylon, to reunite that kingdom to 
the throne of AiTyria K This new empire fubfiftcd thus du- 
ring 54 years. It funk at laft never more to arife. 

Cyaxarcs, king of the Mcdes, having drawn into his par- 
' ty Nabopolaflar, governor of Babylon, Ijud fiege to Nine- 
veh, took and entirely demoliflied it »'. The deftrudlion 
of Nineveh put an end to the kingdom of AiTyria. It was 
for ever deftroyed. Even the name of it was loft. From 
this moment, hiftory makes no more mention of the Affy- 
rians. Their monarchy was divided between the Babylo- 
nians and the Medes. This event happene.d in the year 
(S26 before the Chriftian aera K 



C H A P. II. 

Of the Babylonians^ 

THE hiftory of the fovereigns of Babylon is not much 
better known to us than that of the monarchs of 
Aflyria. The example of the Medes, who Ihook off the 

t Herod. 1. r*95- ^ L.a. n. I4t. 

» Here is the pioof. It is certain, from fcripture, that Erarbaddon fuc- 
cccded Sennacherib his father, King of AiTyria. 2 Kings c. 19^ v. 37. 

Again, ue find Aflaradin in the canon of Babylon> compofed by Ptolomy. 
"We fee moreover, that the reign of this Affaradinhad been preceded by an 
anarchy of eight years ; from which I am led to fufpedl that the Affaradin of 
pto^omy is the Efarhaddon of the fcripture. and that it was by right of con- 
qued that he mounted the throne of Babylon, having without dopbt taken 
advantage of the troubles which an interregnum of eight years bad occafibn<;;d 
in that empire, 

k Tobit, c. 14. V. 14. edit, of theLXX."^ Kahum, c. 2. v. 8. 10. rg. c. 5. 
V. 7. ; Sophon. c. 2. v. 13. 15. ; Ezekiel, c. 31. v. 3. and following ; Herod. 1. 1. 
n, ro6. Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1071. ; Alex. Polybift. apud SynqeU. p, 210, 

* See the hiftory of Tuditii, by F. Montfiucon, p. 245.. 

yoke 
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yoke of the Aflyrians, was followed by many other people 
dependent upon that crown *. The Babylonians were not 
the laft to take advantage of the ftiock which the revolt 
of the Med^s had given to the power of the Aflyrians. 
We fee that foon after the rime in which we conjefture that 
revolution to hav^ happeilcd, the Babylonians formed a fe- 
parate monarchy from that of the Affyrians. The founder 
of this new race of fovereighs was a prince named Nabo- 
naflar «. He it is who otcafioncd that famous epocha, 
known in antiquity by the name of the ?era of Nabonaffar. 
It anfwers to the year 747 before Jefus Chrift. 

From this time Babylon had always its particular kings, 
independent on thofe of Aflyria. The diftinSion of the 
two monarchies is exprefely marked in the facred records.- 
We find a Berodach-Baladan, whom the fcripture intitles 
King of Babylon, fertding ambaffadors to Hezckiah, in 
the lime of Sennacherib King of Aflyria •• We have al- 
ready related how Efarhaddon, fovereign of Nineveh, a- 
vailed himfelf of an anarchy of eight years into which Ba- 
bylon had fallen, to repoffeft himfelf of the ancient do- 
main of the monarchs of Aflyria p, and how fome time af- 
ter, NabopolaflTar, fatrapa, or viceroy of Babylon, being in 
league with the King of the Medes, deftroyed Nineveh, and 
overturned the Aflyrian empire 9. After that event, the 
Babylonians exalted themfelves to the highefl: degree of 
power. Yet their glory was but tranfitory. After 88 years 
offplcndor, this empire was deflroyed by Cyrus. Baby- 
lon <vas then confounded in the vaft Perfian monarchy to 
which Cyrus gave birth. 

I have laid, and I repeat it, the hiftory of Aflyria and 
of Babylon is known to us fcarce at all. ' Originally dif- 
tind, afterwards united, 'then alternatively feparate and 
reunited, thefe two empires proceed upon the fame line. 
The fame events, the fame obfcurity, almoft every tiling 

« Herod. 1. 1. n, 95. » Canon. Ptolem. aftron. 

2 Kings c. 20. V. 12. ; 2 Chron. c. 32. v. 31 . p Supra, p. 6. 

1 Supra, ibicj. 

is 
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is. common to both people. We are ig|Oorant of the great- 
eft part of their laws and of. tb^ir cuftoois^. We want 
tbofe fads, tbofe detaib, which aloine can ferve to charac- 
tcrife a people^ and make known their politics; the ^eni* 
^ us and principles of their government. We mufl; content 
'ourfelves therefore with a vague knowledge,, toa uncer- 
tain indeed to gratify our curiofity fully, but which is ne« 
vertbelefs fufficient to give us a very great idea of the em- 
pires of Affyria and Babylon, 

In effcd it is certain^ that the AflyriaBSf and the Baby-^ 
lonians founded in Afia two the mofl: extenilve monarchies 
of antiquity. The holy fciipture and profane hiftory always 
fpeak of them as of two formida|>le powers. Beftdes, what 
we read of the grandeur and opulence of Nineveh and 
Babylon, is a very folemn evidence of that degree of glo- 
ry and exaltation to which tbefe two emfnres had attain- 
ed. Finally, we fee, that, amongft both tbefe people, the 
arts were flouriihing, and the. fciencci greatly cultivated.. 
All this is enough to afibre ust that the Babylonians, and 
AfTy^ans had made a great progref» in poUiics, and ii) the 
art of goverij[nu^nt» 

C H A P. til. . 

Of the Medeu 

WE have a pretty jufl: knowledge of the manner in 
which political government was eftablifhed among 
the Medes, Tbefe people, after thcif revolt from the 
kiogs of Affyria, di^ not immediately, form a mpn^rehical 
body. They remainjed Jpme years in a ftate of. autonomy^ 
as Herodotus c^lls it f. Haraffcd all ;h\s xime with diflen^' 
fions and domeflic mifcries, they were foon obliged to call 
a general council xo deliberate on the means of reducing 
their ft ate to order, and imrodpcing civil government. 

f Spc part I, b. I. c, r. art. 3, ^JU i. n,96. 

They 
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They could think of no better vsty than eledihg.a king. 
The choice fell upon Dejoces, a perfon greatly diftinguifli- 
ed by -his prudence, his equity, and the integrity of his 
manners ^ 

•This new fovereign conduced himfelf fo as to juftify 
the choice of the Medes. His firft care was to annex to 
the dignity of king whatever external marb might height- 
en the luftre of it, and to fecure his perfon from infult 
vthi from outrage. He began by commanding that they 
IhOuld build him a houfe worthy of a fovcreigii. He him- 
felf laid out the ground, and caufed it to be lined with 
good fortifications. He then demanded guards for the 
fafety of his perfon. The Medcs obeyed, the palace was 
raifed upon the' fpot, and ia the manner that Dejoces had 
ordered, and his guards were chofen by himfelf •. 

After haViftg taken all proper lileafilres for the fafety of 
his peribh, and the maintenance- 6f his dignity, Dejocesr 
. hext applied himfelf to the provifion of civil poU<Jyi Till 
?iis acceffion to the crown, tl»e Mcdes had lived difpteried 
in fmall towns and villages, remote and feparate from each 
c'ther*. Dejoces commanded them- -to build a dty whieri* 
fcould be large enough to contain a tonfiderable number 
Of families. In order lo engage them to thif^ he m^de 
them fenftble of the advantage crfilwelling in a place forti- 
fied and fecured from the infults of an enemy. They 
chofe a fituation in which art had only ^o aflift nature. 
The city was foon built. It is that wliich was known a- 
m6ng the ancient* by the name Of Ecbatana. It was en- 
"compafled with feven walls. Tlie innermoft iilclofed the 
palisice of the king, and there hiS treafurers were dcpdfit- 
"cd y. ', y . • 

As foon as the city was fit to receive inhabitants, Dejoce? 
obliged a part of the Medes to fettle in it»» He then, gave 
all his attention' to draw up law& and to maintain order and 
civil policy throughout his dominions. Ashe had to deal 
with a ferocious people, from whom, he had every thing lo 

» Ibid. »nd following* " Herod. 1. 1 . n 93. 

« lhJcl.T.96. 7 Ib.n. 9S. 

Vol. hi. B fear. 
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fear, he thought no precaution too much to iafpire them 
with fear and the reverence due to the throne. Perfuaded 
that the more fubjefts are kept at a diftance, the more re- 
fpeft they will pay their fovereigns », he raifcd, io to 
fpeak, a wall of reparation between him and his people. 
He ordered, that none ftiould prefent themfelves before the 
King, without being introduced by officers appointed for that 
purpofe, and no perlbn.was allowed to look him in the face. 
Thofe even who had the privilege of approaching him, were 
not to laugh or to fpit.in his prefence *. All affairs were 
managed by the interpofition of third perfons. It was 
from the centre of his palace that Dejocea fawall that paffed 
in his dominions. Law-fuits were difcuffed before him by 
■writings only ; and when he had given judgment, it was alfo 
in that manner that he notified it to the parties* Above 
all, he applied himfclf.fteadily to the ftrift adminiftration 
of juftice; He aflerted the authority of the laws by the niofl 
fevere And moft rigorous punifliments, jud^ng nothing more 
effemial to the fupport of gn infant ftate. As foon as he 
vfzs informed of any injury done, he caufed the aggreffor ro 
be brought before him, and impofed a penalty propprtion<?d 
to his fauk. For this purpofe, he had perfons of confidence 
appointed in all his provinces, who had their eyes upon the 
great, and made their reports to him when the weaker fort 
were opprelTed }>. 

It; j^ppcars by what we have faid,,that tlie government of 
the JVJejdes was purely monarchical. The condu<3: of Dejoces 
gives m the idea of a great politician. I do not know how- 
<jver, that every part of it deferves approbation. We can- 
not but commend the meafures he had taken to give to 
royalty an exterior appearance capable of ftriking the ima^ 
j^inatiOD, and proper to infpire his new fubjcfts with an idea, 
that their foVereign was a being different from other men. 
It was to be feared^ that too great familiarity might have 

^ ^ yia'jTi' c longinquo venit reverentia. Tacit. 

* ■ HcroJ. 1. 1 . 11. 99. In the Indies it is not permitted to fpit in the palace 
of the king. Voyage of Le Blanc, p. 182. 
" Herod, \. i.n. loc- ' 

drawn 
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drawn him into contempt, and have given room for plots 
flgainft an authority yet in its infancy. But can we equally 
approve the affeaation of keeping himfelf always ihut up in 
his palace, and rendering himfelf in fome fort invifible \ a 
conducft which has been but too much imitated by the eaftera 
monarchs. It was, as is faid by a fublinie genius of our times, 
the very worfl: courfe thefe monarchs * could have' taken. 
They wanted to procure reverential awe to themfelves, but 
they procured it to the royal dignity, and not to the king. 
They fixed the attention of their fubjeds to a certain throne, 
and not to a certain perfon. That invifible power which 
governs, is always the fame for the people. Let ten kings 
be dethroned and murdered, one after another, they are 
fenfible of no difference. It is as if they had been governed 
fucceffively by fpirits <^. 

I know not whether we ought to impute to Dejoces one 
of the moft capital defeds which can be objcfted to the prin- 
ciples of the government eftabliftied among the Medes. The 
power of a legiflator is imperfeft when he has not the powe? 
of abrogating a law which he had the power of making. 
Such, however, were the bounds of the fovereign authority a- 
mong the Medes, Having once publiihcd an edift, it was 
not in the power of the king to change or to revoke it <»• I 
cenfure equally another cuftom of thefe people, that of 
confiding the' education of their monairchs to women only, 
and to eunuchs « ; a cuftom always praftifed, and ftill in ufc 
in the eaft. 

For two hundred years, the Median throne fubfifted with 
confiderable fplendor. It then fubmitted to the fortune of 
Cyrus, and was abforbed in the vaft monarchy of the Per* 
iians. 

* l-cttres Perfanes, let. to?, ' Dan. c. 6. v. 15. 

♦ Plato dcleg. 1.3. p. 81 5. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Egyptians. 

FRom the time of Sefaftris to that of Bocchoris, that is 
to fay, for near nine hundred years, Egypt furnilhea 
nothing for the prefent objeft- of our refcarches. Not that 
in that time it had fufFcred any faial blow or diminution. 
We fee by Homer and by Herodotus, that, in the time of 
the Trojan war, Egypt waa very flouriftiing '. The holy 
icripture gives us the fame idea of it in the time ef Solomon 
and his fucceflbrs », But %ve have no particulars remaining, 
either of the events which happened in Egypt during thcfc 
nine ages, or of the anions of the monarchs who occupie4 
that throne during this long interval ^ 

The reign of Bocchoris puts an end to this obfcurity. 
This prince has deferved an honourable place in hiftory 
from the wifdom of his inftitutions. The Egyptians have 
put him into the number of their legiflaiors *. This is 
making i grand elo^um; for in all that long fucceffion of 
kings which occupied the throne from the deluge ^o the 
time that Egypt fell under the dominion of the Perfians, 
there are only five whom the Egyptians have honoured with 
the title of legiilators, Mneves, Siziches, Sefoftris, Boc- 
choris, and Amafisk. Hiftory haspreferved nothing relating 
to the laws of the two firft of thefe monarchs*. As for 
Sefoftris, I have elfewhere given a very circumftantial ac- 

^ Odyff.l. 4.; Herod. 1. 2. n. 112. &c. « i Kings c. 9.V . 16. 

* We know only that Shifhak pillaged the temple of Jerufalcm in the lime of 
Heboboam. 

' Diod. 1. r. p. rc6. ^ Diod. ibid. 

^ See' what we have fatd of Mncves, part 1. b. 1. art. 4. p. 45. All that wo 
know of Saziches is, that he added feme particulars to theeflablilhed laws, 
and that he applied hi mfelf to the improvement of the worAiip of the gods. • 
Diod 1. I. p. 106, We dp not fo much as know in what age this prince may 
haveljvcd. 

9QUnL 
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count of the political inftitutions attributed ta this prince »• 
It remains only therefore that I lay before the rcaJ'^r what 
I have been able to colled upon the laws of which Boccboris 
and Aniafis are fuppofed to be the authors. I Ihili.fpcak 
alfo of fome other fovercigus whofe regulations have reach* 
ed to us, although thefe princes have not been put into 
the number of thofc whom Egypt fpccially regarded as her 
legiflators. 

Bocchoris, a wife and able prince «, but of a harfh and fe» 
vere character •, mounted the throne about 762 years be* 
fore the birth of Jefus Ghrift. It is he who is faid to have 
regulated the rights of the fovereign, and all that regards 
the form of contrafis and of covenants »>• To him alfo are 
attributed the firft laws on commerce 9. They ordained 
that whoever (hould deny that he owed a fum of which the 
lender could produce no written proof, (hould be free from 
the debt upon taking an oath- As for thofe who lent their 
money upon fecurity, they were not allowed to make the 
intereft amount higher than the principal. 

Till the time of Bocchoris the. laws of. Egypt impowcr* 
cd a creditor to imprifon his debtor «•. We know that Sc-^ 
foftris, on his acceflion, paid the debts of a great number 
of people detained in prifon at the fuit of their creditors ^. 
Bocchoris abrogated that cuftoni. He permitted the ere- 
ditor to feize only the goods pf his debtor for payment, but 
forbade perfonal arrefts, and adions againil the body of the 
debtor «. Solon had this law in view when he eftablifticd at 
Athens what was called the ^ayJzd?/;/^ ; a law which took 
from the creditor the power of compelling payment by fei- 
zing the body of the debtor". Diodorus Sicilicnfis adds, 
that the other legiflafors of Greece were blamed, for that 
having prohibited a man who had lent a fum of money to 
another, from feiz^ing his arms or his plough, they yetpcr- 

«» See part 2. 1. 1. chap. 2. » Diod. Lr . p. 75. » Plut. t, 2, p. 529. 5- 
»• Diod.l. r.p. 106. ^ Diod.l. f. p. 90. f Diod. ibid. 

f Diod. 1. 1. P.V63. * Diod ibid. p. «)o. 

** t)io4. 1. i.p. 93.; Plut. in Solon. p; 86, p. 
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mined him to feize the man himfelf for payment of his 
debt «• ' 

Bocchoris had fo much excelled in that part of government 
which regards the adminiftration of jaftlce, that many of 
his ordinances and dccifions fubfiftcd and were ftill obfer- 
Vcd even when the Romans were mafters of Egypt y. 

Next to Bocchoris I (hall place Afychis, of whom Hero- 
dotus gives us a law refpeSing loans which is fingular e- 
nough. We have fpoke elfewhere of the care wWch the 
Egyptians took to embalm their dead, and of their general 
cuftom of preferving them in apartments deftined to that 
life »• To -favour commerce by facilitating credit, Afychis 
made a law which permitted them to give the bodies of 
their fathers in pledge for money borrowed •. But by the 
fame law it was provided, that the debtor fliould be de- 
prived of the honours of fepulture, if he happened to die 
without having taken up this precious pledge *•. We fliall 
be fcnfible of the efficacy of this punilhment, if we call to 
mind what has been faid elfewhere of the light in which 
the funeral rights were confidered by the Egyptians «. 
• Soon after the time of thefe monarchs, Egypt experienced 
one of thofe cataftrophes to which all ftatcs are expofed. 
It was invaded by Sabacos, King of Ethiopia, who pofleflcd 
himfelf of the kingdom, and reigned fifty years «». This re- 
volution was only tranfitory. That prince giving up his 

» Diod. p. 90. 

J Piod. p. 106. 

' Diod. 1. 1, p. 102. ; Lucxan. de Iu6lu, n. 21. t. 2.: Joao. Damalcen, orat, 1. 
p.932. deimag. p. 714. 
, • Herod. 1. 2. n. 136. *» Herod, loco citato. « Part 1. b. 1, 

* Herod, art, 4. p. 35- n. 137. ; Diod, 1. 1. p. 75. 

If we may believe JhWus Africanus, Sabacos fuccecdcd immediately to 
Bocchoris, whom he took and caufed to be burnt alive, y^fud SynceH. p. 74* 
Diodorus places the reign of Sabacos a long time after that of Bocchoris, 1. 1 . 
p. 75. Herodotus, whofe (uffrage is of fo great weight in all that concerns E- 
gypt, makes no mention at all of Bocchoris, and makes Sabacos reign immedi> 
ately after Anyfis the fucceffor ot Afychis, 1. 2. n 137. Some modern chrooo- 
logifts believe, that the Afychis of Herodotus and the Bocchoris of Diodorus 
are one and the fame perfon under two different denominations. This isone^ 
ofthofe critical queftipns which I ihaU'not undertake to clear, muchlefsto* 
fieci^e. 

conqueft 
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conqueftof his.own accx)rd, abdicated thfe throM, and re- 
turned into Ethiopia. Sabacos may "wich juftice be num4 
bered among the Icgiflators of Egypt. Naturally of a mild 
and hcunane charad:er, he aboUihed capital puniihments^ 
and ordaned that fach criminals as were judged worthy of 
death, (hould be employed in the public worjcs. He thought 
that Egypt would draw more profit and advantage from this 
kind of punilhraont, which being impofed for life appear<jd 
equally> adapted to puniQi crimes and to reprefs them *• ' 

Some time after Sabacos, Pfammetichus mounted the 
throne. This prince made a confiderable change in the ' 
ancient maxims of the government. Till that time other 
nations were barred vaccefs to Egypt '. At the city.of Nau* 
crates only they were allowed to land and trade «. The 
Egyptians even, if we believe ancient writers, were 
accuflomed to kill or make il aves of all the flrangers they 
caught upon other parrs of their coafts *. Pfammetichus 
laid down very different maxims. He opened his ports to 
the commerce of all nations, favoured navigation in his 
feas, and granted all forts of privileges to all perfons wha 
chofe to fettle -in Egypt*. This prince was fond of the 
Greeks, and protefied them in a particular manner. He 
owed his pr^fervation and re-eftabli(hment to the lonians 
and the Carians *. Not content with recompenfing them 
liberally, he determined to fettle them in his dominions; 
and for their encouragement, he diftributed among them 
confiderable heritages of land ». He eveff gave them 
young Egyptian children to be brought up under their tui- 
tion, with orders to teach them the Grecian language «. 
Pfammetichm went ftiU farther ; he would have the princes 
his children educated- in the Grecian manner «, and even 
allied himfclf by treaty with the Athenians and other dates 
of Greece «>. 

e Herod. Diod. /owff/7df. 

' Herod. 1. 2. n. 151. ; DioJ. 1. 1. p. 78. ; Strabo, 1. 17. p- "42, 

8 Herod. 1. 2. n. 179. ^ Diod. p. 78. & 8d. ^ Diod. ibid. 

^ Herod. 1. 2. n. 1 52. 15:^..; Diod. I. i . p. 77. 

» Herod, n. 158.; Diod. "p. 78. "» Diod. ibid, » Diod. ibid. 

• Herod. 1. 2, n. 154. ; Diod. 1. r. p. 78, 
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Amafis^ onel of the fuccefibrs of PfiLmmetichus^ cgnduded 
Jbimfelf uppn the fame principles. He conferred many be* 
nefics upon the Greeks^ and gave them an eftablidmient 
in the city of Naucrates. Such of them even as came to 
Egypt only to traffic, were. in certain places allowed to 
ered altars and temples p. 

By the wifdom of his g9vcrmncnt, Amafis merited a place 
in the number of the Egyytian Icgiflators^^. He is faid to 
have made new regulations for the repanition of, the prot 
Tinces, and even to have given the finifliing ftroke to the* 
form of the government ^.. Under his reign Egypt was 
pcrfe<aiy happy,, and was reckoned to contain twenty thou- 
fand cities, all very populous f. To maintain order among 
fuch a prodigious nnmber of inhabitants, Amafis made a 
law of which we cannot too much admire the wifdom* 
This law obliged every individual to make a declaration e- 
very year before the governor of the province, of his 
name, his profcffion, and the means of hisfubfiftence* Who* 
ever failed in the fatisfadtion of this law, or made a falfe 
declaration, whoever could not make it appear that he 
fupported himfelf by honeft means, was puniflicd with 
death *. Herodotus and Diodorus fay, that Solon bqrrowed 
this law from the Egyptians, and eftabliflied it at Athens » ; 
where, in the time of Herodotus, it ftillfubfifled in all its 
force. But other authors with more juftice, and on bettcV 
grounds, attribute the eftabliflitoent of this law to Draco », 
anterior to Solon by fome years. This law was alfo inufe 
among feveral other nations y* 

' Amafis ought to be confidered as the laft fovcreign of the 
ancient Egyptian monarchy. Nay, if webelieve Xenophon, 
he was himfelf fubjedled by Cyrus «. But it was not till 
the reign of Pfammcpitus, his fon, that Cambyfes over- 

P Herod. 1. 2. n. 178. 

9 Diod. 1. 1, p. 1 06. >■ Diod. ibid. f Herod. I. 2. n. 177. 
• This faft appears tome much exaggerated. See the memoirs deTrcvonx, 

January 1 752, p."3^- & 3'- 
* Herod, i . 2. n. 1 77. ; Diod. 1. 1 . p. 83. » Loco cit, 
« See Marfh. p' 594. 595. 
7 See Perizon. ad iEUaa. var. hift. 1. 4- c. 1 . p. 3:;8. * Marfh. p . 588. 

turned 
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turned the throne of the kings of Egypt, and that this re- 
""nownedand flourifliing country became only a province of 
the vaft Perfian empire. Egypt never retrieved this^ mor- 
tal blow. That kingdom paffed fd'cceflively under the do- 
minion of Ae Greeks- and Romans. Thefe events are 
only pointed at here. Their recital belongs to ages beyond 
the limits that! have prefcribed diyfelf. 

In fpcaking oT the civil inftitutions and politics of the 
Egyptians, I have hitherto contented myfclf with relating 
fa6b fimply as I found them in ancient hiftorians. Now 
that I think I have already laid before the reader every 
thing belonging properly to that objeck, it is time to pro- 
pofc fonje rcflefiions on the political conftitution and laws 
•of that monarchy. 

All antiquity is agreed in heaping eulo^es'on the Egyp- 
tians for the wifdom bf their government* The mod re- 
nowned perfonages of Greece, thofe whofe parts and pru- 
dence are the moft boafted, travelled into Egypt, to in- 
ftruA themfelves in the laws and cuftoms of that nation •• 
The Grecian legiflators drew from that* fourcc their rules 
and principles of government »>. Modern \vriters have not 
only adopted the fuffrage of the ancients ; they have even 
gone beyond- them in the matter : nothing can equal the 
idea they give us of Egypt. According to them, this' coun- 
try feems to have been once inhabited only by fages. We 
could not receive a more pleafing image from a republic 
of philofophers* But is not this pifture rather too highly 
finilhed ? Ought we not to bate a little of the high opinion 
commoiily entertained of the politics of the Egyptians, and ' 
of the wifdom of their laws I We fliould examine into this 
"Without partiality and without prejudice. 

Among the number of laws for which the Egyptians 
have defcrvcd fo much praife, I certainly fliall not place 
that concerning thieves. They were ordered to inrol their 
names under a chief, and to carry diredtly to him whatever 

* Dibd. 1. li p. 7^. 8o. 107. 

* Ibid. & p. 100. ; Ifocrat. in Bufirid. p. 329. ; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 738. 0. ; 
Plut.t. i.p.41. F, 
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they ftiould fteal. Every one was furc to recover the good« 
he had loft, provided he could defcribe the nuihber and qua- 
lity of them, and fix upon the time and place where the 
theft was committed. A fourth of the value was left with 
the corps by way of ranfom «. This regulation which does 
no great honour to the wifdom of the Egyptians, has 
been attempted to be excufed. The legiflator, fay they, 
Ending that he could not prevent ftealing, wanted to fur- 
nilh his countrymen with an eafy expedient for recovering 
what had been llole from them ^. But if we cannot en- 
tirely root out that wicked propenfity of mankind to appro- 
priate the goods of their neighbour, at leaft we ought not 
to authoriie it ; and furely this law had a direft tendency to 
it. Tliieves were not only fecure of impunity, but, of rc^ 
ward alfo. 

The Egyptian policy may be taxed upon a better fouij- 
dation with the exorbitant power they had fuffered to fall^ 
into the hands of their priefts. Judges of the nation and 
mafters. of all affairs *, they poflTefled both temporal and 
fpiritual authority. The fovereign himfelf wasin fome fort 
fubordinate to them. His condud from day to day was 
fubjeft to their cenfure ; and they had alfo the right of giving 
him advice ', and of diredHng all his anions. This is not all : 
by the priniitive conftitution of the monarchy, the throne 
of Egypt was hereditary ; but it fometimes happened that 
the reigning family became extin<ft, and in that cafe the 
crown was made eleilive. The choice of the new monarch 
was limited ; they were obliged to take him either from the 
body of priefts, or from the ft ate military r if the choice fell 
upon one of the laft, he was obliged immediately to procure 
admiflion into the facerdotal order «. But a prieft in the 
like circumftance had no fuch obligation to the military 
order ; fo great a veAcration had the Egyptians for thcia: 
priefts, the fole depofitaries of the laws and of the fcienccs 
of the nation. 

« Diod.l. r.p.93. ; A. Geffius,l.if.c.i8,p. 540.541. 4 Dlod.^l.p.9»• 
• Sec part 1 . b. 1. art. 4. . ' Biod. 1. 1. p. 81. 84, 
s Plato Id poUt. p. 5P. B«; Plat. t. 2, p, 354. 

We 
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Wc muft be ignorant of the nature of mankind, if we do 
not perceive the inconvenicncies of Ibch a maxim. So 
much power, fuch flattering diftinftions could not but en- 
croach upon the fovereign authority, and infpire the priefti 
with contempt for the reft of the nation, a contempt which 
muft neceffarily prove detrimental to the ftate. Heriodotus 
gives us a very ftriking example of it in the reign of Sethon, 
prieft of Vulcan, who was elefted king fome time after Sa- 
ba cos «• 

Sethon was fcarce well fettled on the throne, when he 
began his ill treatment of the military, as if he Ihould never 
have occafion for their fervice, and even went fo far as to 
deprive them of rfie heritages of land granted them by the 
kings his predeceffors »•. Sethon had foon caufe to repent 
a conduft fo imprudent. Sennacherib, King of Aflyria, 
turning his arms againft Egypt, there was found not a man 
among the nobles or the military Hate who would take 
arms. Sethon faw himfelf reduced io make head againft the 
enemy with an army raifed in hafte, and compofed of arti- 
fans, workmen, and people of the meaheft profeffions ^ lit 
had been ruined, if Sennacherib had not got newis of the ap- 
proach of Tirhakab, King of Ethiopia, who was* mardiing 
to the fuccour of Egypt at the head of a powerful army »«. 
TThe priefts, whofe intereft it wa« to make the moft of an 
event which feemed to juftify the conduft of Sethon, ditf 
not fail to give out, that Sennacherib was repulfed by a mi- 
raculous voice. They even invetited a fable which attributed 
all the glory of it to Sethon »,. but which is not worth exa- 
mining. This example is fufficient to ftiew the bad eflRefts of 
the too great privileges and diftindlions enjoyed* by the 
priefts in Egypt. . ^ 

I go on to the moft important article of the Egyptian po- 
litics. The whole people was divided into a certiin/nuiiiber 
of claflcs*. Profeflions were hereditary in c^'ery family; 

< Herod. 1. 9. tt. f 4. * L. 2. n. 14. Md.ibld. ' '- • 

k joC antlq. 1. 10. c. r, ; a Kings c. 19. v. 9. * Hcrod.l. a. n. 141. 
p Sec part a* b. i.yc.2. . . .: 
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the fon heing obliged to embrace that of his father ». The 
two principal bodies of the ftate, the military and facerdotal^ 
were kept fo feparatc and diftinft, that a perfon of the faccr- 
dotal r^ce could not enter into the military ftate, and red- 
proci^lly no perfon of a military family could be admitted 
into the order of the priefts ». This inftitution has been 
much pr^ifed. I am very far from paffing fuch a judgment 
on it; on the contrary, I think it one of the moft blamcable 
and moft pernicious. As we have here under confideration 
an eflential point, a principle highly interefting to the hap* 
pinefs and fupport of ftates, it were good to examine and 
difcufs with attention the advantages and incojuveniencies 
which may refulc from the eftabliflunent of profe^ons here- 
ditary in families. 

It may be ^Hedged in favour of hereditary profeffions, 
that vfe make that beft which we have always fecn made, 
and which has employed us folely from our infancy; we ac- 
quire, of confequence, a much greater facility of excelling 
in an art ; every one adds his own proper experience to 
that of his anccftprs ; by which means every art and every 
fcicnce muft certainly be carried to the higheft degree of 
perfedioH. Befides, this ouftom extingulhes all inordinate 
ambition ; every one remains content in his ftation, and ne- 
ver defires to quit it by afpiring to a rank of more elevation. 
Thefe are nearly all the advantages of hereditary profeffions ; 
at the firft glance, we are inclined to favour them. I think, 
neverthelefs, that thefe reafonings are more fpecious than 
folid. Placing the matter in a 'truer, light, we fliall fay, 
that fuch an inftitution is entirely contrary to found politics, 
and to the fundamental maxims of fociety. 

That noble ambition wlifich is the animating foul and 
febfifting principle of ftates, canjiever be found in countries 
where profeffions are hereditary. This is the way to de^ 
ftroy ail emulation. Let it not be faid, tiiat every mau 
will exercife hisown profeffion the better, for that he can- 
BPt leave it p embrace another. I affert, diat he will excr- 

dfe 
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cife hisprofeffion the better, when by excelling in it he 
may hope to attain to anotlier more elevated. Befides^ 
who does not fee that genius and talents are fettered by this 
maxim? Such a one may be natijrally unqualifi«l for the 
profeffion to which he is doomed, who perhaps would have 
excelled in another had the choice been referred to hisdifpo* 
fition. Thefc reflexions might be carried much farther ; 
but as, in fuch fort of queftions, experience proves more than 
rcafoning, let us caft our eyes upon thofe nations who have 
diftinguifeed themfelves the raoft by the lights of their mind, 
and by the extent of their knowledge. We ftiall fee, that 
it is not among the nations where profeffions were heredir 
tary, thatthe arts and fciences have made the greateft pro- 
grefs. 

This cuftomdid not prevail in Greece ; yet what a difFc- 
rence there is between the produftions of the Greeks and 
thofe of the Egyptians? Let the admirers of ancient Egypt 
extol ^s. much as theyj)leafe, thofe enormous malTes for 
which it is ftill famous. I fliall do juftice to the grandeur of 
thofeundertakings,.andtO''thefoliditypf their execution. I 
admire the pyramids and obelifts, when I consider the ex- 
pcnfe, the patience, and the indefatigable labour which the 
<:onfl;rua:ion of thefe monui^nts muft have coll; but I am 
not equally touched with the t^afte and genius of the artifts, 
I ftiall fay ; the fame t^hing of the fciences of which the 
Xgyptiansp^ay have given thefirft tinfture to the Greeks, but 
which tjiefelaft carried to a point at which tiiey never arrived 
in Egypt., A parallel between the Romans and Egyptians 
is not lefs unfavourable to the letter, ^It^iough the arts and 
fciences are by no means the inoft (hining.part of the* Ror* 
man charafter *. > 

Let us take a view of the nations that fubfift at prefent, 
and make the fame cc^mpa^ifon among them. Two famous 
ftates prefent themfelves in Afia; the Indians and the 

* OrahufttcaufastneUus; coelique meatiis 
Defcribeat radio, etjurgentia fidera dkettt : 
Turegereimperiopopuloi; Romant, memento, 
(Efie W ermt artesj, pdcifque imfinere morm, &€. JErieid. 1 . 6. 
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Chincfe. In the Indies, the fon is obliged to follow the 
profeffion of his father •. In China it is otherwife ?• I am 
Tiot more a partifan of the Chinefe than another; and I am 
very far from looking upon them in the light in which fome 
authors would place them. Neverthelefs, we muft allow, 
that none of the Afiatics can be compared .with them ; and . 
that the arts and fciences are far enough from being as 
flourifhing in the Indies as they are in China, I might 
bring in the Arabians in fupport of my affeirtion, if I want- 
*cd to enlarge upon the matter ; but I fliall clofe it with affirm- 
ing, that not one nation can be cited, who kept their pro- 
feffions hereditary, and at the fame time diftinguiflied them- 
fehes by talents and by knowledge. I fay, on the contrary, 
that this inftitution is only fit to contraft the genius, and to 
arreft it in the progrefs it would othcrwife make. This is 
moreover the leaft of the grievances which refult from here- 
ditary profeffions. We fhall make it appear, that the like 
maxim rtiufl infallibly draw on the ruin of a ftatc where it 
lias place. 

Daily experience proves, that families multiply unequally 
in all countries. It may happen, that one tribe may multi- 
ply to infinity. In that cafe, thofe who compofc it having 
only one and the fame trade to fubfift by, will fall into po- 
verty, and will become not only ufclefs, but even chargeable 
to the ftate. On the other hand, many ufcful and cflential 
arts are in danger of being loft by the Hecay of the tribes 
who are the depofitaries of them. Befides, new neccffities 
and newdifcoveries are conftantly giving birth to new arts. 
How Ihall thefe arts be cultivated in ftates where every fami- 
ly is attached to a certain profeffion ? It will be neccffary 
then at every turn to create new tribes, and affign new ranks. 
Finally, there are arts which abolifli themfclvcs by our be- 
ing experimentally convinced of their little utility. What 
\wll then become of the fanulics which were the depofitaries 
of them ? and how will they be able to fubfift and maintain 
themfclves? 

• I-ctt. cdif. L 5. p. i8, 1^, p Lett. Wif.i. a4.'p, 40. 

However 
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However great thefe inconveniencies may be^ there arie 
ftill others of much more dangerous confequence. 

What is the principal end of fodety ? It is union and con^ 
cord amongft its members. Thefe ineflimable advan- 
tages can never be found in ftates where profeffions are he- 
reditary, and attached to certain, families. This fort of divi- 
fion produces invincible averfion, very different from fuch 
fentimeflt? as fpring fromdiiFerence of rank only^ a difference 
which excludes not reciprocal attachments between inferiors 
and fuperiors. A body of men united and attached fronj their 
infancy to one certain profeffion, know and efteem only 
that profeffion, and regard all others with a fovereign con- 
tempt. From whence arife innate hatred, indelible jealoufy, 
and mutual difdain among all the members of th^ ftate* 
Mutual good-will, mutual deference, and one common inter- 
cll, are the prop and bafis of every kind of government ; all 
motives to which are deftroyed by this wretched policy. 1% 
renders the greater part of the citizens ufelefs to each other. 
It ads in dired contradiftion to the intention of fociety ; the 
end of which is to unite the minds of the perfons compofing 
the ftate, and to bring them to regard each other as brethren, 
and as members of one and the fame body. It iupprefies 
the moft falutary cffeds which nien ought to draw from/ the 
necefEty and habitude of Jiving together. In fuch ftates 
every one regards as an alien, as a kind of enemy, a man 
of another tribe than his own. Let us take one example 
more, and judge of the paft by the prcfent. 

In all times, the people of the Greater India have been 
divided into different cajies or tribes. In all times profef- 
fions have there been hereditary in families, and the tribe* 
have never been permitted ;o contrad alliances with each 
other 9. What is the effed of this fatal policy? Every 
tribe has its own language, its own religion, nfages, cuftoms, 
and particular laws '. There are as m^ny temples ok pagods 

^ Diod. 1. 2..p. 153. 154.; Strabo, 1. 15. p. J029. 1033. ; Arrian. de Ind. p. 53=>. 

533* 
r Voyage de la Boulaye le Gouz. p. 159. 160, 122. ; Voyage of Ovingtoii, 

1. 1, p. 292.; Lct.edif. t.i2.p.67. 
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as there arc tribes; no communication, no relation, all is 
feparate and peculiar. Eachpagod is fervcdby the minlftcrs 
<rfits own tribe <*. Every trade is confined to its own cafte, and 
Can beexercifedonly by thofe whofe parents profefied it «. 

• A man of an inferior cafte, whatever merit he may have, can 
iev^r rife to one fuperior*. The fciences are inac^effible 
to every tribe but tliat of the Bramins and the Rajas *. Two 
jtnen of different caftcs may not eat together, approach each 
other, nor converfc familiarly r. They often come to blows 
on the fiibjea of precedency «. One cannot conceive to -What 
ixceflTcs the human mind may be carried by fudb prejudi- 

' ces and fuch infatuation*. There is fuch a cafte held fo low 
Jitid contemptible, that thofe belonging to it dare not look 
a man in the'face who is of a cafte fupcrior If they did take 
that liberty, he would have a right to kill them on the 
fpot »». I dare not affirm, that the divifion of the pedple 
into 'different clafles, and the hereditary profeffioni, produced 
as bad effefis in Egypt ; but if the confe^uence was the fame, 
as is very probable «, what fliall we think of the wifdom 
iand fqrefight of their firft legiflators > 
' There was a fault ftill more eflential in the conftitution 
of the Egyptian government. Marriages were permitted be- 
tween brothers and fitters *. That cuftom is entirely 'con- 
trary to the rules and priHciples of good policy. It could 
be neceflary only when the earth was void of inhabitants 

. ismd needed peopling ; but ought to have been aboliftied as 
foon as mankind began to multiply, and political focietiea 
to be formed. % ^he light of reafon alone, moft legifla- 
tors perceived the inconveniencies which muft refult from 
inarriages between brothers and fitters. They were fenfible, 
that, without intermarriages, each family would form a fe- 
parate and independent body in the ftate, by which means 

' iJa Boulaye, p. i S9- ; Voyage dc Pirard, p. 277. * Lett. cdif. t. 5. pL 18. 

« Lett. cdif. t.^24.p. 204. 
. * Ibid. t. 26. p.:22i. ;*Mcmoires dc Trev. Mars, 1731, p. 17. 

7 Lctt.cdif. t.i2. p. 67.; Voyage dc Pirard, p. 273. &c. ; Anc. rclat. dc« 
Indes et dc la Chine, p. 123. 124. ' Lett. edi£ 1. 12. p. 68. 

» Ibid. p. <^J^c, ^ Lett. cdif. t. 12. p. 68. 

« Sec Kerod. 1. 2. n. 47. 1 67. ' See part i . book i. art. 4. 

all 
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all tics of common intercft muft neceffarily be loofencd. 
The Chineie proceed upon much wifer maxims th^ did the 
Egyptians, The laws of China not only forbid the marriage 
of brothers and fitters ; ihey do not even permit alliances in 
th^ fame family, be the affinity ever fo diftant % This is 
a very prudent law, and founded on the trucft policy. It 
was eftabliftied not only to unite all the fubjcds in one 
common intereft^ but alfo to prevent any particular family 
from combining and forming confederacies, a fort of union 
which is always prejudicial to a ftate. 

What the partifans of the Egptians mod efteem in the 
cbara&er and genius of that people, is their attachment to 
their cuftoms and their refpeft for their laws. They have be- 
jftowed the greatefl: praifes on their conftancy in obferving 
them, and their ftriftiiefs in permitting no deviation from the 
primitive ufages of the monarchy. The introdudlion of a 
novelty was, fay they, a prodigy in Egypt. All was done by 
precedent r. The Egyptians difdained to borrow any thing 
from other nations *. 

Certain however it is, that the Egyptians can deferve 
no peculiar eulogiumon this account. It is a principle com- 
mon to all the eaftern nations. We know, that the Orien- 
tals are ftxidly attached to tlieir proper cuftoms, and never 
change them. Their ways of thinking and ading are the 
fame they ever were. Befides, it is agreed, that the tcm- 
peratuj^e of the air and the pofition of climates have a con- 
iiderable influence on the charaderiftic humour of a people. 
The always uniform temperature of Egypt is the caufe of 
the folidity and conftancy of the inhabitants. It remains to 
inquire whether this virtue puflied to excefs, may not be- 
come a vice. 

We cannot refled toomuch, x\Qk take too many precau- 
tions before we tamper with the ancient conftituiions of a 
ftate, and attempt any alterations ; this fcruple, however, 
ought to have its bounds. It is certain, from experience, 
that a law may have been very good at one time, yet ceafe 

« Martini, 1. 1. p. 31. ' Plato dc leg. 1. 2. p. 789. 1. 7. p. 886. ; Diod. 

1.1. p. 74- ; Porphyr. de abftin. 1. 4. p. 370. 371 . - « Herod. 1. 2'n.^i, 
. Vot. III. D to 
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to be fo at another, and even become a grievance. It is e^ 
qually true, that there are laws whofe bad tendencies time 
only can difcover. Circumft'ances change^ and it then be- 
comes neceflary to change the political fyftem alfo, to 
abolifti the ancient laws^ and to fubftitqte new ones in their 
places. It is impoflible that the firft legiflaior Ihould have 
forefecn every thing. Why fhould we not avail ourfelves 
of ufeful difcoveries made in other climates? Is an in- 
ftitution of lefs value becaufe it is not our work? Or ought 
that motive to prevent our appropriating it, when the ad^ 
vantage? which may refult from it are evident ? In a word, 
a rigid attention to thie obfervation of ancient laws, and 
refpeft for antique cuftoms, ought never to extend fo 
JFar as to reftram the efforts of genius and imagination. 
Time only can give perfcfftion to arts and fciences. New 
lights are acquired every day, and every day bur views are 
rcftified and extended. Experience lays open the errors 
and abfurdities of ancient pradices. It is tlien the part of 
good policy to reform the old and erroneous ufages, and 
to invent and eftablilh more fuitable methods in their 
room. This neverthelefs is what could not be done in E- 
gypt. CoiiftSintly tied to the obfervance of primitive cu- 
ftoms, they \yere not permitted to deviate from them on 
any occafion ; the laws exprefsly forbade it »». 

The efFeft of this pernicious manner of thinking has been 
Xuch, that, generally fpeaking, the oriental nations have 
made no proficiency in any kind whatfoever. They have 
drawn no improveraent or advantage from their frequent 
commerce with the Europeans^ but always limited and 
bound to their ancient ufages, they are the fame juft now 
that they were 3000 years ago. I think the reafon of this 
may be found in what I* have formerly faid on the eftablilh- 
jnent of hereditary profelRons in families. If they had per- 
mitted the intrpduftion of new arts, they muft have created 
new. tribes, and fuffered the depofitaries of their ancient 
j^npwledge to perifh with want. 

k P.Uto, Djod. Porphyr. /(>^/5i«/>rtff/x. 

" Nptwiihftandijng 
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Notwithftanding the dcfeds which we have here taken 
notice of in the Egyptian politics, we muft, however, do 
juftice to thefe people, and acknowledge that thele imper- 
fedions are made amends for by many excellent maxims, 
and admirable principles, fuch, in a word, as are fufficieht 
to make us conceive a very advantageous idea of their le- 
gillaturs. , 

The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with many of 
\he trueft maxims of government. This grave and ferious 
nation eafily comprehei;ided, that the true end of poluics is 
to make the people happy, and that they can only be fo 
in proportion as they are infpircd with fentiments of vir- 
.tue and gratitude. With this view, the attention of the 
legiflature .was turned to conciliate mutual refpedi among 
the citizens, and to imprefs them with a juft and ready- 
knowledge of their relative duties^ Hence thofe fevere 
laws againft murder, adultery, and rapes> and all thofc 
regulations invented and eftabliftied for the fecurity of the 
citizens againft each other '^. Hence that infinite refped ' 
they paid to old men. The youths were obliged to rife 
at their approach and yield them every where the firft 
place »^. In fine, the legiflature took care to carry the 
rules of civility to the greateft extent ». Thefe were fo many 
civil and political ties invented to reftrain licentioufnefs, 
and maintain peace and good order among the citizens ; 
they were fo many expedients adapted to inculcate fweet- 
nefs of temper, and capable of preferving uniori> iiy banilh- 
ing all the vices which proceed from harfh and unpolifhed ^ 
charaders. 

From the fame principle are derived the laws relating 
to the burial of the dead, the cuftom of embalming and 
depofiting them in magnificent fepiilchrfcs, and that of re- 
garding the dead body of a father as the furefl pledge for 
the debt of his fon«. All thefe inftitutions tended to 
nourifh filial love and Veneration for parents. They who 

* See part t. book i.'art. 2. 

k Herod. 1. 2. n. Sd. ' Ibid. "> Supra, p. f4. 
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had fo great a refpcd for their fathers when dead^ muft 
certainly have treated them v^ith deference when alive. 
That glory which is allowed the Egyptians of being the 
moft grateful of all men », demonftrates the juftnefs of the 
meafures which the legiflators had taken to ingrave that 
virtue in the hearts of their people. 

But there is one cuftom of the Egyptians which dcferves 
all the praifes we can pofllbly beftow ; it is that of bringing 
the memory of the dead into judgment, and making the 
lives of the dcceafed pafs a rigorous examination before 
the honours of fepulture were decreed them. The trial 
was held in public. It was the people who decided 
and' pronounced fentence • ; and certainly there could not 
on fuch occafions be a more competent judge. This was 
an excellent method for keeping the whole nation in their 
duty, the kings themfelves not being exempt from it. 
Hiftory prefents us with no cuftom more prudent or more 
politic, tending to infpire the citizens with the nobleft 
fentiments of Honour and virtue. Maxims like this have 
•always been the foundation 9f fuch empires as are known 
to have fubfifted the longeft time, and ^\ith the greateft 
glory. 



I 



CHAP. V. 

Of Greece.. 

Have already indicated in the preceding volume a pan 
of the revolutions which Greece underwent in the bc- 
X ginning of the ^es which are now under confideration. 
^There we faw how the return of the Heraclidae into Pelo- 
pojnierus had produced an entire change in the different 
. prinfcJjpaliiies of that part of Europe p. It muft be remem- 
bered ^fo, that about the fame time Thebes and Athens, 
whole government had hitherto been monarchical, changed 

it into thcY^P^^^^^^^ '' '^^^^^ ^^"^^ ^"^ other c6mmo«. 

\ 

« Diod. 1. 1 . p; I0> . • Ibid, p. 84. 103. 

p See part 2. book i . c. 3. art. 6. ? Ibid. 
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tions inC reccc. Some kingdoms which had been formed 
j Pri Bf U y came to an end, and fome new ones were raifed* 
Many cities, after the example of Tliebes and Athens, 
crefted thehifelves alfo into republics*. The hiRory of 
all thcfe different ftatcs is not equally interdling. 

We may affirm, that the knowledge of that of Athens and 
of Laced«mon only is of any importance. Thefe two cities^ 
by means of the afcendant and fupefiority they acquired in 
Greece, difcfted the motions, and even modelled the geni- 
:iis of the whole narion^ Athens and Lacedaemon were the 
leaders in all the principal events in which the Greeks 
were- concerned ; infomuch that if we carefully ftudy the 
hiftory of thefe two cities, we ikall be perfeftly well ac- 
quainted with the charaAcr, genius, and politics of the 
Greeks. I Ihall thercfi>re content myfelf with laying open 
the Athenian and Spartan principles of government, with 
' examining the form of it, and pointing out the differences 
between the governing maxims of thefe two republics. 



ARTICLE I. 

Athens. 

A Ltbough the Athenians, like all the other ftates rf 
Greece, were originally governed by kings, never 
any people were more ftrongly inclined to democracy. 
The power of their kings reftrained nearly to tlie mere 
command of the armies, was nothing in time of peace «"• 
Plutarch obferves, that in Homei^s catalogue of the Grecian 
forces at the fiegc of TrOy, the poet diflinguilhes the 
Athenians by the name Peofle «. Yet at that time they 
were governed by a king *. Homer, by this diftindion, 
undoubtedly intended- to make known the bent of the 
Athenians towards democracy, and give us to underftand that 

' Pauf^n. 1. 1, c. 43. p. 103* 

f Seepart2.booki.art.7. * Iliad. 1. a. v. 54.; Wut. inThcl.p. 11. D. 
• Mncftheus wai then their king, wha had taken the crawn from Thefeus. 
• the 
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the pi-incipal authority refidcd in the people. Upon the 
death of Ck>drus, a difFereace which arofe among his chil- 
dren, furniflied the Athenians, weary of monarchical go- 
vernment, with a pretext to aboliib it. 

Codrus, the prince who fo generoufly facrificed him- 
fclf for his people, left two children, Medon and Nileus « . 
Medon was the eldeft, and in that right ought to have fucr 
ceedcd to the crown ; but Nileus oppofed it, under pre- 
tence that Medon being a cripple, fuch a deformity de- 
graded the majefty of the throne «. The Athenians refer- 
red the decifion of this difference to the oracle of Delpboa. 
The Pythian prieftefs pronounced in favour of Medon, and 
adjudged him the crown y. 

f This decifion which confirmed the right of Medon, 
ought to have removed all obftacles ; but cither the people 
had no regard for it, or, which is mpft likely, the fenfe of 
the oraele had an ambiguity, which the Athenians inter- 
preted fo as to favour their inclination to abolifti monar- 
chy. «. Be that as it will, they tookoccafion from thence 
to change the form of their government, and fupprefs the 
royal authority. Jupiter was declared fole monarch of 
Athens ». For the government of the ftate they chofe ma- 
giflxates to whom they gave the name of Arcbmtes. Me- 
don had no advantage but that of being honoured with that 
dignity. The firft Archontes were perpetual,. He who was 
inverted with that office, held it for life »>. • 
• This new form of government fubfifled 331 years. But 
the Athenian people, who were fond to excefs of liberty 
without bounds, looked upon the perpetual archontate as too 
lively an image of royalty. Refolved to abolifti even the 
fhadow of it, they reduced the exercife of the archontate 
to ten years «. 

This redu6tion, however^ did not produce tranquillity. 
Jealoufy and the natural inquietude of the Athenians rc- 
prefented that fpaceof ten years as too long and dangerous. 

^ Paufan. 1. 7. c. 2. init. » Ibid. y Ibid. 

, * See Marlhsm p. 310, • Ibid. ^ Ibid. ' Ibid. 

With 
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With ^ view of ofcener rcfuming the authority \^iich 
(hey relu^antly ifitrufted to their piagiftrates, this dif« 
truftful people thought fit to abridge the time of their 
fungous, and at lad they reduced the term of the archon* 
tate to one year only ^. 

Thefe revolutions expofed Athena to the greateft i:alami- 
ties. A power fo limited as that of the archontes was infufii- 
cient to reftrainreftlefs fpirits, become jealous to excefs of 
liberty and independence. Faftions and broils arofe every 
day, and all concord was at an end «. It would be difficult 
to determine exadly what was the form of government at 
Athens till the tim€ of Solon- Ancient authors have not 
explained themfelves precifely on this fubjeS. We find 
nothing in their writings which can give us a clear idea of 
it. It is very probable, that, for the internal governmenr 
and prefervation of the ftate, 'they obferved moft of the 
laws .by which Athens was governed in the time of their 
Kings ^ 

Athens was in fuch a firuation as muft have drawn on 
Its. total ruin. Misfortunes inilrud. The Athenijans 
perceived that the ftate could not fubfift amidft the 
troubles and diffenfions which diftra<fted it. They then 
confidered how to check that fpirit of independence which 
poffefled the citizens. For this important work they caft 
their eyes on Draco, an illuftrious perfonage, of known 
wifdom and probity, and well verfed in divine and human 
laws e. They intrufted him with authority neceflary to re- 
form the ftate, and to publifli fuch laws as might, remedy 
grievances which it was high time to put an end to. 
As the name of Draco is found in the lift of the Archdntes, 
we may believe, that it was during his magiftracy that he 
undertook to reform the republic. 

We do not find that before Draco the Athenians had any 
body of laws reduced into writing K They might indeed 

# ma. • Plut. in Solon, p. 84. 85. ^ Sec Paufaji. 1. 4. «. S-fi^^flff- 

$ A. QfiWiui, 1. X . c. 18. »» Jofeph. adverf. Appion. 1. 2. c. 6. 

ha/e 
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have had TOtten laws «; Irat they had not eomfnted riiem, 
nor formed a code of them. The adtmniftratioo of the 
laws vras fo uncertain, that atmoft all the judgments were 
arbitrary. They had not even fpccified what aftions were 
criminal, and what puniftiment fhould be inflifted on thofc 
who committed them *. Draco m,ay be regarded as the 
.firft legiflator of Athens ^ 

He was of a hard and auftere charafler. His feverity was 
extreme, and making no diftinftion between offences, he 
punifhed with death the flightfiil fault, equally with the 
moft enormous crime ^. Draco renewed aUb the law which 
ordered profecutions againft things inanimate, when they 
had occafioncd the death of anyone*. Being aflced why 
he decreed capital puniftiment for all forts of faults ; be- 
caufe, anfwered he, the fmalleft appears to me worthy of 
death, and I have been able to find no other puniftiment 
for the greateft •. Herodicus faid of the laws^ of Draco, 
that they feemed lefs the work of a man than of a dragon, 
alluding to the n'ame of the legiflator p. Dcmades^ a fa- 
mous orator, charaacrifed ihem very well, when he faid 
th6y were not writen with ink, but with blood «. Ariftotle 
doei not appear to have made a great account of them, 
iince he fays that they were remarkable for nothing but their 
cruelty ^. There remains nothing of the laws of Draco, 
except fome fcattered fragments in different authors ^. Wc 
do not find tbat this legiflator changed any thing in the 
form of government «• He only conftitut^d a new court 
called the Ephetes ». This tribunal compofed of fifty-one 
judges, chofen amongft thofe of the greateft diftinfiion 
in the ftate, became the chief tribunal of Athens. They 

^ Dcmofthenes fpeaks of a law ofThcfcus wrote upon a pillar of ftonc. In 
Neicram, p. 673. C- 

* Sec part 2. book 1 . art. 8. * A. Geil, 1. r. c. 18. 

* Plat, in Sol. p. 87. E. ■ Ibid. «> Ibid. 

p Arid. The*. 1. 2. c. 23. p. 579. B. 9 Plut. locofufra cH. 

' Polit. I.2.C. 12. p. 337. C. 

' Tbyfius has made a colledion of them, apud Gronov. thef. Gr. antiq. 
t- 5 

* Arill. loco cit, « Pollux^ 1. 8. c. 10. fegm. 124. 125. 

appealed 
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appealed to them from the decifions of all the other jurif- 
diftions, as the fole judges in the laft refort. This great 
luftre of the Ephetes was not of long duration. The Areo- 
pagus humbled by Draco, refumed its andent fplendor 
under Solon. 

The laws of Draco were too violent to fubfift long, if they 
had been ftriftly executed ; the l*v would have deftroyed 
more citizens than the fcourges of heaven, or the fword of 
the enemy. They were obliged therefore to fo.ften the ri- 
gour of them; and the extreme feverity of thefe laws led 
into the oppofite excefs, licentioufnefs and impunity. Fac- 
tions and divifions were renewed with greater force than 
ever. They relapfed into their firft trpubies. The republic 
fplit into as many parties as there were different forts of in- 
habitants in Attica ». They were ready to come to the 
worft extremities. In this danger they had recourfe to So- 
lon, who, by his rare qualities, and particularly by his great 
ijiodcration, had acquired the afFeflion and veneration of 
the whole city y. • They preflfed him to labour the ceffatiou 
<?f difcord, by taking upon himfelf the management of pu- 
blic aifairs. ' . ' 

Solon hefitated long before he would charge himfelf with 
a commiffion of fo much difficulty * ; at length he waselefted 
Archon, without the form of drawing lots as in other elec- 
tions », and with unanimous confent . they named him 
fovereign arbiter and legiflator of Athens »». 

Solon, inverted with abfolute authority, and mafter of 
the hearts of his fellow-cititens, applied himfelf ftrenuouf- 
ly to reform the government of Athens. He conduced 
himfelf with all the firmnefs and prudence recjuifite in a 
ftatefnian. Although he knew perfcftly the whole extent 
of the evil, yet -he did not think it expedient to-correci cer- 
tain abufes which appeared too ftrong to be remedied. He 
undertook no changes, but fuch as he hoped tp make the 
Athenians relifh by means of reafon, or force them to acceirf 
by the weight of authority, wifely tempering, as he laid 

X Plut. in So!, p. 85. y-Plu^ i! id. * Plut. ibuf. 

f iElian. var.hift.I. 8. c. 10. ^ lUrcd.l. i.D.n.29,j Plm.p.87.E» 

VpL.III. j; timfelf, 
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himfclf, force with lenity. Thus being alkcd, whether 
the laws which he had given the Athenians were the bell 
which could have been prefcribed ihem ? yes, fays he, the 
l^efl: that they were capable of receiving '• 

Solon began with repealing all the laws of Draco, except 
thofe which regarded murderers •». He then proceeded to the 
police of the ftate, that is to fay, to the diftribution of offices, 
dignities, and magiftracies. He left them all in the hands 
of tharich, whom he diftributed into three different clafles 
relative to their different abilities. Thofe whofe revenue 
amounted annually to five hundred meafures, as well of 
grain as of dried fruits and drinks, compofed the firft clafs. 
In the fecond were' ranked fuch citiziens as had three hun-: 
dred, and could maintain a horfe in time of war. In the 
third were placed thofe who had two hundred •. The fourth 
and lafl: clafs comprehended all hirelings, and fuch as lived 
by their labour f. 

The citizens of this clafs were never admitted into offices. 
Solon gave them only the right of voting in the public aflem- 
blies. This privilege, which at the beginning appeared of 
little confequence, * became in the end very confiderable, 
and rendered the people abfolute matters of affairs, feeing 
the greater part of law-fuits and differences were brought 
back to the people by right of appeal from all the fentences 
of the magiilxates. Befides, as the laws of Solon had the 
defeft of being written with much obfcurity, they perpetual- 
ly wan ted explanation; and the pubUc aflemblieshad the fole 
right of determining what fenfe ought to be given them e. 
It was alfo in thefe affemblies, that the greateft affairs of 
the *ftate were decided, fuch as peace and war, treaties, the 
regulation of the finances, &c. 

Thus the conftitution of the goverfiment of Athens was 
purely democratical ; that is, all the authority was in the 
hands of the people |». It appears, that Solon was fenfiblq 

c Plut. in Sol. p. 86. C. ^ ]£X\xx\. var. hid. 1. 8. c. lo. ^ Plut. p. 87, E. 
« Arift. polit.l. 2. c. 12. ' Plut. p. 87. E. « Arift.Plut, lociscit. 
f. IJlito in ^Jenex. p. 519. ; Uemofth. in Neaeram, p. 875. C. 
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of tl^c inconveniencies of the exceffive power which he had 
trufted to the multitude. He coniidered how to give it a 
check; and, in this view, he chofe out of every tribe, a hun- 
. dred perfons of merit, of whom he compofcd a new council 
called the fcnate. As in the time of this legiflator there 
were only four tribes, the number of the fenators was 400. ^ 
The people could only make decrees on what had been de- 
bated and propofcd in the fenate i. Before the fenate could 
affemble, the fubjed on which they were to deliberate was 
to be publicly notified K After the affair had been exami- 
ned, they read to the people what had been concluded in 
the fenate. Thofe who had a mind to fpeak, then mounted 
the tribunal of harangues. When afterwards they came 
to vote, the public crier began with calling with a loud 
voice the citizens who had palFed the age of fifty years J, 
and proceeded to thofe of thirty; for that age muft have 
been attained before any one could have right of fuffrage 
in the public afTcmblies. In the firft place, they decided 
whether the affair ihould be put under deliberation. In ef- 
fed, the people had the power either purely and fimply. to 
rejeft the decree of the fenate, or to order the execution of 
it after examination ». It is on this fubjefl, that Anacharfis 
faid oiie day to Solon : '^ I wonder, that, among you, fages 
*' Ihould only have the right of deliberating, while that of 
^^ deciding is referved for fools »." 

To re-eft^blilh the authoriiy of the Areopagus depreffed 
by Draco, had been one of the firft cares of Solon. To this 
auguft court he committed the general infpedion over the 
whole ftate, and the care of feeing the laws obferved, of 
which he made them the guardians «. It is unnccefTary to en- 
ter into any detail of the civil regulations of this legiflator, 
they are fufiiciently known. We know the homage paid 
by the Romans to the laws of Solon, fome of which fubfift 
to this day, feeing they were the foundation of the Roman 
law adopted by almofl all Europe. It appears^ that Solon 

, * Plut.p.88. D. ^ PotteriarchcoJ.l. I. c.2^, p. 122. 
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had boitowed many of them from the Egyptians p. They in- 
graved them. upon rolls of wood fet into frames, id fuch a 
manner as to be eafily turned round ^. Thcfe monuments 
were lirft depofited in the citadel, and afterwards in the Pfy- 
taneum, to the end that all the world might have accefs to 
confult them '. Some of thefe frames and rolls fubfiftcd 
ftill in the time of Plutarch f • 

To explain the conftitution of the government of Athens, 
is to. make known its defeSs. Every ftate where the people 
judges and decides, is eflentially vitious. How in effeQ is it 
poflible to debate affiirs in aflemblies fo numferous > How 
is M poflible even to be heard? We may judge of the multi- 
tude of auditors compofing the aflemblies at Athens, by the 
number of fufFrages which the law exadled when a citizen 
was to be banilhed by the oftracifm, or a ft ranger to be 
adopted. In either cafe, fix thoufand votes at leaft were 
neceflary «. What troubles moreover muft not have been 
occafioned by party-divifions, and the diverfity of opinions, 
intercfts, and private views ? 

Solon, to make ule of an exprcffion of Plutarch, had 
believed that the government of Athens, fixed and fecured 
by the Areopagus and the fenate of four hundred, as by 
two firm and immoveable anchors, would ccafe to be agi- 
tated and tormented ». The fuccefs however did not an- 
fwer his expeftation. Never ftate was more agitated, or 

P Solon Jentefrtiis adjtitus ^gyfii facer doium, lalis jujh moder amine legihus, 
Romano quoque )uri maximum addict firmamtntum. Amm. Marccll. h 22. c, 
r6. p. 346. 

It is true, that, according to Herodotus, l.i . n. 29. and Plut. p. 92. Solon 
was not in Egypt till after he had publifhed his laws ; but this legiflatoreithcr 
tinderftood the laws of Egypt before his voyage, or elfe he added to thofe 
laws, ^di correifted thent by the knowledge he had acquired in Egypt ; for it re 
certain, even by the teftimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, that Solon had borrowed many laws from the Egyptians. See 
Herod. 1. 2. n. 177.; Diod, 1. 1. p. 88. 93.; Amm. Marcell. 1. 22. c. j6. p. 846. 

< Plut.t.r. P.92.B. t. 2.p. 79.; A. Gellius,1.2. c.12.; SuidinA|owj, t.i. 
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torn by more cruel dMcnfions. The caiife c«m otily be at-' 
tributedto the too great authority pofleflcd by the people. 
" The raflm'efs and licentioufnefs of the popular aflemblies 
" have ruined the republics of Greece/' fays Cicero «• I 
add,, and particularly that of Athens, 

Solon had indeed forefcen the abufc which the people 
would make of the power which he had intrufted to them, 
and had therefore devifed a check to reftrain them ; but 
this check was not fufficient. The Areopagus had no part 
in the government ; and the fenate depending itfelf upon- 
the people, could not repair a conftitution of ftate effpn- 
tially bad and defcdfive. There was even a radical vice in 
the conftitution of this fenate defigned for a reftrainc upon 
the people. It was too numerous. Compofed in its origi- 
nal of 400 perfons, it afterwards confifted of 6oo, Expe- 
rience has always manifefted, that the talents of the greafcft 
men are cramped when they are aflembled; and. that where 
there is the greateft number of fages, there is. alfp the leajl 
wifdomy. 

We commonly view the Athenians on their favourable 
and advantageous fide. We are ftruck with the fliining i- 
mages of the hiftory of Athens, and impofed upon. by its 
luftre. We are dazzled by th^ battles of Marathon and 
. Salamis, by the pomp of the fpeftacles, by the tafte and 
magnificence of the public monuments, by that croud of 
great men excellent in every way, which will render the 
name of Athens for ever precious and memorable.. Nc- 
verthelefs, if we would examine the interior ftate of this 
republic, very different fcenes would prefent. thcmfelves «. 
We ftiould fee a ftate in inceflant combuftion, aflemblies 
always tumultuous, a people perpetually agitated by brigues 
and faftions, and abandoned, to the impetuofity of the vileft 
haranguer ; the moft illuftrious citizens perfecuted, banifh- 
ed, ,and continually cxpofed to violence • and drijuftice •. 
Virtue was pri>fcribcd at Athens, an^ ferviccs done their 

3c Pro Flacco, m 7. t. 5. p. 244. y Pcrfian letters, let. ic6. 
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country forgot, nay often punilhed by the ofti-acifm. What 
a government was that where the fight of fuch citizens as 
had beft ferved the ftate was odious and infupportable ! 
Valerius Maximus had reafon to exclaim, " Happy Athens^ 
** after fuch unjuft treatment,, ftill to have forfnd citizens 
^' who loved then: country ^" The hiftory of all the other 
people of Greece cannot fumilh near fo many examples of 
injuftice and ingratitude towards the benefadors of the ftate, 
as does the fingle city of Athens* 

It cannot, however, be denied that good nature, genero- 
fity, and even greatnefs of foul, formed the general atid 
predominant cba'rader of the Athenians. We might cite 
a thoufand examples. I fhall relate no otjier than the law 
which ordained the conducing into the right road whofo- 
ever had happened to lofe it«. But the populace will al- 
ways be populace ; every where fickle, capricious, unjuft, 
cruel, and hurried away^ by the firft impreffions. Every 
individual Athenian wjiS naturally good-natured, affable, 
obliging ; but in the public aflembliesifc was no longer the 
fame man *. Ariftophanes reprefents the people of Athens 
under the emblem of an old man, very fenfible at home, 
but who falls into dotage in the public affemblies «. The 
unequal condud: of the Athenians difgufted their allies, and 
at length entirely alienated them. It was ftill more infup- 
portable to the cities of their dependence. They treated 
them with the utmoft rigour'. Thofe cities were forced to 
endure the caprices of a people flattered and perpetually 
feduccd by their orators > that is to fay, according to Plato, 
fomething more dangerous and more terrible than the 
caprices of a prince fpoiled by the flattery and homage 
of a few inconfiderable courtiers. 
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ARTICLE IL 

Laced^mon. 

^V^ E have feen in the fecond part of this work, that 
80 years after the taking of Troy, the defcendents 
of Hercules retook pofleflion of Peloponnefus. They then 
inarched under the condud of three principal chiefs, Ari- 
ftodemus, Tcnienes, and Ctefipbon. Thcfe conquerors 
parted amongft them ;he countries of which they had made 
themfclves maftcrs. Temenes had the Argoli's. Meflenia 
fell to Ctefiphon. Ariftodemus dying in the courfe of this 
expedition, his two fons Eurifthenes and Procles took his 
place, and had for their (hare Laconia *. 

Thefe two princes did not think fit to divide the domain 
adjudged to them. Neither did they reign alternately, 
as Eteocles and Polinices had formerly agreed to do at 
Thebes ; but whether in virtue of their father's orders, or 
from fome other motives which we are ignorant of, they 
governed coujunftly and with equal . authority, each of 
them bearing the title of King of LacedcemoUy and being 
acknowledged in that" quality. ' What is the moft aftonifti- 
ing, is, that thefe two brothers had the ftrongeft antipathy 
for each other. They never agreed ; and all their life 
was pafled in continual difcords : even their defcendents 
inherited that fatal mifunderftanding J*. For this form of 
government did not end with them. The fceptre remain- 
ed conjunftly in thefe two branches which fubfifted about 
900 years, during which time they gave kings to Sparta 
from father to fon without interruption. Thirty ar^ rec- 
koned in the line of Eurifthenes, and' twenty- feven in 
that of Procles. Thefe two families became extinS nearly 
^bout the fame time ; remarkable flngularities thefe, and. 
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of which I beheve no example is to be found in any other 
natron. 

The revolution which had rariftied the fceptre from 
the defcendcnts of Pelops to reftore it to the Heraclidae, 
had caufed all the horrors of war to be felt in Pelopon- 
nefus. The inhabitants driven from thek heritages had 
been conftrained to fly, and to feek an afylum in the neigh- 
bouring provinces «. The country wafc left a deferi. The 
firft care of Eurifthenes and Procles was to think of means 
to' repeople Laconia. The more readily to attain this end, 
they determined to receive all ftrangers who fliould come, 
let their reafons for retiring thither be what they would ; 
and in order to fix them, they granted them the rights 
and privileges of natives and citizens k. 

The two king? then divided all Laconia into fix parts. 
They chofe Sparta for their capital, and eftablifhed there 
their refidence. From this feat of government, they fent 
fulcra into the cities of their dependence to fignify their 
orders to the peopled We are ignorant as ^to the reft, 
what were then the laws and maxims of government. From 
this cpocha till the reform of Lycurgus, the hiftory of Spar- 
ta is very obfcure. We (hall* pafs over thefe times of 
darknefs,' and proceed to the age of this famous l^ifla* 
tor. 

Although the regal power was eftablifhed, and conftant-. 
ly fubfifted in the two branches of the reigning family, 
the ftate felt at laft the effedls of the difcords which this 
divided ituthority could not fail to occafion. The two kings 
formed each a party to which every one attached himfelf 
according to his interefts of particular inclination. Thefe 
inteftine divifions forced the fovereigns to feek,, in emula- 
tion of each other, means to gain the affeSion of their fub- 
jtRs. They had recourfe to fuch relaxations of authority as 
infenfibly became very prejudicial to the maintenance and 
tranquillity of the ftate. 

^ Snpra, part' 2. 1. 1. c. 3. art. 6, , ^ Strabo, 1. 8. p. 563. 561^ 562. 
' Ajill.polit.l. 2.C.9.P. 329. E.; Str-bo, p. 560, 
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Eurypont or £urithion, grandfon of Procles, was the firft: 
who, to pleafc the people, remitted fomething of thje abfo» 
lute authority ^vhich the kings of Sparta had always enjoy- 
ed : A condeicenfion which produced horrible confufion and 
unbridled liceatioufnefs 3 afource of an infinity of raifchicfs 
which long afllifted the ilate. The people, inftead of grow- 
ing more traSabk, became only the more iniblent. Liber^ 
ty degenerated into independence. The Kings had no 
longer any authority. They even dared to attempt their 
. facred perfons. Eunomes, the father of Lycurgus, loift his 
life in a fedition ». In the midfl: of ihefe trovibles and 
anarchy appeared Lycurgus^ whofe prudence and firmncfs 
tvrought an entire change in the government of Laceda> 
jnon^ 

This famous legiflator might eafily have mqunted the 
throne upon the death of his elder brother, who had left 
no male iflbe : he even reigned fome months. But having 
learned that the queen his fifter-in-law was pregnant, he 
declared that the crown belonged to the child which (hould 
be born, if it were a fon. He kept his word ; and the queen 
being delivered of a prince, Lycurgus declared him king, 
and from' that inftant divefted himfelf of the fovereign- 
power °. 

A condufl fo, generous did jiot lay the fufpicions which 
fome enemies of Lycurgus had deiigned to raife of the up- 
rightnefs of his intentions. To calm thefe and diflipace 
them entirely, this great man condemned himfelf to a vo- 
luntary exile. He undertook many voyages, with a view 
of confulting the moft able and experienced fages in the 
art of governing. He Avent firft to Crete ; then pafled into 
Afia; and laftly travelled into Egypt, then the abode of 
fclence and politics ^. 

Lycurgus had governed the ftate but three months, but 
that time was fufficient to make known his abilities. His^ 
virtues had attrafted the efteem and veneration of all his 

"B Plut. in Lycurg. p. 40. » Plut. p. 40, 4'. 
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fellfiw^citizensp. His abfencc made them ftiU more fenfible 
of their vkluc. Diforders had fo increafed iu Sparta, that 
the whole ftate fent deputies I'everal times to prcfe his re- 
turn 1. This difpofition of the minds of the citizens deter-/ 
mined. Lycurgus to revifit his .country. He immediately 
refolved to change the form of government, perfuaded 
that the eftablifliment of fome particular laws could bring 
no relief to the evils he wanted to cure »•. 

Before he e^tecutcd his defign, he went to Delphos to 
confult Apollo upon the defign he meditated. The god 
approved it. He received, the mod favourable anfwer. 
The prieftefs faluted him the friend of the gods, exclaim- 
ing that Ihc knew not whether (he ought not to regard him 
as a divinity rather than a mere mortal. Then ftie afliircd 
Lycurgus, that Apollo had granted his petition, and that 
he fhduld form a ftatc the moll excellent tliat had ever 
cxifted f. 

We eafily conceive what credit and authority Lycurgus 
acquii-ed by fuch a farftion, and how much it afllfted him 
in removing difficulties. On his return to Lacedxmon, 
he began by gaining the mod eminent of the city, by com- 
municating to them his defigns. Being alTured of their con^ 
fent, he engaged them to meet in arms in the public fquare, 
to aftonifli and intimidate thofe who fhould attempt to 
oppofe his projeds «. He met with^ no obftacles, and did 
whatever he pleafed, 

I ihall pafs over in filence the detail of the inftitutions 
and ordinances of Lycurgus. I Hull only remark, that this 
legiflator did not think fit to commit his laws to writing ; 
he even very exprefsly forbade it. He wanted to imprint 
them into the minds and hearts of his fellow-citizens °, and 
he fucceeded. It is obfervable alio, that this legiflator 
would make no civil law «, 

It would be difficult, as to the reft, to give a juft and 
precife iiioa of the political government of Laced«mon. 

r Plut^. p. 41 . A. s Plut. p. 42. ' Jbiil. 

* Plut. in Lycurg. p. 43. ' Ibid, 
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Plato himfelf agrees, that it 'is not poffible to define it y. 
In effedl, the government of Sparta was, properly fpeaking, 
neither monarchical, nor ariftocratical, nor democratical ; 
it was mixed, and participated of all thefc different kinds 
of political conftitutions. 

There were two kings at Sparta, but their power was 
weak and greatly circumferibed. It does not appear, that 
their will had any confiderable influence in the ftate, or that 
they had any great credit in the public deliberations ». 
They were, properly fpeaking, only the firft citizens of the 
ftate • ; they acknowledging a fuperior authority in the 
Ephori and the people, to whom they were accountable 
for their condudlb. However, they enjoyed great privi- 
leges, fufiicient to diftJnguilh them honourably. Their 
perfons^ alfo were held in dae greateft refped and confide* « 
ration «. 

The fenate compofed of twenty-cight eledive members, 
\yas originally pofleffcd of a very extenfive authority. This* 
body had bccin inftituted by Lycurgus to maintain an equi- 
librium between the kings and the people ; the fenate 
fiding with - the kings when the people wanted to in- 
grofs too much power, and on the contrary fupporting 
tl\e interefts of the people,,, when the kings appeared too 
enterprifing *. The kings aflifled in the .fenate when they 
thought proper^ and had' the^privilege of a double vote *. 
The fenate alone had the ri^ht of examining affairs, and 
propofmg them in the public aflembly ; but when they had 
given their opinion, the people were the mafters either 
to approve or rejeft it'. The fenators, as I have already 
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faid, were ele6Hve. It was by vote and in their aflemWy, 
that the'^eople proceeded ro that important choite'«. 

Tlie power of the fcnatc appeared very foon too ftrcwig 
and ab folate. It was refolved to give it a check, by oppo- 
iing to it the power of the Ephori. This eftabliflmienr 
rook place about 130 years after Lycurgas*. The Epliori 
were five in number *, and remained only a year in office i- 
They were chofen by the people, and often taken fram 
amoDgft thofe of the laweft con<Htion ^. EftaWiihed to 
defend the rights of the nation againft the enterprifes of 
the kings and of the fenate, they had a good deal i)f re- 
femblance with the tribunes of Rome. Although their 
magiftracy was limited to a year, they became fo powerful, 
that, in riic end, the whale authority refted' in their hands. 
The Ephori had a power to expel tlie fcnators; to put them 
in prifon, and even to punifli them with deaths The 
kings were obliged to obey them at the third fummons «- 
They had a right to fine them, and put them under arreft ■-' 
When the kings entered the fenate, the Ephori were dif- 
pcnfed with rifing at their approach • ; but the kings were 
obliged to pay them that mark of refpeftp. Every month 
they renewed the oath of fidelity to the ftate, the Ephori 
in the name of the. republic, and the kings in their own 
name. The kings obliged themfelvcs by oath, and pro- 
miled to govern according to the laws and cuftoms* The 
oath that the Ephori took in the name of the republic, was^ 
that they would maintain the perfons and authoHty of the 
kings as long as they ftiould exactly obferve. their promifes^. 
For a further check upon the kings, thefe magiflrates had 
contrived a very Angular expedient founded on the igno- 
rance and fuperftition of the people. 

« Arill. ix)litj. 2.c.i9.p.33o. 331. ; Joftin. 1. 3. c.3. 
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Evtry nine years the Ephori chofe a night with a very 
clear and fercne iky. They fat <dow|i in cbe open fields^ 
keeping a profound filence, and their eyes fixed upon tte 
heavens. If they faw a ftar fall, that is to fay, if they 
perceived one of thofe luminous exhalations which we often 
fee {hoot along the flcy, they immediately aocufed die 
kings of having incurred the anger of the gods. They 
fufycnded them from their funftions till they ftiould receive 
from the oradc an order for tlicir re-eftaWi(hment ». 

The Ephori had alfo tl^ charge of watching the oonduft 
of the queens f . Laftly> they had the keeping of the pu- 
blic treafure % and the general infpeaion over all the ftate«; 
Ariftotle jirftly blames the eftabliftraent of* thefe -magi- 
ft rates •=. They caufed the fame difordei»s at Sparta, as the 
tribunes of the people at Rome. 
'The people alfo had great autliority at Sparta, and a 
confidcrable (hare in the government y. The public ai^ 
fembHes folcly decided the affairs of the ftate «. It was alfo 
in thefe aflemblies that the elcAbn <tf the magiftrates was 
made «. 

The government of Laccdaemon, where the authority 
*was divided by five different bodies, two kings, a fcnate, 
five ephori, and the aflcmbly of the people, is a kind of po-* 
litical paradox. The oppofiiion of all tliefe different powers 
which reciprocally thwarted each other, Ihould in all ap* 
pearance have been a perpetual fource of inteftine troubles 
and diflenfions. Neverthelefs we meet, in hiftory with no 
ftate which has been lefs agitated than that of Sparta ; and 
Polybius fays, that of all the people known in hiftory, none 
had fo long preferved their liberty *». This certainly was 
not the effed of a government fo defedive in its confiitu- 
tion as was that of Laced«mon. We can therefore afcribc 
the caufe only to die laws of Lycurgusr So long as they 
were exadly ohierved, the interell: of the ftaie prevailed 

» Plut.in Agid. & Cteom. p. 800. B. . 

^ tlato in Alcibiad. 1 ». p. 441. A. ^ Xeiioph . de rtp. Laced. ivltSltw 

" ^:rian. var. hi ft. 1. 2. c. 5. » Polit. 1. 2. c. 9. p. 330. 

/ Plato dc leg. 1. 4. p.829. D. « Thucyd. 1. 1 , n. 79. 85. 87. 

•Pkt*ijiLycuc2- P*43-1J. ^h.^.c.d. p. 4^'^ 

over 
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over all |)rivate confiderations, and Sparta was the terror 
of her neighbours. Her ruin followed as fopn as Ihe loft 
fight of them. 

In efFefi, we cannot but allow that tjiere was a great fund 
of wifdoni: and prudence in the laws of Lycui-gus. . They 
have been the admiration of the moft famous politicians 
of antiquity, and juftly too, even, though they were to be 
judged by the event. But let us take it along with us, 
that thefe regulations could only be proper for a ftate of 
fmall extent, and were really pradicable only amongft a 
people who were not numerous, fuch as thofe of which 
Greece was compofed. In the time of Lycurgus, they rec- 
koned in Sparta only nine thoufand inhabitant**^, and 
thirty thoufand ia the country J. In fo fraall a ftate a 
people may be educated and governed like a fingle family. 
From this principle, I fliall fay with Polybius, that the 
form of the government of Sparta was well enough adapted 
to it, as long as the Lacedaemonians aimed not at extend- 
ing the bounds oi their dominions. But this fame govern- 
ment became imperfeft and defedive from the moment 
that Sparta fufFcrcd herfelf to be hurried away by views of 
ambition, and conceived projcds of advancement «. 



ARTICLE IIL 
Of the Greek Colonies. 

rpHE attention which I have given to the hiftory of A- 
thens and of Laccdasmon, has occafioned the omif- 
fion of an event which ought not however to be forgot. 
I mean the number of Grecian colonies, which, about the 
beginning of the ages we are going through, quitted their 
mother-country, and went to form eftabli(hments in many 
parts of Afia and Eui'ope. In the preceding volume I have 
indicated the caufe of thofe emigrations. There we faw 

« I^crodot. 1. 7. n. 234. . «* Plutarch, in Lycurg. p. 44- B. 

• Polyb. 1. 6. c. 6. p. 491. Sec alfo the Efprit dcs loix, 1. 4. c. 7. 

what 
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what had been the effeft and confequences of the revolu- 
tion whidi Greece underwent when the Heraclids came and 
wrefted the fceptre from the defcendents of Pelops, about 
^ years after the taking of Troy. The moft renowned 
and celebrated of ihefe colonics, were thofe which were 
formed in Afia by the lonians, the JEolians, and the Do- 
rians. . 

The Trojan war had given the Greeks an opportunity of 
acquiring a pretty exad knowledge of the Leffer Affia. The 
lonians anciently eftablifhed in Attica, but afterwards fet- 
tied in Peloponnefus, had remained there in tranquillity till 
fuch time as the Heraclidx came to retake poQfeilion of it. 
The Achaeans, at that time driven from Laconia, fell upon 
the lonians, and conftrained them to quite Peloponnefus.: 
The lonians took refuge in Attica ^ ; but having mhltipUed 
to fuch a degree that the country could no longer main<» 
tain fo great a number ot inhabitants, Nileus, that fon of 
Codrus whom the Athenians had rejected s, placed himfelf 
at their head, and conduced them into Afia. They took 
pofleflion of a country which was then bounded by^Caria 
and by Lydia. It is that which from them. was after- 
wards called Ionia, There they built twelve cities, Ephe- 
fus. Colophon, Clazomena, &-c, ^ 

This colony had been preceded by another emigration, 
which is not lefs famous in hiflpry. Thofe of the Achssans 
who defcended from -Eolus, having been driven from Laco- 
jaia by the Dorians, \fAio returned into Peloponefus with the 
Heraclidae, found themfelves obliged to feek for new lands K* 
They put themfelves under the condud of Penthileus, that 
fon of Oreftes who had been dethroned by the Heraclidae. 
After fome rambling they fixed themfelves in the Leflcr Afia, 
between Ionia and Myfia, and gave that country the name 
of JEoUa. Smyrna and many other cities owe their founda- 
lion to that colony »^* 

^ See part 2. 1. 1. c. 3. art. 6." « Supra, p. 20. & n<^. 

^ Marm. Anind. ep. 26.; Pauf. 1. 7. c. 2. init.; Julian, var.hift.1, 8. c. 5. 

» See part 2.1. i.e. 3. art. 6. 

k §trabo, 1. 13, p. 872. j VcU. Paterc 1. 1. n, 2.4. 
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Tlie third colony which paffed about the fame tiifie from 
Greece into Afia, was compofed of Dorians* They had ac- 
companied the HeracUdae in their expedition agaii^ the 
Athenians in the reign of Codrus. The Heraclidx were, 
beaten ; but their defeat did not prevent their feizing the 
country of Megara, and giving it to the Dorians. A part 
of this people remained in that country ; fome of them pafled 
into Crete ; but the far-greateft number cftabli(hed them- 
fclves in that part of the Lefler Afia which fi-om them was 
called Ihria. There they built Halicamaffus, Cnidos, and 
other cities. They alfo fpread themfelves into the iilands 
of Rhodes, Cos, &c »• 

I Ihall fay nothing 6f fcveral other colonies which went 
from Greece about the fame time, and ihall pafs over in 
filence ihofe confiderable fettlcments which we know were 
made by the Greeks in Italy ™, in Sicily », on the borders 
of the Pontus Euxinus •, and as far as the coafts of Africa f. 
This detail would lead us too far. The colonies of the 
Lefler Afia are without contradiftion the moft famous of all 
thofe which were ever formed by the Greeks. They prove 
fufficiently to what a height this part of Europe was former* 
\y peopled. We are aftonilhed, that fo inconfiderablc a 
nation as the Greeks, lliut up in the corapafs of a country not 
equal to a fourth part of France, fhouldhave been in a con- 
dition to fend out almofl at the fame time fo grea; a num- 
ber of colonies. 

This perhaps would be the proper place to propofe fon^e 
fcfleffions on the facility and inclination which the ancients 
had to form and fend fo many colonies into countries often 
remote. One might dwell upon that ufage which Angular- 
ly 'charaderifes the ages of which I am now fpeaking. One 
might alfo conclude with much probability, that families 
multiplied much more at that time than they appear to dp 
HOW. There might be room for forming many reafonitigs 
on thccaufe of that reftlefs humour which rendered the 



^ Strabo, I.T4. p. 965. 

» M'ciffliam, p. 510. n Id. p. 463. • Id, p. 5r6. , p 4d. ihld. 
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;^ncients fo fubjeA to migrations^ and which led thcru to 
-change tjicir abode with a facility, that always aftonilhcs u$ 
at prefent. In cffcca, many ages paiFed before the grcatelt 
part of the ancient nations were well cftablifhcd or fixed 
for a continuance in the fame diftrift. All thcfe different 
objefts which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly de* 
ierve to be examined with great attention j but this difcuifion 
would divert us too much from the principal objed. wliich 
ought to employ us in the prefeht article. I return there- 
fore to' the Grecian colonies* 

. I fee nothing particular to fay on the form of government 
followed by the different colonies of which I have l>een 
fpeaking. As moft of thefe tranfmigrations were made 
only about the time that the republican fpirit began to be 
predominant in Greece, die colonies .which went from it 
conformed themfclves to thofe ideas, and adopted, in con- 
fequcnce, the itipublican government. As to the laws, civil 
and political, that they eftablilhed originally, it is to be pre- 
fumed, that, in tlieir beginnings, they differed little from 
thofe of which I had occafion to give an account in the 
fecond part of this work, in explaining the ancient govern- 
ment of Greece ^. In procefs of time only it became necef- 
fary to make fuch alterations as were fuitable to the particu- 
lar pofition of each colony. 

I Ihall carry no further my refearches into the Grecian 
hiftory. My intention is not to deliver all that may be found 
worth notice in a nation fo worthy of our ftudy and of our 
attention. I. (hall only fay a word on the revolution which 
was wrought in the government,, manners, and genius of 
the different flat es of Greece, during the ages here under 
confideration. 

Greece in one fenfe comprehended but one and the fame 
people, and, till about the middle of the ages we are now 
going through, a pretty clofe uniformity of manners prevail- 
ed. But, from that epochaj there is to be obfervcd a'j^reat 
variety anddifagreemcnt in the manners and condnft of the 

s See book t. c. 3. avtS- 

Vot. III. G different 
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different ftates which compofed the Greek nation. It is 
cafy to penetrate the caufe, if we refleft hut a little on the 
events of which this part of Europe was the theatre. 

Government and manners had been originally the fame or 
nearly alike in the different ftates of, Greece, althou'gh 
founded by various colonies. Let us run through the firft 
ages of the hiftbry of Athens, of Argos, of Sicyon, Thebes, 
Sparta, Corinth, Mycenae, we (hall obferve no difference in 
tlie adminiftration of thefe different ftates. We fee the 
fame uniformity fubfift for many ages, and till aft^r the re- 
turn of the Heraclidae into Peloponnefus. As yet the 
Greeks were very ignorant in arts and fciences, in commerce, 
navigation, the art military, and politics. This I have proved 
fufficiently in the fecond part of this work, where I endea- 
voured to make known the ftate of the Greeks in relation 
to all thefe different objedls. That nation was then unenlight* 
cned and very poor, quiet of confequence, and without am- 
bition. Some ages after the return of the Heraclidac, the 
appearance of things was changed. The Greeks began to 
acquire knowledge ; immediately a general revolution ia 
genius was effeded, a univerfal impulfe was felt. Here 
begins the e^ocha of that variety, and of that oppofition 
which ever after reigned in the manners of the different 
people comprehended under the name of Greeks : oppofi* 
tions which however did not become very perceptible till 
fome time after Lycurgus and Solon. Then all the different 
republics of Greece completed their form of government 
and conftitutioRs, and, by a neceffary confequence of events 
of this kind, their primitive turn of thinking changed alfo. 
Each ftate opened its eyes on its own interefts, and formed 
laws and maxims relative to its pofition and particular views. 
A general attention was roufed to the objefts of politics, art?, 
and commerce. Faftions arofe along with ambition and 
luxury. Even the riches of genius with which the nation 
was p abundantly provided, were made the beft of. Orators 
as well as philofophers acquired from this moment a degree 
of efteem, credit, and authority, beyond the example of any 
other cpuniry. 
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This change was not advantageous to Greece. The opu- 
lence of feme of the republics infpired them with thoughts 
of ambition and rivality . Infenfibly a fpirit of incroach*. 
ment and domineering fcized the different ftates of that part 
of Europe. Each of them affcfted fuperiority, and afpired to 
the dire&ion of the whole nation. The general intereft dif- 
appeared, and was facrificed to particular views. Greece 
then was torn with factions and inteftine divifions. In vaia 
did the patriots attempt to raife their voice, and reprefent 
the fatal confequcnccs of thefe quarrels * they were not 
liftened to. The republics feduced and led by fiery orators, 
tore each other to pieces, and engaged continually in the 
moft bloody and obftinate wars. The ifliie was raoft fatal 
to the nation. The advantages which the Greeks alternate- 
ly gsdned over each other, began by mutually weakening , 
them, and ended by fowing in all hearts, fuch feeds of hatred 
and animofity, as rendered for ever irreconcileable all the 
different people cbmprehended under the name of Greeks. 
It is thus that they payed themfelves the way to ruin by ' 
reciprocal lofles, and by aconduft which put them out of con- 
dition of uniting to defend the common liberty. This mif- 
underftanding joined to the weaknefs occafioned by a train 
of continual wars, at length ruined Greece, and forced her 
to fubmit for ever to a foreign yoke. 
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-Of Arts and ManufaSiures. ' 

THE objedls which we are about to examine in thi* 
Uiird part of oiw work, are of a kind fomething dif- 
ferent from thofe which employed us in the prccc- 
y ding yolume. .There we examined the origin and progrcfe 
of the arts: among the moft ancient people. To fulfil this 
defign, we were obliged to enter inp loapy details which 
would now be fuperfluous. The ages which \ve arc now fur- 
veyiug, offer us nothing new of this kind. With the excep- 
tion of the Greeks, the other nations of whom I have had 
csccafion^ofpeak, added nothing to the difcoveries they had 
been long^ in poffcffiqn of. I Ihall therefore attend only t^ 
fuch ftrokes as are capable of charaderifing the geniu^ and 
tafte which reigned in the cnterprifes, and in the monuments 
©f the Aflyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptiansr Indeed the 
cpocha which at prefent ^engages our attention, is that of 
the glory and fplendor of thefe people. After the con^uefts- 
of Cyrus, fucceflively fubjefted to the Pcrfians, Greeks, and 
Romans, they fell into abfolute decay, and their genius 
feemed to be extinguiftied with their liberty. 

The hiftory of the arts among the Greeks in the fpace of 
time comprehended in this third part, does not prefent us 
with obje6h worthy of much attenrion. The progrefs of 
thefe people was, in every kind, much flower than thofe of 
ihe Egyptians and Afiatic nations. The ages we are now 
going through are not yet' thoffe which have immortalifed 
Greece. But about 200 years after this epocha, the Greeks 
took the raoflilublime flights. They then enriched the arts 
with all that imagination and tafte could furnifh. They 
^ caught the real beauties* which neither the Egyptians nor 

the 
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the Afiatics were ever acquainted with. We (hall not how. 
ever enjoy this magnificent fpedacle; it^¥Ould bencceffarjr' 
for that purpofe to defccnd to the time of Pericles, or eveti 
of Alexan4er. The bounds I have prefcribed niyfelf will 
not permit ic. Let us content ourfelves with contemplating 
the dawn which u(hered in fo fine a day. 



C H A P. L 

Of the AJfyrians and Babylonians. 

WE have feen ii;i the firft part-of this work, that Ni- 
neveh owed its foundation toAlTur, and Babylon tt> 
Nimrod •. I faid thcr^p at the fame time, that the ojnnion 
of thofe among the writers of antiquity who attributed ta 
the ancient ^mus and- Semiramis the fuperb works which 
have rendered tliefe two cities fo famous, was not to be de- 
pended upon ^, In efFeft it appears to me improbable^ tliat 
in the earlieft times they fhould have executed fudi equally 
immerife and magnificent ftruftures as are fpoke of by thofe 
authors. I judge them to belong only to the ages which 
employ us at prefent. This opinion raorepvcr is ftrengthen- 
cd by the fuj&age of a number of hiftorians, who in all rc- 
fpefts delerve infinitely more credit than Ctefias copied by 
Diodorus and by other writers modern enough s 

Caftor, whofe chronology appears to have been greatly 
cfteemed by Eufcbius and many other writers of merits ' 
reckoned two kings of Affyria of" the name of Ninus ; one 
who founded Nineveh, and another who mounted the 
throne in the latter times of that empire ♦• Every thing 
leads me vtt believe that we otigln to refer to the fecond 
Ninus the enlargement and magnificence of Nineveh, 
improperly attributed by Ctefias and his copiers to the 
firft Ninus,. the founder of the Aflyrian empire. 

• Book I . c. r . art. 3. >» Ibid, b, 2. c. 3. ^ Sec Marihanir p. 477- 

* AfuJ^ Syncell. p. 305. 20^ A ^ 

As . 
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As to Babylon, it is beyond a doubt that we ought lo 
place the conftrudipn of all the works which have immor- 
talifed that capital, under the reign of its laft fovereigns. 
Bcrofus s Megafthenes '> Herodotus f, and Abydenus ", 
afcribe the honour of all the embellifliments of Babylon 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and to Nitocris his fpoufe. Their te* 
ftimony is conformable to that of the holy fcripturc ^ 1 
believe myfelf therefore fufliciently authorifed to refer to 
the ages treated of in this third part, all that the ancients 
have delivered to us upon the grandeur and magnificence 
of Nineveh and Babylon . 

Here no doubt is the place to ,make a particular defcrip* 
tibiiof thefetwo cities. But, in the firft place, we have 
left; us but very imperfefl: notions of NineVeh. Of all the 
writers of antiquity who have reached down to us, tiot one 
had feen that capital. It had been deftroyed, and that a 
long time, when Herodotus the moft ancient of thofe au- 
thors wrote. As to Babylon, the fubjeft has been treated 
fo often and in fo many works which are in the hands of 
all the world, that I deem it fuperfluous to enlarge upon 
it. , I (hall therefore content myfelf with propofing fome 
general reflexions upon thefe two cities* 

The circumference of Nineveh and of Babylon, if we 
take it upon the common opinion, was of a prodigious an4 
incredible extent. The firfl of thefe two cities formed, ac- 
cording to the ancients, an oblong fquare, the two greater 
fides of wliich were each of 150 ftadia, and the two lefler 
of 90. Its total circuit was confequently 480 ftadia k. We 
commonly eftimate thefe 480 ftadia at 25, or even 30 of 
our common French leagues. But according to the opinion 
of Monfieur de L'Ifle, founded upon good authorities, the 
ftadia of remote antiquity Ihould be eftimated much lower u 
^According then to the redudion which I propofe>, the 

• j^ftid Jof. adverf. Appion. 1. 1. c. 6. 

' j^pttd Eufeb. praep. evang. 1. 9. c. 41 . p. 457. |5. « L. 1 . il. 185. 

^ Apud Eufeb. loco cttat. p. 456. » Daniel, c. 4. %. 27. 

^ Died. 1. 2. p» 11^, ' i Acad, dcj fdcnccs, anp. 1 721, M. p.6o. 61 . 

ground- 
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ground-plan of Nineveh could occupy only about fix fquare 
leagues «. That city muft have been confequently fome- 
thing more than feven times greater than Paris *. 

We read, it is true, in the prophet Jonah, that Nineveh 
was a great city of three days journey «. The greatefl: 
part of commentators have concluded from thence, that 
Nineveh could npt be furrounded in lefs than three days. 
That expreflion appears tp me rather to fignify that three 
days at leaft were ' neceffary to travel into every part of it. 
The explication that I propofe, appears to me cxaftly con- 
formable t6 the million of the prophet. He had in effeft 
been fent to Nineveh to preach repentance, and it was only 
by going through the interior parts of the city, that he 
could declare to its inhabitants the menaces of the Almighty. 
So the facred text fays that Jonah entered the city a day'g 
journey,, and cried «. 

Nineveh moreover was not peopled in proportion to the 
extent of its walls. We read in the fame prophet I have juft 
now quoted, that there were then in that city fix fcore thou- 
fand perfons that could not difcern between their right 
hand and their left p; an expreflion which is underftood, 
and rightly too, to mean children of the lowefl: age. It 
is to be prcfumed from.this paflage, that there could not be 
in Nineveh niore than feven hundred thoufand fouls or 
thereabouts, the children commonly making but the fifth 
part of the inhabitants of a city. Nineveh then contained 
not many more people than Paris, although its compafs was 
infinitely greater. .Undoubtedly that city inclofed many 
very fpacious gardens ; a cuftom eftablifhed from the earlicft 
times, and which ftill continues in the eaftern cities «i. 

I ftiall fay the fame thing of Babylon, and on a much better 
foundation ; for the ancients fpeak in reality of gardens, 

« Ibid. ann. 1 725, p. 54. To fpeak more exaftly 5^-^^^4- fquare leagues. 
• The furface of Paris is TiTT§|:Ti- Pa^'^s of a fquare league. Thus the 
Airfare of Nineveh was more than feven times 7^ greater Uian that of Paris. 
« C. 3. V. 3. 

ff C. 3, y . 4t Sec Father Hardouin ad Plin. 1. 6. fedl. 16. not. (25.) 
J? C. 4« V. II . 1 Acad, des fciences^ ann. 1 725, jM. p. 54, $5^ 

and 
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andeven of arable lands being inclofed within its walk '*. 
Bat othcrwife thoy are by no means agreed upon the extcn c 
erf that city. I thought the preference due to the meafures 
of Herodotus, whofe tcftimony is much fuperior to that of 
all the other writers. He had been at Babylon at a time 
when that city was not entirely fallen from its ancienc 
fplendor ; an advantage which Clitarchus, Diodorus, Stra- 
bo, and the reft could not have had. According then to 
Herodotus, the compafs of Babylon was equal to that of 
Nineveh, that is to fay, 480 ftadia '. But Babylon ^vas a 
perfed fquarc, and confequcntly greater than Nineveh *. 
^According to the proportion that I have already indicated, 
we ought to cftimate the ground-plan of Babylon at more 
than fix fquare leagues of furfacc f. That city was there- 
fore near eight times as big as Paris J. We can fay no- 
thing of the number of the inhabitants it contained : only 
I prefume, that Babylon might be peopled in the feme pro- 
portion as Nineveh. 

Authors have greatly extolled the public wwks and e- 
difices whichs once rendered Babylon one of the wonders of 
tlie world. We may reduce all thefe objeds to five prin- 
cipal heads: I. the height of its walls, a. the temple of 
Belus, 3. the hanging, gardens, 4. the bridge built over 
the river Euphrates, and the quays which lined that river, 5. 
the lake and canals dug by the hand of man to diftributc the 
waters of the Euphrates. 

All thefe works fo marvellous in the judgment of an- 
tiquity, appear to me to have been extremely exaggerated 
by the authors who have fpoke of them. How can we con- 
ceive in effed, that the walls of Babylon could have been 

' Diod.J.a.p. far; CL.Curt. I5.C. 1. 'L. 1.11.178. 

* Notwithftanding what Strabofays, 1. i6.p. 1071. C. 
t In ftrianefs ^^^ 74. ^^^^^^ leaguts. 

\ About 7^. If we were to judge of the greatnefs and cartent of Babylon 
from a fad related by Ariftotle, what an idea ihould we form of it? He 
iay$, that when the city was taken, there was onequartertn it, where th« 
news had not yet arrived three days after. De rep. 1. 3. c. 3. t. a. p. ?«ia. 
311. I do not cdnceivc how an author like Ariftotle oouW ferioufly relate 
iiich an abfurdity. 

318 
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3 iS feet high, aad 8j in thicknef% in a corapafs of near tea ' 
leagues «. ^ 

l.lhall fay die fame of that fqiiare building, known un- 
-der the name oiihe temple of Belus. It was compofed of 
«ight towers placed one above another, diniinifliing always 
as they w^snt up, Herodotus 4oes iiot tell us what was 
^he height of this monument". Diodorus fays that it - 
furpafled all belief ». Scrabo fixes it to one ftadium >, a 
meafuriC which anfwers nearly to fix hundred of our feet K 
For in the time of this geographer, the ftadia were much 
more confidcrabl-e than in the £rft ages f . The entire raafs 
of this building ought to have been anfwerable to its cxcclEve 
height ; and this is alfo the idea that the ancients fdcfigucd 
to give us of it. We may Judge by the following fa^. Xer- 
xes had entirely demolifhed this temple. Alexander un- 
dertook to rebuild it. He defigned to begin by clearing the 
place, and removing the ruins. Ten thonfand workmen 
who were employed two montiis in this work, were not, 
fay they, able to finifti it '. 

The Tichcs indofed in the temple of Belus w^re propor- 
tioned to its immeafity. Without fpeaking of the tables 
and cenfers, tl^ cups and other facred vafes, of mafly 
gold, there was a ftatue 4P feet high $ which alone weigl>, 
ed a thoufand Babylonifti talents. In fhort, according to 
the inventory that the anpients have given i^s of the riches 
contained in this temple, the total fum would amount to 
two hundred and twenty millions and a halt of French livres* 
Exaggerations like thefc deftroy themfelves. 

As to the hanging gardens, according to all appearance 
they never exi.fted. The filence of Kerodotns on a work 
fo iingular and fo remarkable, determines me to place in 

^ Herod.l. j.n.178. Herodotus on this occafion could only fp^ak from 
the apcountsof the inhabitants. When he was at Babylon, the walls weri5 
• jnorc than three fourths deftroyed, as he tells ushinafelf, 1. 3. n. 159, 
■ He only fays that it was four ftadia incompafs, 1. i. n. 181. 
»L. 2. p. 123. r L. 16. p. 1072. 

• The towers of the church of Notre Dame are only 204 f<»et in hei^ibt. 
t We cannot reckon them lefs than 95 fathom 2 feet i » inches. 
? Strabo, 1. t6. p. 1072.; Arrian. de exped, Alex 1. % p. 4S0, 

Vol. III. . H this 
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the rank of fables all that the other writers have delivered 
ppon this pretended wonder. Herodotus had carefully vi- 
iited Babylon. He enters into fuch details as prove that he 
has pmitted none of the rarities of that city. Can we prc- 
fume that he would have paflcd over in filence fuch a 
work as the hanging gardens ? All the authors who have 
fpoke of it are of much later date than this great hiftorian. 
None of them except Berofus ♦ fpeaks on his own teftimony. 
It is always on the report of others. Diodorus had extrafted 
from Ctefias what he fays of thefe famous gardens. There 
is alfo great appearance, that Strabo had drawn from the 
fame fource. In a word, the manner in which Quintus 
Cactius exprefles himfelf, fufSciently Ibews how much the 
cxiftence of thefe gardens appeared to him fufpidous. He 
judged they owed the greatefl part of it to the ima^nation 
of the Greeks ». 

Let us now fpeak of the bridge of Babyloil, which the 
ancients have placed in the number of the moft mai"vellous 
works of the eaft. It was near one hundred fathoms in 
length, and aUnoft four in breadth »». We canrvot deny 
but that a great deal of art and labour was neceflary to lay 
the foundations, which it could not be eafy to fettle in 
the bed of an extremely deep and rapid river, which alfo 
rolls along a prodigious quantity of mud, and whofe bottom 
is entirely fandy. They had therefore taken many prectu- 

• We know that Berofus never ftuck ut exaggerating when he had a mind 
to exalt the wonders of his country. 

« Suptr arct imlgatum Graecorum fabulis mtraculntn penfiUs horti Jurtt, 1. 5. 
c. 1 . p. gf4. There was probably at Babylon fome hill lined with tcrraffes, 
and adorned with trees. This kind of garden ipay have been enough for a 
heated imagination to giye birth to the defcriptions which we read at this 
time in certain authors. 

^ Diod. 1. 2. p. 1 21 . According to that author, the bridge of Babylon was 
5 fladia in length and 30 feet in breadth, fleducing thefe diinenfions to our 
i;ieafares, this bridge may have been 477 fathom 2 feet 7 inches long. Tbi? 
length, as we fee, is in no fort of proportion to the breadth. Befides, Diodoru? 
lays, that the bs'ydge was built in the narroweft place of the Euphrates. \Ve 
Jcarn from Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1073. A. that at Babylon ihisri\er wa»^ only one 
ilaJium in breadth. I have thought fit in confequence to abindon Ihe text 
f>f plodorus, and fix the length pf the bridge at one Itadium. 

tior^s 
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tions to fccure the piers of the bridge of Babylon. They 
Were built of (tones joined and fattened together with 
, cramps of iron^ and their joints filled with melted lead '. 
The front of the piers, turned towards the current of the 
Euphrates, was defended by buttrefles extremely advanced^ 
which diminiflied the weight and force of the water, by cut- 
ting it at a great diftance «». Such was the bridge t)f Baby- 
lon. 

While we do juftice to the fkill of the Babylonians, in 
<;onduaing thefe work?, we cannot help remarking the bad 
tafte, which, at all times, reigned in the works bf^ the eaft- 
crn nations* The bridge of Babylon furnifhes a ftriking 
inftanceofiti This edifice was abfolutely without grace^ 
or any air of majefty. The breadth of it was in no fort of 
proportion to its length *. The diftance between the piers 
was alfo very ill contrived. They were diftant from each 
other only eleven feet anda half*. Finally, this bridge was 
not arched ^ We may judge erf its effect on the view. 

The Babylonians, however, were not the only people 
who were ignorant of the art of turning an arch. This 
fecret, as far as I caii find, was unknown to all the people 
of remote antiquity, who> generally fpeaking, do not ap* 
pear to have been very (kilful in ftone-cutting^ 

As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we may bd* 
lieve that they were grand ^nd magnificent \ but I fliall not 
cafily believe that they furpaffed Ihofe which we have daily 
under our eyes. In this refpeft^ I believe, Paris may difputo 
it for magnificence, aiid for the extent of the work with all 
the cities of the univerfe. 

1 (hall fpeak more particularly in the following book of 
the canals, and of the lake, for the difchargc and paflagq 

^ Hetod.l.i.n.i86. -» Dioc). ibkl. 

• Following the fame rcduftion that we have propofed, this bridge wa» 
95 fethom a feet ii inches in length, and 4 fathom 2 feet 7 inches in 
breadth. The length of" the I>ont Royal is only 72 fathom ; yet ii»>breadth 
is 8 fathom 4 feet t. 

« Diod. I. 1 . p. 1 2 1 . ' Herod, h i . n. 186. ; Jbiod. loco citato. 

t The extent of Weftminfler bridge is 1223 feet from vtbarf to ivtarf, ami 
its kreadtbvfitim the battlemiffts 44 fi^- 

Ha. ef 
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^f the waters of the Euphrates. We Ihall fee there. whe- 
ther there is not a good deal of abatemeat to be made inr 
the account of the ancients^ when they make the circum- 
ference of the lake of Babylon amount to laoo fquare fta- 
diair; chat is to fay, to more than fifty leagues *, and tlic 
depth of it to about 120 feet »> ; adding, that this lake was 
lined with ftones throughout '. . 

I do nor, ho-wever, pretend by thefe refleftions to exte- 
nuate altogether the grandeur and magnificence of Nine- 
veil and of Babylon. I only think we (houldmake a con- 
.fiderable allowance for exaggeration, in whit the ancients 
have delivered to us- concerning them. I think, moreover, 
that the Aflyrians. and Babylonian* had no idea of what we 
call the orders of architefture* I judge fo from the little 
tafte which the Afiaiics in all ages difcovered in their build- 
rngs f . I believe then that the monuments which formerly 
rendered Nineveh and Babylon fo famous, were more re- 
markable for their fingularity, and for the profufion of orna- 
ment, than by the fymmetry and grace of their eonftru&ion. 
That elegance,, and thofe beautiful proportions which charm 
and allure us in the Grecian architefiure, were, and ftill 
fire, unknown in the Indies, in China, in Perfia, and, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, in all the eaft. 

We can fpeak but very, imperfeftly of the tafte of the 
Aflyrians and Babylonians in fculpture ; only we fee that 
this art muft have been very much praftifed among thefe 
people. The fcripfure fpeaks 6f a, golden ,ftat«e fixty cu- 
Kits in height, and fix in breadth, fet up by rhe orders of 
Nebuchadnezzar J^,* without reckoning many other repre- 
fentations of divinities and princes which filled the remplea 

i Megafthen. apud'E'ufeb. praep. evang. 1, 9. c.41 . p. 457. C. ; 0iod. 1. 2. 
pi 122. . 

*» Megafthen. loco cit, Thefe i23 feet make 114 feet 7 inches, Paris* 
meafure. Diod. U>co ciU makes the lake of Babylon only 35 feet in 'depth. 
It is (III! a great deal. 

•^ Herod. 1. 1. n. its. Diod.l. 2. p. 122. lay, that it was Hned with a 
wi'l of bricks cemented with bitumen. 

t ?xo[\\ this propolition we ma-a except the GfC^ks-of Alia Minor. 

• Dan. c. 3. V. I. ' 

ami 
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and palaces of Babylon >• It is certain then, that the Baby^ 
lonians worked much in fculpture ; but is it certain alfo, 
thac taftc and correflncfs diftinguifticd the works of their 
artifts. \ This may very reafonably be doubted. In eflfcA, 
we do not fee that the Afiatics ever knew how to defiga 
with tafte and predfion. I judge fo, not only by the mo- 
dern produftions of thefc nations, but even byfuch of their 
monuments as^have efcaped the injuries of time. The 
figures which we fee on all that remains of the has reliefs 
of the ancient orientals, are clumfy and incorred, without 
attitude, grace, or variety of cxpreffion. We fliall conceive 
ftill a worfe opinion of the artills of Babylon, if we admit 
that the ruins, now known under the name of tH ruins 
of Perfepolis, are the remains of a palace built by the firfl 
favereigns of Perfia. The ftatues and bas reliefs which are 
yet to be fcen there, are affiiredly of the worft tafte and the 
nieaneft execution « ; yet it appears that thefe works, as 
indifferent asf they are, would have been' above the hands 
of the ancient fculptors of Babylon. I fay it on the autho^ 
rity of Diodorus, who tells us, that the palaces of Perfepofo 
and Sufa were built by artifts whom Cambyfes tranfportcd 
out of Egypt into Perfia, after he had lubjeded that empire ■* 
Ncverthelefs,.when Cambyfes made himfcif matter of Egypt, 
he was already fo of Babylon, and confequently had it 
eafily in bis power to have taken thence whatever work- 
men he fliould have believed eap^We of executing the mag- 
nificent Avorks he had refolved to ereft. If this prince 
then thought it neceflary to tranfport Egyptian artifts into- 
Perfia, I think wc may fairly conclude that he efteemed 
tiiofe of Babylon incapable of fulfilling the grand and mag- 
nificent projefts he had conceived. For what otber motive 
could have engaged him to fuch a ftep? With equal ta- 
lents their being at hand fliould have determined Gambyfes- _ 
to prefer the Babylonian workmen. In the following ar- 
ticle, I ftiall again have occafion to return to the manner" 

» Il)an. c. 5. V.4.; Diod. 1. 2. p. 122. 12^. 

* sec Cha^din, t. a.-Pr i4d, &c. ; Le BTuyn, t. 2- p. 285. 

»L. I. p. 55. 5c 56. 

and 
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and charader of thcfe people in tvorks of tafte and ge- 
nius. 

Let us othcrwife do juftice to the Babylonians on their 
proficiency in many branches of the arts Tvhich they appear' 
to have very well underftood. In the number of thefe I fiiall 
place, for example, the foundery of metals* The great 
quantity of ftatues of gold, filver, and bronze, which de- 
corated the temples of Babylon », prove it fufficiently. I 
might alfo enlarge upon the Ikill of the Babylonians in the 
manufadlures of the loom, and particularly in works of 
embroidery ; but I referve thefe details for the article in 
which I fhall treat of the manners and cuftoms of tbefcf 
people. What I fhall there have occaflon to fay of their 
luxury and magnificence, will not permit us to doubt of that 
degree of perfeftion to which the Babylonians had carried 
a great part of the arts in the brilliant ages of their mo- 
narchy. 

I fliould have fpoken of the temple of Solomon, and of 
all the equally curious and magnificent works which we 
know to have been executed by the orders of this prince. 
But the hiftory and the monuments of the Jewifti nation 
do not enter into the plan which I have propofed, I have 
never treated of them othcrwife than incidentally, and 
when it was neceflary to have recourfe to them to clear 
up and afcertain the ftate of the arts in Afia and Egypti 
in the ages which formed the objed: of the firft and fecond 
parts of this work. The epocha which we are now go* 
ing through, difpenfes with our borrowing any thing from 
the hiftory of the chofen people. We ftiall find enough 
o£ refources in profane writers to, eftablifti the fafts of 
which I am to give an account in this third par:. 

• Dan.c.5. V.4.; Herod. 1. 1. n. 181.; Diod.l. 2, p. 122. 123. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P- n. 

Of tie Egyptians. 

I Have faid, that, according to all appearances, we ought 
to abate a great deal of the idea which the ancient! 
have defigned to give us of the monuments conftrufted by 
the Aflyrians and Babylonians. We have the better autho- 
rity for this, as nothing remains at this time capable of 
juftifying the marvels that antiquity publiftied of Nine- 
veh and Babylon. Thus we are not obliged to admit re- 
lations often repugnant to reafon. AVe ought not to pafs 
abfolutely the fame, judgment of the fads which ancient 
authors have tranfmitted to us upon the monuments 
of the Egyptians. 1 fliall obferve at firft fight, that 
the writers of antiquity do not appear to have given 
into the fame exaggerations upon the Egyptian edifi- 
ces as upon thofe of AiGa. Befides, the obelilks and pyra- 
mids fubfift to this day, without fpeaking of an infinity of 
other monuments, whofe ruins alone may enable us to 
judge of the grandeur and magnificence which reigned in 
the enterprifes of the Egyptians. What we have under 
our eyes, confirms almoft all that ancient authors have been 
able to fay upon this fubjeft. Thus we are able to deter- 
mine what credit is due to their teftimony, and to judge of 
the fafts they lay before us. . 

I have fpoke, in the fecond part of this work, of the 
city of Thebes, of the obelilks, and of all the other mo- 
numents whofe conftruftion I thought belonged to the 
ages which then employed us. As for the pyramids, the 
writers of antiquity agfee neither on the time nor the au- 
thors of thefe Angular works. They are commonly pla- 
ced in the number of the moft ancient monuments of E- 
gypt. Neverthelefs, I believe this may be doubted. Ho- 
mer, who makes frequent mention of Egypt, who relates 
many fingularities of -this country, who fpeaks of Thebes 
and of its hundred gates, fays nothing of the pyramids. 

This 
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This filcncc leads me to believe, that thefe extraordinarf 
monuments did not exift^.or at leafl were but juft finittied in 
his time. I prefume, in confequencc, that they could have 
1)cen creSed only in the ages which employ us at prefent, 
perhaps half a century before or after Homer *.. 

I think it unnecefTary to dwell upon a long dcfcription of 
the pyramids. We know that the largeft of the three 
H^hich are fome leagues diftant from Cairo, forms a fquare 
each fide of whofe bafc is 660 feet. Its circumference of 
coijfequence is 2640 feet. It has near 500 feet of perpen^ 
dicular height. Its fummit is terminated ))y a platform^ 
each fide of which may be 16 or 17 feet. The folid con* 
tents of the pyramid'll"3Y3759o^«oubic.fathpm8i». This a- 
mazing mafs is compofcd 6f ftoftei 'ef an extraordinary 
fize. There are many of them 30 feet lofig; by 4 in height, 
and 3 in breadth «. 

• Herodotus relates, that- a hundred th<iufand workmen 
were employed at riie 'f«!ie tUn^ *ft;^he (poiiftruftion of this 
pyramid '- They$0^r5Jt£^relie^ed by ^^ equal number every 
three months. Ten whole years*(5^ei^^rtifiloycd in hewing 
and conveying the ftones f* Twenty more were necelTary to 

• It appears pretty certain tbat this poet lived finncthing more than 
"<9a5 years before J. C. The date I affign the pyianuds, agrees pcrfe<aiy 
with that given them by Diodorus, 1. i . p 72. 

p Keg. Ident. acad. hid. autore J. B. Duhamel^ p. 428. ; Sicard. mem. dea 
miff, du Levant, t. ?• p. 170.171. 

1 Herod. 1. 2. n. 1 24. ; Pictro d'elh Valle, let. 11 . 1. 1 . p. 224. 225. ; MaiUet, 
d^ftrript. de I'Egypte, p. 224. 23^- 231 . 253. 

'L,i.n.T24.; 0iod. 1. i.p.73. and Plin. 1. 36. fe<9t. 17. fay three hundred 
and fiscty thoufand. 

t Herod.l,2.n. 124.; Diod.l. i.p.72.i PKn. 1. gb.fcft. 17.P. 738. fay 
that the ftones employed in building the pyramid were brought from iEthi- 
opia, and from Arabia. This faft does not appear to me to be well cftablilh- 
ed. In the firft place, it is not likely that the kings of Egypt having excellent 
materials at hand, fhould have unneceflarily expended immenfe fanps to bring 
them from afar. Again, the (tones of the pyramid have too near a refcm- 
blancc to thofe which are found ix? the ncighbourlK)od, for us to imagine 
that they were not taken thence. Thevenot, t. 2. p. 484. and Varfleb. re- 
lat. d'Egypte, p. 138. I Ihould only think that tliey may have brought 
the marble which covered the pyramids on the otitfide from the neighbour- 
ly pf the Ked fea, and from the Upper Egypt. 
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finifc this enormous edifice *, which contained in its infidc 
galleries^ chambers, and a well. An infcription tells us how 
much it had coft forleeks, garlic, onions, and fuch like ve- 
getables furniflied to the workmen. This fum, fay they, a- 
mounted to fixteen hundred talents of filver «, jhat is to fay, 
to near feven millions of French money. This obje<a was 
certainlythe principal article of the expcnfe. I do not think 
that the furplus can have been conflderable, or I would 
rather fay that the food of the workmen was all the expenfe 
of building the pyramids. In effe£l, I think 1 have good 
authority for maintaining, that all the ancient monuments 
of Egypt were built by arbitrary lafks ^. The monarchs 
therefore who undertook the pyramids, were at no other 
expenfe than that of feeding the workmen employed in 
thefc immenfe labours, 

I have faid that the great pyramid was built almoft 
throughout of ftones of an enormous fize. Our modern 
authors have reafoned much and formed many conjeflures, 
to explain by what means the Egyptians could raife fuch 
enormous maflcs to the height we fee them. Thefe doubts 
have probably been occafioncd by fome writers of antiquity, 
who fpeak of that operation but in a very vague and un- 
certain manlier. Diodonis fays, that they accompli&ed 
the building of the pyramids by means of terrafles difpofed 
in an inclined plane :^. Hci^dds to this relation fuch cii- 
cumftances as cannot fail to render it very fufpicious to 
whofoever will refleft upon it. What we read in Pliny is 
fubje^: to the fame ccnfure. This author feems to have 
copied Diodorus, not omitting however to diifufe his ufual 
obfcurity on what he borrows from the Greek hiftorian =«. 
Neverthelefs ii;^was very eafy, by confulting Herodotus, to 
form a very finxfelc and a very ju(t idea of the manner in 
which the pyranids were conftruflied. 

According to thisgreat hiftorian, the pyramids were form- 
ed by diftind courfes of ftones, which courfes fucceffively 

« Heroid.Diod. Plin. /«'««*. ^ 

« Herod. 1. a.n. 125.; Diod& 1. 1- p. 73-; PUo. ^-^6. feft. 17, p. 738. 
^ See Arift.dercp.1. 5.c.H.t.2.p. 407.E.; Diod^l. i. p.73'& 74- 
y L, I . p. 73. . « Sec 1. 36. k^, 17, 

Voh^Uh I ' . diminilliad 
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dirnin idled in fize, as the proportions of the edifices re- 
quired it. Every courfe was fo much within that imtocdi* 
arely below it, as to make .each front of th6 pyramid form 
a fort of Hair. The relations of modern travellers agree 
perfedly with this. It is even yet eafy at pirefent to count 
the number of courfes which form the great pyramid*. 
This faS being admitted, we fee that only time and patience 
were neceflkry to raife the heavieft ftones to any height 
whatever. A very fimple machine, and according to He- 
rodotus very eafy to manage, placed upon the fi^;ft courfe, 
fcrvcd to raife the ftones deftined for the conftrudion of 
the fecond. The fecond being finiftied, another machine 
of the fame I have been fpeaking of was fixed upon it, and 
^o on for the reft ^ ; one or more of the machines being 
always left upon each of the courfes already laid, to fervc 
fucceffively for raifing the ftones from ftep to ftep *. By 
repeating this operation as often as was neceffary to form 
the height of the pyramid, they accomplifhed the raifing the 
ftones with cafe to its utmoft fummit. Such, by the report 
of 'Herodotus, was the manner that the body of this won- 
ftrous edifice was eonftrufted. 

The fame author teaches us alfo the way they fell upon for 
the exterior covering of the pyramid ; forit is certain that they 
liad all originally an outward coat, whether of f^uare flags, 
pf marble, or of bricks, or of fraall ftones, in fucba man- 
ner that they.prefented to the eye only a perfeftly even 
ilope, fjch as we fee at prefent in moft of thefe builings s 
It is true, that at this time the great pyramid prefents us oxx, 
f ach of its fides only a kind of ftair y but it is ,eafy to con- 

• See Greaves pyramidograph. p. n. ; Thevenot, t. 2. p, 412. 4i3 ; Van- 
fcb. rel^t. de TEgypte, p. 140. ; p. Lucas, voyage du Levant, 1. 1. p.45. 

'' Herod. 1. 2. n. 123. 

• Herodotus gives us alike to nnderftand, that the fame machine ferved 
for thewhole^bnilding, and that the management of it confided in tranfport- 
'V\i that machine upon all the courfes ot the pyramid fucceffively. But I 
Jiave thought proper to prefer the operation that I have indicated. It is both 
jrprp natural and of q^uidier difpatch . 

? eFWC?,.pyr4mj).2o. a2.;Thcvenot,t.2.p. 4n.;P.Lucas, t.i.p.46. 
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Vince burfelves, thalt this enormous maft was originally ovef- 
caft with marble^ which hasdifappeared through tke injuries 
of time, or rather by the aviSity of the Arabs •». Herode- 
tus tells us then what good fenfe alone would have dialed ; 
ihat is to fay, that they began the coating of the pyramids 
from the fummir«- 

Under many of thefe edifices' they had contrived* fubter- 
3raneous paflagcs which it is now impoffible to penetrate. 
The ancients have left us no particular defcription of them. . 
A well ^which Pliny mentions fj and which we ftill fee in 
our days « in the infide of the great pyramid, fcrved* pro- 
bably for an entrance into thefe fubterfaneous placed, He- 
rodotus fays, that they had brought thither the waters 6f 
the Nile by an aqpiedud dug under the eirth, and difeflted 
in fuch a manner^ that the pyramid formed a fort of ifland ^. 
Pliny gi^es us to underftand the fame thing «. Thefe fub- 
terraneous works, fuppofmg there is no exaggeVation in the 
relation of the authors juft quoted, were at leafl: as confider- 
able Us the pyramids themfelves. • We iftuft grant this, ff 
we confider, that thefe edifices are near two leaguing diflaift 
from the Nile, aiid are built upon a hill above in hundred 
feet higher than the level of that river ^. We know, ths?t 
all the pyramids except the great one arc cldfed and inacef- 
fible. Common opinion will now have it, that it has beefi 
open only fince the conqueft of Egypt by the MahometatnSrf 
It is certain rieverthelefs^ that It was fo. in the time of Str^f- 
bo. What he fays of the infide of that building, and of the 
tomb which is found there », is abfolutely conformable to 
.all the modern relations." Plutarch fpeaks alf6 of thee- 
choes produced thdre by thcJvoice « ; a circumftarice related 
equally by our travellers »* It is pretty finigular however, 

^ Maillet, defcript. de i'Egypte, p. 224. 227. 228. 25;?. ; Sicard^ mem* de« 
miflions du Levant, t. 2. p. 282. ; Mem. de Trev. Ao6t 1723, p. 4*25. 
« L. 2. n. 125. f L. 36. fea. 17. 

• Thevenot, p. 4^. 4ii :; MaiUet, p. 249. ; Gfeaves, pytam. p. 14,, ; Van- 
lleb. p. 142. This well is on!y forty feet de^ at the Qtinoft, 

• L. 2. n. 124. ^ L. 36. fea. 17. - - "' 
^ Greaves, pyram. p. 7. j Millet, p. 220. . i L. i r. p- 1 1 ' i« 

« T. 2. p. 903. A. . 

• Creavea, pyram. p. i;. ; P. Locatvo -g« filo Levant, t. r. p. 43- • 

la th^ 
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that all the other authors of antiquity ftiouW havebeeafilcnt 
Tipon this article, and that, in general, they fliould have left 
US no minute defcription of the different conduits, the fevc- 
ral galleries and the chambers which we meet with in the 
infide of the great pyramid, no more than of the tomJ> 
placed in the higheft apanment. 

Scarce any of thofe who in our days have had occafioit 
to fpeak of the pyramids, have failed to dofe the defcription 
with fome ftrokes of a trite and trivial morality upon the 
motives and objcA of thofe fingular monuments. I fliall 
not take up time with refuting thefe vain declamations, re- 
peated from one to another, and didated by ignorance and 
want of judgment. A little more knowledge of the manner 
of thinking of ±e ancient Egyptians, with fome critical 
examination, would have fpared us all thefe fervile repeti- 
tions of our modern writers, confined aim oft always in one 
and the fame eirde of ideas. Let us endeavour to leave it^ 
and explain the reafons which may have determined the 
fovereigns of Egypt to raiif edifices fo fingular as the pyra- 
mids are in all refpedts* 

The Egyptians were perfuaded, that death did not feparatc 
Ihe foul from the body, but that it remained attached to ic 
as long as it could continue entire •». It is fi^m this idea, 
that thefe people took fo many precautions to prefcrve 
their carcafcs from corruption, and to fecure them firom all 
jiccidents which iright occafion their deftruAion. Hence 
the cares they gave thcmfelves and the expenfes they un- 
derwent to embalm the dead, and depofitc them ill places 
covered from all infult. The principal attention of the 
Egyptians was turned to this objeA. Thus tfiey regarded 
their palaces and houfes as injis for but a tranfient abode^ 
giving, by way of diftinifUony the nameof eternal habitations 
10 the tombs p. 

• Scrv. ad -Sneid. 1. 3, v. 67. p Diod. 1. 1 . p. 6a 61 . 

liVe read in Herodotus, that Camhyfes King of Perfia not having been abltf 
to vent his rage upon Amalis, the laft of the fovereSgssof Egypt, commanded 
fht dead body of this prince to be untombed, and, as the height of ill-treatment, 
ifrcaufcd it to be burnt. Herod. 1. 3. n. 16, 

Hie 
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The fijtuation of Egypt, expofed every year to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, obliged the Egyptians to ta^c all forts of 
precautions to prevent the goick deftru&ion of their fepul* 
chres. It was for this rcafon, that they placed them on rocky 
fituatioBs fuffidently elevated to be fccurc from the over- 
flowings of the river* There they dug cavema in whidi ±e 
mummies were depoGted. \ They afterwards employed all 
ibrts of means to keep the knowledge of them a fecret. The 
entrances of thefe tombs, made in the form of a fquare well, 
were fo artfully covered, that they cannot at this day be 
difcov^red without great fearch and much attention «. 

Thefe fafts being eftablilhed, and they are very certain, 
the conftrudion of the pyramids becomes very eafy and na- 
tural. The intention of the fovercigns who built them, 
was to employ all the means which human art could furniih 
to fccure their dead bodies againfl all events, and in fomc 
fort to aflure them of an eternal duration. In this view, 
they contrived to place them in edifices whofe folidity fliould 
be proof againft time and other injuries. The Egyptian 
architefis chole for that cffeft the pyramidal form, better 
adapted by its ftrufhire than any other, to brave the injuries 
of time. In confequence of the fame principles the founda- ^ 
lions of thefe edifices were laid on' rocks '. Yet not fatisfied 
-with all thefe precautions, the kings of Egypt drained every 
fource of genius and induftry to hide and difguife the place 
tvherc their dead bodies were depofited *. This projeft is 
abfolutely vifible in the conCErufiion of the infide of the 
great pyramid ' * 

Let us join to thefe motives, the maxims of a barbaroo* 
and inhuman policy, which ftiay alfq have contributed to the 
conftruflion of thefe prodigious edifices, fo common i^n an* 
eient Egypt. We know what was formerly the fertility of 
that country, and the little rime and care it coft to ^ultJvatet 

* Pietro dcHa VaUc, Ictt. ir . 1. 1 . p.'23i . ; MaiMet, p. 276. 082. 

* Plin.l. 36. it€L. 16. p. 737.; Mailjet, defcript. de ^Egypte,^p. 219. 220,; 
Greaves, pyramidograph. p. ?• 21. 23. afud Thcvcnot, 1. 1 . 

* See Herod. 1. 3. n. 16.; Diod. I. i.p. 57. 

, '. Pietro dclla Valle, Ictt, 1 1 . p, 223, ; Maiflet, p- 2 1 7. &t, 

the 
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the grourids. That innumerable multitude of inhabitants 
\nrhich then peopled Egypt, enjoyed great abundance and 
touch Icifure* ' It is pretended, that under the reigns of fc- 
veral monarchs there had been many commo^tions and 
troubles occafioned by that idle and ealy life *. In order to 
prevent all faftions and cabals, fome fovereigns thought pro- 
per to find full occupation for their fubjeds even in dme 
of peace. In that view, they contrived the building of the 
pyramids ; an enterprife which muft neccflarily occupy, and 
that for a long time, many thoufands of men. This politi- 
cal reafon has not efcaped Ariftotle ■. It was even perceived 
by Pliny, who however ncgleded it to indulge his ufuil fond- 
nefs for vain and frivolous declamations «. 

I think then, that a double motive may be difcovered iii 
the conftruflion of the pyramids : one diftated by care for 
the future, and the other by policy ; but as much as the firfl: 
of thefe motives may appear excufable, fo much ought the 
•ther to appear odious and deteftable. So we read in hi- 
ftory, that the memory of the fovereigns who had entci*- 
prifed thefe immenfe buildings was held in execration. They 
became, even in their lifetime, the objeft^ of public hatred 
and dcteftation ; and thefe monarchs were fo terrified with 
the complaints and murmurs which they faw arife againfl: 
them, that they could not enjoy the fruit of their enterprifes. 
They durft not caufe themfclves to be interred in the pyra- 
niids erected by their orders : apprehenfive left the enraged 
people ftiould drag thence their carcafes, and deprive them 
of fepulture, thefe wretched fovereigns were forced to re- 
commend to their friends the care of depofiting their bodies 

* Diod. L I . p. 100* ; Plut. t. 2. p. 380. hi 
« De rep. 1. 5. c. 1 1 . t. 2. p.. 4^7. E. * L. ;?6. fe£i, t6. 

Thefe are the terms in which lie exprefles himfelf, fpeaking of the pyramids. 
^emm pecuniae otiefa m jlulia o/lentatio, quippe cumfadendi eat caufa a plerffque 
itadaiur, ne pecufriani fuccejjbribus, aut aemulii infidiantibus praeberent, autnt 
pubs ejfet oiioja. Thefe firft words, res»m, pecuniae otiofa ac fiuUa ofiental^o, 
have ferved for a tejit to all bur modern writers. This thought has appeared 
to them fo fine and fo juft, that they hove cmuloufly commented ami para- 
phrafed it, perpetually and fervilely copying each 6thet, ai is their cnftom, in 
almoft all that concerns remote antiquity, 

in 
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in unknown and fccret places y.' Juft puniftiment of thofc 
cxhorbitant tafks with which they had opprcflcd their fub- 
jefls, and of the unheard-of labours they had exaded. Their 
very name has periftied. The oblivion to which they were 
condemned *, is wi±out doubt the caufe of our uncertainty 
at this day of the times .and authors of thefe famous monu- 
ments. 

After the pyramids, we may place, upon the credit of an- 
dent authors, the labyrinth of Egypt in the rank of the moft; 
confiderable and Angular work9> which have ever been ima-' 
gin^d. There reigns a great diverfity of opinions among 
the anpients upon the time to which that fo boaftcd edifice 
ought to be referred. I (hall follow the opinion of Herodo- 
tus,, who appears to me to deferve the preference, . as well 
for his antiquity, as by the exaftnefs of his fefearches during 
his abode in Egypt. He places the conftruftion of the la- 
byrinth under the twelve kings who reigned at the fame 
time for fifteen years*.' That event happened about 600 
years before J, C*- Pomp. Mela differs alfovery little from 
the relation of Herodotus »>. It is then after thefe two 
jiuthors, that I am going to trace a fuccinft idea of the laby. 
rinth pf Egypt, 

This edifice, according to Herodotus, who had vifited it 
very exaftly, furpafled every thing that this great hillorian 
could have conceived either of himfelf or from others. Un- 
der one and the famecircuit of walls they iad inclofed 3000 
halls, twelve of which were of a partigular form and beauty c, 
AH thefe apartments communicated with each other, bun 
by fo many turns and windings, that without a good guide it 
vvas impoffible to avoid wandering ^ Thefe 3000 halls or 

y Dipdl. i.p. 73. 74. « Herod. 1.2. n. 128, 

•L. 2.11.148. »'L. I.C.9. 

Thjs author attributes the conftrudjon of the labyrinth to Pfarametichu*,' 
the laft of thefe twelve kings. The filenfce of Homer on the labyrinth of Egypt 
ferves further to confirm my opinion, and proves, that the c«nftruftion of this 
monument was pofterior to that great poet. 

« L. 2. n. 143. 

P. Mela fays twelve palaces, a term which expreiles thcgieatnefs and magni* 
^rcnce of the twelve halls of lierodotus. 

^ p. M?la Jfico citaf, \ Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1 165. ; PKn. 1. 36. fcft/iS. p. 739. 

chambers 
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chambers were moreover diftrawtAi in fuch a mannier, diat 
there were as many below ground as above. Herodotus a£* 
lures us^ chat he vificed all the apartments above ground; 
but for thofe that were fubterraneous^ thcjr would act per- 
mit him to enter them from motives of fuperftition «. The 
whole building of the labyrinth^ walls^ and ceiling, were of 
white marble, and difplaycd a great profufion of fculpture '. 
Each of the twelve halls or galleries I have mentioned, 
were fupported on columns of the fame marble t. In fine, 
the labyrinth ended with a pyramid forty fathom high. 
Figures of animulswere ingravedon it larger than: the life <>• 
There are npw no remsuns of this fo lingular and fo magni* 
ficent monament ^ 

I think I have delivered every thing of confequence tranf- 
mitted to us by the ancients on the Egyptian monuments, 
and that, following the relation of modern travellers, I have 
gi^en a fufficient idel df what now remains of them ^. Let 
us now allow ourfelves fome refle&ions upon all thefe works. 
Let us examine' the genius and tafte which chara&erifed 
the enterprifes of the Egyptians. 

. We cannot deily but that feme ideas of grandeur entered 
into the projefts of thefe people. They aimed, if the expref*. 
fioh may be 'aU6«rpd, to render their works immortal : this 
certainly is the end they appear to have propofed. They 
for|;ot nothing which they imagined could contribute to en* 
able their monuments to brave the injuries of time. The 
Egyptians-^fought out all the arts which human power could 
furnilh to giveilability to their edifices. They are as folid 
as immenfe ; arid in all appearance no wood entered into 
their eonftruftion ; at Icaft, none is to be feen in what re- 
mains at this day of the Egyptian monuments either entire 
or in ruins ». They are even compofed, for the moft part, 
of aftoniihing blocks of ftone, marble, or granite ; and ecu 

«L.2.n.i4«. 'Herod. Ibid. « iWd. »> Ibid. 

« See voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. ip. 151. 153. 

> See part 2. book 2. c. 3. art. I . 

' voyage into Eg^pt by Granger, p. 152. 153. ; Paul, Lucai, third voyig8» 

tainly 
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tainly thefe poojplp poflefled an art, of rein6vu)g the mpft 
,enonDoas loafies v^ich pcculiir facility. This jul^ice ^ould 
be 4ifficuU to refuie them» whej;| )ii:(e (^Qofider the guamity of 
obeliiks, colpfiiife^, fpires^ ap4 ftoaei of prdfdigious bmlki 
' which they raife4 to furprifing ^^p *. 

Such tbcBi in gefiieral; is the jcharacler and reigning taft« 
of the monuments of Egypt. Huge and amazing |»lcs in* 
deed i\\ty ariCj,.and which we cannot fee i^itbout a certaia 
awe J but in vain- do we look for grace, elegance, or fymmc* 
try. When we examine what may yet be found of the 
temples^ palax;e£, and other edifices raifed by^^ the ancient 
Egyptians^ the wjiole convinces us, that thcf(? peoj^Je had 
no rules of proportiQn, no. fixed and fettled plan for their 
building.: They worked, fo to fpeak^ at random, and in a 
manner ablj?lutely vague and deftitute of principles.^ 

The Egypxians iblely occupied with.heaping.niafles upon 
ma0es, and rViilng flones upon ftone^ knew nothing of the 
refources furniftied by the arts of elegance. They %Jght not 
to pleafe, but tp aftonilh the eye of the fpeft^cor* ./Hence 
they were for ever ignorant of beautiful pjcoportiqn or ad- 
vantageous diippfition. Their buildings are flovenly and 
difagreeable in die grofs, gn4 ftill worfe iii the detail* 
The Egypdi^j, archiiefts were, abfolutely^ ignorant of the 
art of decorating an edifice^ They had^.no idea, pf ^ 
juft and fuitjible union of fculp^ure and architeaurtji nor* 
knew they how to diftribute .and plac^ ornaments with 
propriety. They fcattcred them every where Wfth profufion, 
and a falfe and childilh glitter is the. r^Tult of the whole. 
Ignorance and barbarity are vifible in the whole oeconpmy 
of their edifices, even the moft fuperb. Columns, capitals, 
in a tafte the pdoreft, moft fordid and Ihocking. Entabla-. 
tures of ftupifying clumfinefs, ornaments of an execution 

• Ncvcrthelcfi wc muft agree, that in tHs refpcA the Ph^in^ans forpaiTeA 
the Egyptians. In the •conftTuftion of their emfices they made ufe of ftones 
of a ftiUmore aftonifhing bulk than tholie which form the pyramids and other 
monuments of Egypt. Yet the Peruvians bad no knowledge of mechanic* 
properly fo called. All they dVd was by main frength and dint of numbers, 
and by means of terralTes difpofedin the manner ^ inclined planes. Acofta, 
hift. nat. des ind. Occld. 1. 6. c. 14.; Hift. 4ei Incas, 1. 1. p.^. 6t: 264. 265. 
268.; Mem. deTrev. February 1750. p. J69.; ^wgii€r,voy3ftavrP«r9ti;p 105. 
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toKr*d*(*|if. lrtiippoi»t3fcly rtdMlbuj. Truth incefl'antly tor- 
tured* thrbiigh the whole •i^' Thefe people, in fine, were en- 
iirel;f ignorant of the art of Varying of figures; A monotony 
aniMtfOrjnity ftsrtifdfdfne^ 'flwckia^/f-cign^ through all 
tlieir cqmp^fidons/ ' No phlpohion moreover/ no dcfign, 
ho' meaning in the execution, all ii eq[ually' fpiritlefs and 
barbarotiii"^ \. • •• . - ... • .; • 

Thi^. eftimate of the Egyptian architefllufens befides per- 
feftly'cqiiTormable to the jil'dgraent paff^d up6ii it by Stra- 
bo. This famous geagrapfiei'," who had trt veiled through 
Egypt/ affurei us, that the edifices riifed by thb ancient in- 
habittitttsof tliatcoUntVydifplayed ncithet derigri,norgeniu5, 
hor.elegance >». So W fee, that their manner of building 
t/a^ fono\veJ neither by the Grcdks^ norfey the* Romans. 
The Egyptian tafte in architeAure has vifibty no manlier of 
f ^lat5dn H'lth that tranfmut(?d to ns by Greece and Italy », 
wiricK alone howevtrt" rfefcrvcii to be followed either for ele- 
gance^ oy even for fplidity ^. ' 

\uti usr'add,' that the Egyptians appear to h^ive been en- 
tirely 'igtiofrant of the art of riii*owing an arch. We find no 
appearance; ho indication of it in what now remains of 
their a^nciefit 'buildings.. , We do* not* even find that they 
ItneW the: art of cutting arth^wife the blocks of (lone which 
forni the' iieVds 'of thelf ^dopVs.^ They arc all uniformly 
terfeifhated by a lintel abfofutely ftraight and ^ven •. It is 
theYa^ne tjiiiig'with rheirVoofs. I have faid above, that, 
according to all appearatfce, the Egyptians admitted no 
Wood'itf the; conftrufiioii jof their buildings of confequence,. 
fuch as temples, palaces &c. . Large ftones refting at each^ 
fend upon: the avails of the halls feryedfor^beams, arid com- 

* See I'aul Luca«, third voyag^e/t. J x>. 33.; Pococke, defcript, of ilie Levant, 
, 4. r.; NortwS'tr»v<ls iirto Egypt and'Nabia; t, 2. .. 

^ L. 17.P. 1139. B. See alio the relation of Say J, in thccolIeaionofThe- 
.ienot, ^. 2rlx-4. -j - - * -' V. 

;* Athen J. 5* c. .9. p* 2C)<^.; P. I-ucai, fhUd voyage, t. 3. p. 17. 59. 264. ; SicarJ, 
j^jcni. des rn'Mf. du Levant, t. 2. p. 23^^. ^ 

t \Vc may iudge of the folidity which' the Greeks and Romans knew how to 
give thtir builQi^5, by feeing after hpw.many ages ipany editiLCS of Greece 
and rxonie Itill brave the injuries of time. \ 

• Sea Pococke, "voyage to the Levant, 1. 1.; Nordcn, travels intoEgyp- 
ind Nubia, t. 2. ;. &i>d tije Other autbors before cUcd. 

* * poicei 
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ppfed the roofs p; But as in any confiderable. reach thei'e 
ilpnes. might h^tvc given w^, the. Egyptians fiipported 
them by columns. And this we fee was praftifed in all the 
grand edifices defcribed by modem travellers i. ; Often 
even afingle ftone formed the^roof of ahall s A* to the 
reft, we are not to believe tha; the /Jefire of rendering 
jheir edifices more durable and folid> was the only reafon 
, whicji led the Egyptians ;o build theiji without wood. The 
nature of the climate they in}tabited, undopbtedly coiir 
tributed a great deal to it, Egypt produced no wood for 
4>uilding. Scarce do we find any for fewcl ^ 

We Ihall not cqncejve a bett;ef idea of the progrefs pf the 
Egyptians in the arts of tafte and elegance, if^ we caft ouv. 
eyes upon nyhatyet remains of their ancipnt fculptures. 
Their ftatues and ingravings difplay neither genius, nor 
talents,; nprjuftnefs. They are equally awkward and in- 
corredl. The figures in general arepbpr and flat, all of ^ 
itze, without regard to ^erfpedivpfJeflemng, ftif, >xithout 
elegance or ingenuity", without tllidy in the choice qf the 
fubjed, without aftion, delicacy, or any foit of expreiEon. 
The EgyptiaOjS, in;a wo^d, knew neither how. to defigh fim- 
pie figurj?s nor to group their compofitions, ' No meaning 
.'neitherjp nor variety in thofe hideous aflemblage? prefented 
in their ingravings ** l<et qs reili^rk s^lfo^ that their figures 
s^re always dr^iwn in profile, and never in full-^y- a fourth in^ 
elined. In eifeft, bodies feen u^d^r thefe afpe^ require 
too much addrefs^ and (kilfulnefs efpeciaily, to h^ve been 
fuccelsfiilly repr^fexited by the Egyptians,^ . And yet thjp 

P See Greaves, pyratnid. p. j6.; Tbevenot, t. a. p. /fig. j TP.. Lucas, third 
voyage, t. 3. p. 38. 264. 265. 275. ; Voyage to the Levant, 1. 1 . p. 42. 

«» P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p, 38^ ;. SlCsu^ irtcm. 4e« miflriuLeVant, t. 7, 
p. i6d. ; Granger, voyage Into Egypt, p. 38. 47- k^- 69. 73, . . : 

« Herod*!. %. n'. 1 55i ; Diod. K i . p. s4, ; Str^il)©, \. 1 7, p. % 165. 

f Pieti!o dclla Yallc, lett, 1 1 . p. aio. ai8.j jG ranger, voyage tivto Egypir, 
p, 13. ; Paul. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 21 1 . 21 :?. 

* See the figures ingraved upoo the obelifks, and upca aU the other mo* 
ji uments truly J^ptian . 1 fpeak not here of the has reliefs; for 1 have t\o ver 
fccn any of them, and I even doubt whether the Eg yptianswcrc ever Ikiilcxi 
if? works of this kiad. 
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heads; hands, and feet, for all the fadfty of executing 
them in prolile, have i)a the £g;yptian \Vorks hdth<*r mo- 
tion nor expreffion. 

We have already feeh that it was the fame thing in the 
omamencal part of their architeftuire. It is all hcftvil]^ 
laboured, without tafte and \wthout precifion. If the 
Greeks did learn from the Egyptians to handle the diifcl, 
they found means to make a much better ufe of it. Their 
monuments are as valuable for their grace and Variety, 
their fire, their fpirit, and the truth which antmkifes them, 
as thofe of the Egyptians are difgufting by theJr deformity 
and heavinefs, their monotony and incbrreftnefs. This 
contraft did not efcape the difcernment of the ancients. 
We fee that they made little account of tiie^ fculpturd 
of the Egyptians « 

I have already fpoken of the tafte this peopW had for 
eoloflufcs. We have feen, that, according to the relation of 
modem travellers, many of them ftill ftibfift at this day in 
difFerontpla(<es of Higher igypt^, ^without reckoning the 
fphinx which is found at a little diftance from the pyramids. 
We fee little at prefent except the head of this figlare, 
the reft being buried in the fand. This head is 35 feet round, 
and 26 high. They reckon 15 feet from the ear^to the 
chin «. It is eafjr from thefe dimcnfitos to jadgc'of the 
whole bulk of this enormous ftatue. When I am upon 
this fubjeft, it may be expcdled I ftiouW fay fomething of 
the manner tlie Egypti^n§ went about in making their co- 
joflufes, • A palTage of Diodoras let^ xrs ittto it. 

This author fays, that the Egyptian fpulpton w>cre ac- 

% Stt^rtm, 1. « 7. p. 1 1 ^.; *a*f. 1. 7, c. 5, ^ 

"1 See part a, U)ok a. feifl. 1 . c, 5. 

s Maiilet,' p. 22t,; Thevcn^t. 2.p, 426. Pliny, t, 34. ft^. f 7. e3C4|SSeratfs 
prodigi<«iflV' Uirproporttont of %\ic ffihinx in quetion: lie Ikys, tint if wc 
ineafure the ciFcumfereneeof the bead by tfaeforehtiid, #e0ianflnd it 19a 
^eet In eennps^rs, afidT43 in height. Paul Lucas gives the head of tbe(i;4>inx loo 
feet in caiiit>afa, 4Bd about 70 from the chin to the top ef die forehead. He 
thought wUitQQt dQOtit that he ou^ to copy Pliny. Voyage to the Levant, 
ti,p,44' 

cuftomcd 
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cuAomed to* work at a fta^ue by feparace pieces. To ex« 
eci^e this fort of works, th/ey divided the human body 
into twenty-one |>iirts and one quarter, refpedively meafured 
andproportioDed to reach other. When they agreed upon 
the height of the figure they were about to ioxm^ every 
workman performed in his owa ifaop the particular part he 
was charged with. Although all tliefc different ^Heces had 
been feparately executed, yet they were put together and 
agreed with the utmoft exaSnefs 7. Such is the relation 
of Diodorua; it demands fome reflec^ons. 

This pradke of the Egyptian fculptors, of working a 
ftatue by feparate pieces, is not likely to have been a ge- 
neral praftice, though Diodorus mentions it as fuch. I 
am perfuaded, that iUtues of a natural flze were probably 
of one jnccc, and done by the hand of a fmgle artift/ It is 
not the fame with refpeft to the coloflufes, which were or- 
dinarily compofed of feveral blocks of marble. In thia 
cafe the praj^x:e Diodorus fpeaks of muft have been very 
fervkeable, and much in nfe for the readinefs of the ex- 
ecution. Something like this I imagine to have been 
nearly the way they went about it. They began by making ' 
a model of plaifter, or clay, ^ is pradifed at this day by 
our modem fculptors. They then cut this model into 
federal pieces. Every workman took away the part that 
was allotted him, and worked after that pattern. In this 
manner we conceive how many artifts might feparately ex- 
ecute one and the fame colofTus. 

I think t have fufficiently proved in the preceding booksy 
that painting was not known till the epocha which is treat- 
ed of in this thini part «. Hie invcnqon of it ought to be 
referred to the ages we are nowgokig through. It is not 
poffible tofix the date of it.with exaAnefs; only we fee that 
it muft have been held in honour, at or before the time 
of Candaulcs Kh3g of Lydia. Ptiny fays in cffefi, that tWs 
prince, whofe reign falls about the year 720 before Jefus 
thrift, boi^ht at its weight infold a pifturc reprefent- 

^ Djfid, 1, } . p. HO. « Sefp«rt2.j)Ook?. fed. I. c,5. . 

ing 
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Ing a battle ». Herodotus telli us alfo, that Amafis, who 
reigned in Egypt 570 years before the Chriftian vsxt; had 
made a prefent of his portr^ture to the inhabitants of 
Cyrene *. Painting then was known in Egypt in the ages 
on which we are at prefent employed . 

I do not think thefc people fuccceded any better in this 
art than in fculpture. There is even no. room to doubt it, 
confidering the intimate conneftion there is between paint, 
Ipg and fculpture. Neither is there mentioned in antiquity 
any Egyptian painter or fculptor famous for his works. 
One (ingle point in which the painters of that nation appear 
to have excelled, is a certain preparation they made ufe 
of for fixing colours upon marble and other bodies fmooth 
and of clofe paies. They muft have employed a very 
ftrong and powerful corrofive, as appears by what our trar 
vellers tell us. They affure us,, that in many edifices half 
in ruins there are ftill paintings to be feen whofe glo6 
and colouring are fo lively, fo frefli and fo bright, that it 
feems, fay the inhabitants of the country, as if the artift 
had not yet waflied his hands after his work «. . But thefe 
fame travellers generally agree, that all thele paintings are 
iiat, that is to fay, without any rife or oppofition of colours. 
Leaves of gold or filver, for example, mingled with colours 
red and blue. The refult i?, that in all thefc compofiiions 
the figures in general cut upon the ground, and fevered 
from it by iharp lines; the tiMs appearing neither foftened 
nor ihaded o^ 

From all tliat has been faid we may ccmclude, that the 
Egyptians made no pf ogrefs in the arts of taftc and elegance. 
For, as I have already premifed, the ages which clofe this 
third and laft part of our work^ ought to be regarded as 
the epocha which clofcs alfo the ancient Mftory of Egypt. 
Trom the deluge to the time of Gyrus Is.the^ fpace to wbicli 
iK'e ought toiponfine that national genius iwhich has deter- 

*'L. 35fe<5l.34.p.^?. »» L.a. n. ig2. • , ,, r 

« Kclat. du Sayd apud Thcvcnot, t 2.T)art 3. p. 4. ; Sicard, mem: dcs mjHT. 
jrtu Levant, t. 2. p. 209. 2 1 1 . 221 . t. 7. ?. 37- 163. 163.; P, Luc^s, voyage to 
lhi}Lcyant,t. ijp.99.ic6.jQr§atecr^'p.4A.=47. *73» * : ' • .- , 
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xnined the charaftcr of the Egyptians properly fa called.' 
We have therefore exhaufted all the fails and all the ma-, 
numents Mfliich can be ftid to belong really to this people, 
and are coiifequehtly enabled: to pa(sour judgment upon' 
• their tafte, and upon* their manner of treating, the arts. 

What I have faid of the Egyptians^ regards equally tlie 
Aflyrians aiSbd the Chaldeans.. From the time of Cyrus they' 
ceafed to be a difUn& nation^ and becoming fucceffiveiy a 
prey to the Perfians, Greeks, and many other conquerors, 
they wer^ idfenfibly lojft arid, confounded with the vifiors.: 
The reflexions I am about to propofe belong then equally 
to the Aflyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians; We may fee 
under one and the fame point of view, the genius and chx- 
rafter of thefe different nations. Their hi&ory begins and 
ends nearly at the fame time. Their glory and their know- 
ledge were nearly equal, and the power and duration o£ 
their monarchy little different, v 

The biftory of the arts prefents us amongft thefe nations 
with a vcryfingular contraft. We perceive in it very early * 
difcoveries of confiderable importance. Almoft from the 
firft ages we fee them make a progrefs whofe rajridity* 
aftouiCbes and furprifes us. But thefe once- pafTed we 
can obferve no further advances. Things remain always 
in the fame ftate with thefe people. The Afiatics and 
Egyptians appear to have made no advantage of the du- 
ration of their empires, to acquire new lights, or to bring 
iheir firft . difcoveries to perfeftion, Tlieir faculties fcem 
to have been "bound up and limited to a certain number of 
ideas, and to a degree of knowledge acquired in the earlieft 
times, beyond which thefe nations never afpired. Very 
dUFerentJrom the European, nations, whom we fee in- 
ceflantly improving their knowledge, and daily aiming at; 
new inventions, the Egyptians and Afiatics remained al- 
moft at the fame point from whence they fet out. How 
comes it that thefe peopie.did not continue to extend and 
perfeft their difcoveries j and why did they advance no- 
further in the career of the arc's, and even in that of the 
fciences? I tljink I have found in their turn of mind, arid 

ia 
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in the principles of their gckvernment^ tbe obftades which 
retarded their progrefa^ 

In aU times the Egyptians < and Afiatics were little com- 
xnunicauve, uqating foreign nadons mth fovcrdgn canT 
tempt, Ind never deigning to mainuin any conferee or 
connedion mth any of them- Tbey remained always con- 
fined to 'their own country, and never travelled. One of 
the principles of their govemn^eat Tvas^toadmit no novelty, 
^and fcnipuloufly to follow wbar had been praffifed by their 
anceftcM-s »» Let ns add to thefe maxims, which-alone muft 
have boonghc aa eternal obftacle to the advancement and 
perfedion .of teiman attainments,, the faUe policy which 
had rendered pio£effions hercditarj in the fame fomilies'. 
We have feen in the preceding book, what an injury fuch 
an inftltution muft have been. to the arts, and even to the 
Ibiences «. . The clafs of artifans was moreover the laft of 
all the claSes, and all who corapbfed it were held in love- 
reign contempt ^ ; a treatment they ftill m^ti with over 
all the eaft i, Thefe fafts being admitted, wecafily per- 
ceive, that there could reign no i^iritofemulacionamongfl 
the Myrians, the Babylonians, or. £gyptians ; every fcfn- 
dment ofinduftry and fame was necdTarily fti^d. We 
may even go fo far as to believe that the condition of 
working men was no. better amongft thefe people^ than it 
is at this prefent in the country of the Mogul, where they 
are made to work with whips, and by force of menaces and 
ill ufage K Let us not. wonder then at the little progrefs 
of the Asiatics and Egyptians in the arts. Take away e- 
mulation, and that noble ambition which alone can elevate 
the foul and animate the genius, immediately all droops, 
and is confined to a narrow orcle of eadleis mechanical re- 
petitions. 

^ See part x. bonk 4. chip. 2* and pstt 2. b«6k 4. chtp. i . 

« See lAato de leg. 1. 2. p. 7^9. 

' SecDiod.l. *.p. 142. etjitpra, 1. i.e. 4.p.2a 

8 Chap. 4. p. 20. and following. 

*> Herod. I 2. n. 167.; Diod.l. i.p.85.86* 

' Sccpipra, book i . c. 4- P- 23» & ^4. 

^ Voyage of Beroier, 1. ; . p^ 334« 3IH* 1* i* ^^ r^nt^ tt^itfc^in China* 

' ' ■ It 
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It was not thus with the Greelcs* A ftilful painter^' ar». 
chiteft, or fculptor, enjoyed the higheil confideration, 
and the moft pattering diftinftions, Pofterky celebrated 
their names ia feftivals. A city valued itfelf as n>uch upon 
having produced a ci^%tn famous for fome tJ^lent, as for 
having given birth to a {politician, a philofopher, or a ge^. 
neral of the firft merit. It is to this manner 6f thinking 
and rf aAing that Greece owes ]the pre-cmimenceani 
fuperiority in many branches of the arts, which it will 
perhaps always enjoy s and to convince ourfelves of this, 
let us compare the produftions of the Afiatics and Egypti- 
ans with thofe of the Greeks, Afia and Egypt prefent u^ 
with edifiaes iijjmenfe and prodigious indeed ; but that is^ 
all their merit. To charadlerife them rightly, they are no- 
thing but enormous piles, without ikill or ingenuity, the. 
works of patience and »i bid tafte. In the monuments of 
Greece, on fhe contrary, all Is lively and animated, eleva* 
ting the foal, and fpirited throughout. Grace, and firej^ 
and genius, and the moft exquifite ejpreffion, are difplaycd 
Dn all their parts, 

Let me be indulged one reflexion more on the mo- 
jiuments pf anciient Egypt* Some are pleafed to extol 
them,%and eyen to pronounce without hefitation, that there 
is nothing amongft us worthy tp be compared to them : a- 
greed, if heaps of ftones only are meant, enormous pilesi 
without tafte and without genius, fiich as the pyramids, 
obelilks, and colpflufes, and in general" all the pretended 
marvels of ancient Egypt ; I am ready to own, that, in 
this refpecl, Fnincp has nothing like them to offer. But 
-wjll any one compare thofe mif-lhapen monuments, whofe 
diftance is certainly their greateft merit, with that qu an- 
ility and that variety of buildings of every kind which me6t 
our eyes in every part of the Wilgdom ? We are fo accu- 
ftomed to the daily fight of thefe maftcFpieces of art, that 
we do nor give that attention to them which is neceffary 
to make us fenfiblc of their value. Yet if we would reflect 
-upon them, we fliould very foon judge what a fuperiority 
^e have over the Egyptians, and how greatly our monu, 

VQfe.III. li T^^^XS 
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pcnrs, taking them for all in all, have the advantage of thofe 
of thefe ancient nations *. I fpeak of the royal palaces, 
Verfailles, the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides> Marly, the Obfervatory, &c. Let us add to thefe^ 
fome buildings in Paris, fuch as the bridges Pont Royal 
and Tournelle, and above all that aftonilhing range of 
quays which lines the Seine on each fide. If we would efti- 
mate the time, the money, and the labour expended on 
all thefe different works, equally immenfe and magnifi- 
cent, we (hall- very foon be fenfible how greatly France 
excels all that Egypt ever produced. I might alfo meii- 
tion that aftoniftiing number of places fortified by M. de 
Vauban, the port of Dunkirk, that of Breft, Rochefort, 
Toulon, &c. I might alfo cite the canal of Languedoc t, 
and in general, the great roads of the kingdom : thefo 
works are greatly fuperior to all " thofe of andent Egypt. 
Infinitely more money has been expended, and much more 
genius was requifite,'as well as more power, tafte, and time 
to finilh Verfailles with all its defeds, than to conftruA 
a pyramid, or hew out an obeJifk. Let usreniember never- 
ihelefs, that Verfailles, and all the works I have here enu- 
merated, were executed in the reign of one monarch. 

* However extravagant and exceflive were the prepofleflion and admlfa* 
tion of the Greeks fpr Rgypt, there are, notwith (landing, writers among them 
who paired the lame judgment on the E^ptian monuments compared fo thofe 
of Greece. See Pauf. I.9. c. 36. p. 783. ; the Emperor Julian in his A8th 
letter apud Fabric, bibliolh. Gr. t. 7. p. 84. ; Strabo, 1. 17^ p. ii59. 

t The canal of Languedoc, from its entrance in the port of Cette to Tou- 
loufe, is more than 70 leagues in length, and 30 fret in breadth. They were 
often obliged to make angles, and wind it round the mountains, to preferve 
the level ; to fix it upon piles in boggy grounds, to fuftain it upon bridges or 
/lone arches in the valleys, to hew do\^Ti or lower certain mountains, in fine, 
to pierce through others, and vault them to receive this canal. They dug 
put above twp millions of cubic fathoms of earth, and more than five thou- 
iand of rock. One hundred and fourteen jluices were conftrufted for barks 
to go up or down ; fixteen enorrious dykes to repel the torrent ; twenty- 
four drain? to let off the waters of the canal when it is in danger of fiHing up 
with mud or fand.' In this work are reckoned upwards of forty thoufand cu- 
bic fathoms of mafon-work ; to vvhith are to be added the piers of two 
Inindrcd fathoms, and the mole of five hundred, which cover the harbour 
o' Cette, and make it a fecurc afylum for fhips. 

CHA?, 
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C H A P. Uli 

Of the Creeks^ 

FRdm the Trojan war till the year 590 before j. Ci 
that is, till the time of Solon and Pififtratus, we are 
but little a<:quainted with the minuter affairs of the Greeks. 
Hiftory, however; in this fame interval, furnilhes many re-^ 
fources and lights concerning the ftace of the arts amongft 
thefe people at that timci When we are upon this fubjed, 
it is effcntial, that we diftinguiih the Greeks of Europe^ 
from the Greeks fettled in Afia Minor. The arts attained 
fcut fldwly enough a certain degree of perfeftion in Greece 
properly fo called. Their progrefs was much quicker,, and 
much more rapid, in the colonies which, fome time after 
.the Trojan war were fent. from Greece ro fettle in Alia 
Minor*. In thefe happy countries arofe the firft produce 
tions which have rendered the Greeks famous to pofterity, 
•I have elfewherc fhown the reafons why thefe firft fparks 
;of genius muft have Ihone in ATiatic fooner than in Eu* 
ropean Greece •», and fliall not dwell upon it here* . 1 pafs 
on to the hiftpry of the arts as difplayed in the ages which 
are the fubjefl: of this third part, of our work. 

It is in the colonies of Afia Minor tliat archite£iure be- 
gan to form itfclf. The invention of the two firft orders 
which the Greeks made ufe of, is entirely owing to the ii^- 
habitants of thefe countries, 'rheic name fufficieutly e- 
vinces it. The Doric' owes its original to the Dorians, 
and the Ionic to the lonians. Tlie fcoVinthian did not 
appear till long after thefe two firft orders. This laft* 
Teems to have been invented in Greece, properly fo called. 
It is the richeft, the moft magnificent^ and the moll ele- 
gant of all the Grecian orders, and perhaps of all that ar- 
ichitedture ever invented. 

* Sec fupra, bodki. c. 5.att.j?: 
k Pflrt 2. book 3. art* 3. c. 3. § 3* 
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I have already had occalion to mention the manner that 
Vitruvius relates the origin of thefe orders ; and I have faid, 
that his relation bad no fort of probability. It fatisfics us 
not, and inftrufis us ftill lefs «. It were much better, to 
own that we are ignorant how, or at what pr6cife thnc 
thefe orders of architeflure were invented. AH I pretend- 
te' affirm, is, that they were known and priadifcd m 
the itges we are now employed on. The fuperb tein- 
ple of Japiter at Olympia exifted in thefe times*. They 
had alfo- begun that of Diana at Ephefus*. In fine, 
RfiftratUs had laid at Athens the foundations of a magni 
cent temple of Jupiter Olympius', without fpeaking oi 
many other edifices which we may fee enumerated in au-* 
tliors who treat particularly of arcbitcfiure. 

One fad, however, which I muft not pafs over in filenoe, 
l<y that mechanics muft have been as yet very imperfcft a- 
mongft the Greeks. We fee, that, even in' the time of 
•^Fhueydides, they were not acquainted with the crane. 
Their workmen fupplied the want of this machine^ fa fim* 
pie, but fo ufeful, by fquare beams «* The affion of which 
was probably like that of a fwipe. This faft cannot give 
tis a great idea of the machines which the Greeks cmpioy- 
td in the conftruffion of their buildings. 

To enter here into fome detail upon the taffe which thea 
reigned in their architeflure : I (hall remark at firft, that 
they employed only one order in the conftruiStion of all the 
ftionuments I have juft mentioned. The cuftom of mingling 
and uniting matiy of them in the fame edifice, did not take 
place araongft the Greeks till pretty late* I &all next ob- 

« See paft 2. bcfok 2. feft.iz. if . 3. 

^ See f^auf. 1. 5. c. 10, Tliis building, according fo fhc Calculation of Pal^ 
" fawas, m B ft ,ha ve been ereiJled aboutt the year 630 before J . C. 

« Tit. Liv. 1. I. n. 45. places tlu« event unde/the feign of Serviiis TnlHus 
tt^e bVH king of ROme ; ' that is, about the year 560 before J. t. This is 
•affo niiarty the cajcplatidn of Diog. Laert.t. 2. fegm. 103, This authoi* fay*, 
that Theodorusof Samos had advifed fo lay the foundations of the temple 
of Eplieias vrponbeisof coal. This Thieod'ofuS, by the account of Herodi 
\. 3. n. 41. of Arlftotle de rep. I. 5. c. ir. and of Paulanlas, 1. 8. c. 14. fiou- 
rifticd in the timie of Polycfates tyrant of Samos, whom we knoi^' to ha^fe 
been cotenipoi-aiy with Amafis', who mountied rhe Uironc of Egypt the year 
569 before J. C. . 

P f Vitruv, 1. 7. praefat.' s J^. .1. p. 327. 

' " *' ■ fervc^ 
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(erve, that, for a longtime, thefe people. employed only thd 
Doric and Ionic orders. The temple of Ephe&s and that 
of Jupiter at Olympia, which T^e may place in the number 
of the moft ancient monuments that enlightened Greece 'c* 
ver elevated, were, one of the Ionic *, and the other of th^j 
Doric order *. The famous temple of Minerva at Athens, 
built under Pericles, -and that of Thefeus, are alfo of the 
Dorip order »«. In fine, we fee, that of the four moft famouS 
templesin which Greece, i|i the judgment of Vitruvius, could 
glory, the two moft ancient were of the Iconic order, th^ 
third of the Doric, and the fourth of the <^rinthiatt, Biit 
let us I'emark, that this laft edifice, according to the fam* 
author, w«w not built till the time 6f the Romans ». In c& 
fed:, it is very rare to fee the Corinthian order employed iit 
the famous edifices of antiquity. The little ufe the Greieks 
made of it would lead me to think, that their architcfls did. 
not think that order fufficiently grand and nrajeftic. » 

• Let us add," that in all that remains of the fineft works of 
antiquity, Greek and Roman, built in the Doric X3rder, the co^ 
lumns are without a bafe *. Vitruvius conforriied himfelf to 
this pradicc. This architeA, who appiqars to have applied 
himfelf to treat of this order more cxadly than of any other, 
fays nothing of the bafcs of the columns, and' yet he enters 
into many details upon thbfe of the otlier orders. Be it alfo 
obfervcd, that the orders of the Grecian architefture were 
neither invented nor executed. in the early times, filch as W6 
lee them at this day in the ruins of ancient Rome, nor with 
the fame ornaments that our ardutefts employ in thern^ 
Many changes and augmentations have been fuccdfively 
made. Amongft the Greeks architcdui'ewas but .iiitlc 

•» Vitruy. 1. 7. praefat. * Paufan. \, 5. c. 10. 

> Voyage de Spon, t. 2. p. 420. 455. » Vitruv. I. 7. prafcfet. ^ ^ 

• As in the theatre of MarccllUi at iome> that of Vicenza, and in a moft 
magnificent triumphal arch which is at Verona. Wc may fee feme profiles of 
jboric columns without bafes in M. de Chambray, p. 15. 19. & 33. particularly 
where he has laid down the defign of an antique ma ufoleum which is to be fccn 
ftcar to Ten acina. Thd columns of that edifice, which is of the Doric ocder» 
have nob^e. }t is the fame in a temple of Bacchus, built at Sardi^ in the 
r^ignof Croefus. The columns of this monument, of which wcitili fee the 
ruins, have no bafe* See alfo the notes of Peyrault upon Vitruv. p. 1 76. n. * 
atthcend. 

charged 
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charged with ornament. The adventitious parts of their 
works were founded in nature. , Confequently they did not 
in their reprefentations think themfelves at liberty to recede 
from truth in ornamental reprefentation. In a word, thefc 
great matters admitted nothing but what they could juftify 
and explain by folid, or, at leaft, by probable reafons. On 
thefe principles, the ancients had regulated the proportions 
of each of the orders they have left us *. 
• We are riot however to condemn alike all the changes 
that have been made in the ancient architefture. Some of 
thcni are advantageous. The moderns have endeavoured to 
correft what appeared defeflive in the firft models. The bafcs 
called Ionic, the only ones in ufe amongft the ancients, 
have been judged not very convenient. The capital of 
the fame order has been found incommodious and difagree- 
able. It has therefore been changed. The unanimous a* 
greement of all architefls'to receive and adopt thefe inno- 
vations, >does not permit us to doubt of their being juft and 
reafonable *. 

The Greeks, moreover, referved all the pomp and beauties 
of their architedui-e^for tlieir temples, theatres, and other 
public edifices. They employed them not in the houfes of 
private people. Their dwelling-houfes had infinitely lefs. of 
beauty, of grandeur and magnificence, than ours. There 
was not a liugle palace, that is to fay, a private building, 
worthy of that name in all Greece. This may be attributed 
to that republican fpirit which reigned in all the ftates of that 
pare of Europe. Exterior modefty is the appendage and 
favourite virtue of republics. However rich and powerfiil 
a citizen might be, he would not dare to oifend the eyes of 
his countrymen by pompous buildings, whofe luftre would 
have offended them, and infallibly expofed their owner to tlie 
public envy and jealoufy* Let us now fay a word on fculp- 
ture and painting. 



» Vitruv. 1.4. c. 2.* ■ ' 

• See the preface o* Pcitault npon the dlftribatloft of the- five kinds oi^ co- 
lumns accordina to the method of the ancients, p. 24. and following, and part 2. 
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We find that fculpture and painting began alfo to difplay 
themfelves in Greece towards the end of the ages we arc 
DOW going through. Some fculptors had already acquired 
a Ihining reputation about the tirare of the ^oth Olympiad^ 
that is to fay, about the year 576 before J. C. Dipnenusand 
Scyllis became at that time extremely celebrated for in- ' 
\ venting the fculpture and poliftiing of marble •• They 
formed many pupils whofc works were greatly efteeijied. 
Sculpture however did not a^ttain that charadter of purity, 
elegance, and that degree of fublimity to whicji the Greeks 
carried it, till the tira^ of Pericles, that is, more than 150 
years after the ardfts I have been fpeaking of. 

As to painting, it Was ftill longer of being brought to- 
perfcftion. This art, the invention of which I fliould readily 
give to the Greeks, did not appear in all its luftre till under 
the reign of Alexander, I am not at all furprifed at it. ' 
What time and ftudy, what diligence and thought muft it' 
not have coft to bring painting to any kind of perfeftion t 
And this art, as I think I have fliawn, did not begin to exift 
till the time of Homer «>. Accordingly, in the a^es whichi 
employ us at prefent, the .painters were flill very ignorant- 
We fee at once, that for a very long time they knew no- 
thing of the art of mijngling of colours. The firft piflure^ • 
that appeared were paintdd with only one fingle colour, 
-which muft have been both very harfti and very dry, fince . 
it was nothing but a water-colour made of pieces of pottery 
ground and finely powdered p. This fort of painting may 
be thought to have refembled that which is now known td 
us by the name of Brooch * [Camayeii), But there is no ap- 
pearance of it. The Greeks were at that time too unlkil- 
ful to have underftood that way of painting, which conCfts 
in foftening the fliades of one and the fame colour. Let us 
judge of their Ikill by one faft which is warranted by man]^ 

n Plin. 1, 36: fe«a. 4. 

The mod ancient infcriptioris of Peloponnefus and Attica areipgraved oa 
marble abfolutely rough and unpoliUied. 
• See part 2. book z. feft . t . c. 3. art. 3. p PHn 1. 25. fcvS. 5. 

f Tlic monochromaton of the ancients. Sec Pliny, book ZS- feci, 8. 

vcrj 
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very celebrated writers of antiquity. They tell us, that 
piAures were in the beginning fuch wretched imitationsi 
that they were obliged' to write under them the names of 
the objeds they were defigncd to reprcfent «. It was only 
towards the time of Miltiades, that i?, about 450 years be- 
fore J. C. that the Greeks began to be able to catch a 
refemblance of the perfons they dedgned to reprefcnt '. In 
fine, Pliny remarks, that before Apollodorus, who lived in 
the 93d Olympiad (410 years before J. C), there wasno pic- 
ture that could attract or retain the attention of the fpecr 
Utor U 

We find moreover, that in the ages here in qu^ftion, many 
workmen became famous in Greece by their fkill in wor^ng 
metals, and particularly iron «. To conclude, if we were to 
go upon a longer examination, and make more drcumftan- 
tial refearches, it were eafy to (how, that the cpocha which i? 
the objeft of this third part of our work, is that to which we 
cnght to refer the unfolding of all the fublimc difcoveries 
with which the Greeks enriched the arts in after ages. But 



<i Arift. tcH>ic. 1. 6. c. a. 1. 1 . p. 243 ; -Sliaa. var. hift. 1. 10. c. lo.i Plin. 1. 3^, 
fee. 5. 

TJie paifages of Ariftotle and of -^ian which I cite, are very dear and predfe. . 
"We cannot fay the fame of that of Pliry. His phrafe is dubious, as is ufual 
with that author, who affcfts to fliine. It has even been attempted to give thi^ 
pa^ge a fenfe totally contrary to that which I have imagined the true one. 
They will make Pliny fay, that the portraits painted by theartifts of whom hp 
fpcakj were fo like, that to make known to poftcrity the perfonagcs they repre- 
ifSitcA, they wrote their name$ at the bottom of thofe piftures, ^s we now dQ 
at the bottom of portraits on copper-plates. But this explication does not ap- 
pear to me to hit the meaningof Pliny. It were eafy to cite in my favour the 
fuffrage of all the interpreters and commentators of this andcnt writer. They 
have all underilood thepaiT?.ge inqneftionin the fenfe I giyeit^ However, 
without having recourfe to authorities which may often appear doubtful, \ 
think, that upon this occafion we ought to interpret ]?liny by AriJlotle and by 
.£Uan. This principle eftabliflvd, x\\^ paflage of that authpr confirms the tiSt 
Trhich I have advanced upon the ignorance and^mlkilfulnefs of the fir ft pain- 
ters. I fhall agree at the fame time, that this e^fpUcation feems in feme fort 
to put Pliny in contradiftion v;ith himfelf. But it may heanfwered, that thlsfs 
not the only example which is to be found of that in his writing^. It is more^ 
0ver thedefcift of all authors who have aifected to fpeak in fcntencesand enig-. 
mas. 

' Plin.l. ZS' fcft- 34- **Ibid. fcA, 56. 

f Herod. \i I. n, 25. ; Panf. 1. 3. c la. |?. jfi^. \, 19. c. 1^ 
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I leave thefc details, which, as they again and again prefent 
objedls nearly alike, might in the end fatigue the reader. 

Let us remark neverthelefs, that thefe fame people^ whom 
we cannot too much applaud for their genius in architedure, 
in fculpture, aiid perhaps irlfo Jn pair^ting,; were very I'ttle 
induftrious in procuring themfelves many conveniencies, 
which at this day it appears impoflible to do without. For 
' exapiplc, the cloathihg of the Greeks was always very de- 
fedlive. I have faid elfewhere, that they were neither ac-. 
quainted with the ufe of linen, nor ftioes, nor ftockings, nor 
breeqhes. Their coats had neither buttons nor button: 
holes. We ftiall fee alfo that thefe fame people neither 
knew the ufe of ftirrups to mount, nor of faddles to keep 
themfelves on horfeback ». \ fliaU obferve further, that 
in their houfes they wanted many of the moft ufeful and 
agreeable inventions. They had neither glafs windows 
nor chimneys. Thefe people were alfo ignorant of the art 
of lighting themfejves by the ufe pf wax or tallow. I 
might, if it were necefTary, make a longer enumeration 
of arts unknown to the Greeks. I Ihould then fpeak of 
printing, of fire-arms, of the mariners compafs, of chymi- 
cal fluxes, of ingravingi in copper-plate, of mirrors, of telcr 
fcopcs, of clock-work, of wind and water mills, &c. ; in- 
ventions which thefis people never knew. But what I have 
juft faid is, I think, fufficient to prove how great, in many 
refpefts, was the imperfeftion an^ ignorance of the arts 
among the Greeks, 

? See infrai hook 5. chap. », 
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WE are arrived at the ages which clofe and germi- 
nate our refearches on the .ftate of the fciences 
amongft the ancient nations. The epodha of 
Cyrus is, in eifed, that of the fall of the empires of Aflyria, 
of Babylon, and even of the monarchy of the firft Egyptians. 
We can therefore judge of all the difqoveries which wc 
ought properly to attribute to the Aflyrians, the Babylo- 
nians, and the Egyptians. Thofe made amongft thefe 
nations pofterior to the ages which clofe this third part of 
our work^ can belong to them but impcrfeftly. It was no 
longer the fame Aflyrians, the fame Babylonians, nor the 
fame Egyptians, whofe ftate we hav^ hitherto confidered. 
Their empire was deftroyed, and their primitive genius 
changed by tlie mixture of other nations, to whom, after 
the time of Cyrus, thefe people continued always fubjedt. 
We ftjall not find it the fame with the Greeks ?is with 
the Afiatics and Egyptians in the ages we are at prefent 
employed upon. On the contrary, we ftiall but juft per- 
ceive the opening bud of all tHpfe invention^ which have 
fecured to that nation the diftinguiftied rank which they 
have and will for ever poflefs. The epocha we are now go- ' 
ing through, ought, however, to be regarded as one of the 
moft confiderable of the Grecian hiftory. It was towards the 
pnd of the ages it takes in, that letters and philofophy be- 
gan to take deep root in Greeee, to ftretch up with a rapid 
growth, and very foon becoming fruitful, they produced 
pofe immortal fruits with which the univerfe entire has^^ 
8|ld yet continues every dajr to enrich itfclf. 

C H A J!, 
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Of Msdidni\ 



TrtY the coiifent <tf all aiitiqiiity, it is ^ildwed that the 
iky hiftory of miedicinc remained involved in the darkeft 
tlouds from the Trojan war to that of Peloponnefus »i We 
cannot however> fuppbfe that the ftudy of a fcience fo ne* 
ceffary as that of medicine, fliould, during fo long an inter- 
val, have been abfolutely ncgleftcd* The facred books 
atteft the contrary* Solomon muft have poflefTed a great 
part of the various knowledge which conftitutes the art of 
healing; The fcriprare fays of this prince, that he had com- 
pofed treatifes upon all animals, birds> and fi(hes> and that 
he had wi-ote upon all plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyflbpb. Many other fafts related in the facred books 
atteft equally the kiloT^ledge and the ufage of medicine in 
the ages wie are at prefeiit emplbyed upon. 

yfft fee, that there were in thcfe times phyficians by pro- 
feffion among the'Hebrewsi Afa, king of Judah being at- 
tacked by the gout, is reproached for that " he fought not 
** to the Lord, but to phyficiails <^.^ Hciekiah, threatened 
with death from an abfcefs, is cured by the application 
of a cataplafiii of figs •»* Joram king of Judah, wounded 
in a battle> retires to Jezreel to he healed •. We gather 
alfo from many expreffions of the prophets, that thcylbeii 
knew how to cure wounds, fraSures, and bi-uifes, by means 
of certain medicaments, fuch as fofin, balfam, oils, and the 

• Celfus, 1. X. in prsfat. \ Plin. 1. 29, fed. 3. p. 493- ; Ifidor. orig. 1. 4. 

c. 3. X 

k I Kings c. 4. V. 33. With the other knowledge that Solomon attri* 
butes to himfelf in the book of 'Wifdom, he places the d^rfiUes of plants 
and the virtues of roots, c. 7. v. 20. 

« I Kings c. 15. V. 23 ; a Chronic, c. 16. v. i». 

^ » King^ c. ao. v. 7, ; Ifoiah c. 33. v- ai. 

« i Kings c. S. v. ^9. c. 9 v, 15, 

M 3 fat 
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fat of animals ^ It even appear^ that phyficians were held 
in great efteem ainongft the Afiatic nations. ** Honour a 
" phyfidan,** fays the Ecclefiafticus, " for the ufes which 
" you may have of him »." 

As to the Greeks, although w6 afe ignorant of the ftate 
and progrefs &f medicine amongft thefe people from the Tro- 
jan war to that of Peloponnefus, yet it is certain, that the 
Afclcplades, that is to fay, the defeandents.of ^fcukipius, pre- 
feryed that fdence in their family without any interruption. 
They reckon thre^ celebrated fchools eftabliflaed by thenu, 
^ne at Rhodes, another at Cos, and the laft at Cnidosi He- 
rodotus, who was anterior to IJippocraies *, fpeaks alfo of 
many other very famous fchools of medicin!e. Let us add 
that of Iialy^ which owed its rife to Pythagoras, and whofe 
fereiftion we cannot place later than the year 550 before J. C>. 

The poems of Homer furniih ftill plainer proofs of the 
ftate of medicine, and of the progrefs it muft have made, 
at the time in which this great poet lived. We find in his 
writings abundance ..of anatomical details. Homer gives 
a nominal defcription of almoft all the parts of the hu- 
man body I more than that> this poet muft have had a 
-great knowledge of their ftruflure and of their funSions, 
to judge of it by his defcription of wounds^ and the acci- 
dents refulting from theni. We might even reproach him 
with having in tliis refpeft affcficd to make a parade of 
his Ikill. However this may be, thefe faiSls do not permit 
ns to call in quefiion the great infight which -in his time 
they had acquired, in medicine. Neverthelefs one reflee- 
tioif arifcs, which, at the firft glance, (hould feenx to make 
this anatomical knowledge fo remarkable in the writings 
of Homer, difficult to be fconceived. 

If we may believe an ancient commentator On Plato^ 
Alcmeon, a difciple of Pythagoras^ paffed for the firft whQ 

' * See Ifaiab c. i . v. 6. ; Jcrcm. c. 8. v. a». ; Ezck. c. jo. ▼. ni. 

« C,'38. V. I. 

* This great phyfician flourifhed in the time of the Pelopcnnefian war^ a- 
boat the year 430 before J. C. ^ 

*• Sc8 Lc ClcK,- hill; of medicine, part i . bcoic ^.c,i,k%i 

had 
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had anatomized animals*. Ariftotle, whbfe time ti^as not 
till more than eighty years after Hippocrates, tells us, be- 
fides, that in his days the Greeks had not yet dared to diflcA 
the human carcafe. When this philofopher ipeaks of the 
internal parts of man, he fays, thfcy are grfeatly unknown, 
that we have nothing certain on their ftrudure and arrange- 
ment, aiid that wfe mufl judge of them from the refem|- 
blancc they fliould hare to the parts of other animals which 
may have fome Conformity with each of them i. How 
then is it poffible, that, ifi the age of Homer, anatomy 
-ftiould have been carried to a fort of accuracy and exzSr 
nefs? 

This objediion which at firft we might judge very ftrong^ 
ceafes neverthelefs to appear fo, when we .reflefl on the va- 
rious means Which men haVe always had to inftrud thera- 
felves in the frame of the human body. I have explained 
thefe means in the firft part of this work'. We may alfo 
qonfult, on this fubje^a, what Daniel Le.Clerc fays in hii 
hiftory of medicine^ There this learned man makes us 
eafily conceive, how the ancient phyficians may have ac-^ 
quired a knowledge of the internal parts of the human 
body, without having heen> for all that, in the habitual 
praftice of difleAio© -. , 

I am, befides, apt to believe^ that the people of Alia had 
liot the fame fcruple as the Greeks about openiitg of hu* 
man carcafcs. * Homer may therefore have drawn front 
ihem that anatomical ikill which he has difplayed in his 
works. For though we cannot precifcly determine th|J 
country of this prince of poets^ it however appears to. me 
beyond a dpubt, that he was born, and pajQed a great pai;t 
^f ills life in Afia Minor* This is an opinion which I have 
already taken pains to eftablKh. I have even thought, 
that, of confequence, we ought to refer to thefe people, 
certain fciences too delicate and refined for Homer to have 

'Chalcid. ill Tim. Plat, p, 30. 

^ Hift. animal. I» r. c. 1 6. init. * Bco?; 3. c. i . ctt. t, 

^ liift. of medicine, part i . book Z. p; 74- & 75- 

*. learned 
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leamecl them in the bofom of Greece properly To called; 
We ought not to give the honour of them to the inhabi- 
tants of that part of Europe. In the ages this poet ap. 
peared in, they were ftill very ignorant and unpoliihed. 

I think I have faid enough to fliew, that if we find a 
void in the hiftory of medicine, from Podalirius and Ma- 
chaon, the fons of -Efculapius^ till the time of Hippocrates, 
it is not becaufe the ftudy of that fcience was neglefied ia 
this interval* We ought to attribute the ignorance we arc 
in of the names and capacity of thofe who cultivated me- 
dicine at that time, only io the times in which they lived. 
The hiltory of thdfe ages is moft confufed and defeaive. 
The phyficians are not the only people who have caufe to 
tomplain of it. We fliall have bur too many occafions te^ 
be convinced of it with regard to many other objeas. 
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Of Jfironoffiy. 

TH £ hiftory of aftronomy, in the a^es wc ire ti(^ 
going through, is not altogether fo barren as that 
4>f medicine. The writers of antiquity give ts fofnething 
Inore afliftance in examining the ftatfe of that fcidnce ih 
ihef(i times amongft the different natibns Of Whom we arfe 
to fpeak. The Babylonians, the Egyptian^, and above all 
the Grfeaks, enable us to prefent the reader with fome cii- 
tious and interefting details. Let us firft exathine the 
ftate of aftronotny amongft each of thefe people in par- 
ticular. We fliall proceed to offer fome general ideas rc- 
fljlting from the different faSs we afe about to relate. 
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ARTICLE L 

Of tbe Rabylonians. 

A S it is known how dark is the hiftory of the Babylo- 
^^ nians and Aflyrians, we may be thought not .very 
competent judges of the difcoveries and of the progrefs 
which thefe people had made iji aftronomy. Neverthe- 
lefs it will appear, that by colleding and comparing the 
different tra& we find fcattered through the authors of an- 
tiquity, a pretty juft idea may be formed of the aftronomi- 
cal learning of the BabyloQians. 

The Chaldean aftronomers had learned that the fun and 
the pknets had a motion proper to themfelves from weft 
to eaft, and that thefe revolutions were made with great 
inequalities of time, and with very different degrees of ve- 
locity ". They taught, that the moon is placed below all 
the flars, and below all the planets j that as it is the leaft 
of all thofe which we perceive, it is alfo the neareft to the 
earth •; that its revolution is performed in lefs time ; not 
that it has a greater velocity than the other planets, .but 
by rcafon of the fmall extent of its orbit. They knew, 
moreover, that the moon has only a borrowed light, and 
that its eclipfes are caufed by its immerging into the flia- 
dow of the earth p. 

The Chaldeans reckon but 36 conftellations ; 12 in tlie 
zodiac, and 24 without that circle. They diflinguifhed thefe 
laft into northern and fouthern^. They Lad divided each 
fign of the zodiac into 30 degrees, and each degree into 
j6o parts, or minutes'. By this method the Chaldeans had 

■ Diod. 1. %. p. 144 ; Simplic. in I. 3. ; Arift de coelo, fol. 1 1 7. verfo. 

9 Diod. 1. 2. p. .144. This palTage of Diodorus deferves attention. How 
came the Chaldeans to guels that the moon is in reality the leaft of the pla-f 
pets ? This was probably on their part only mere conjedure. 

P Diod.l. 2. p. 144. 145. ^ Diod. ibid. 

r gcipia. c. I S: p. 6a. ; S. Empiric, adv. allrolog. 1, 5. p. 339. 

fpur4 
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found the mean motion of the moon. They ha4 thus at- 
tained to determine the periodical return of that planet 
with a good deal-of exaftnefs ' . . 

The advantage which thefe aftronomers had, of having 
very early invented the means of njeafuring exadbly the 
different parts of the day, ought to give us a pretty good 
idea of their aftronomicai calculations. It is geneirally a- 
gi«cd, that they were the firft who knew the ufe of fun- 
dials *. Accordingly they paffed for the firft who had un- 
dertaken to meafurc the length of the fun's annual revo- 
lution ». 'Their obfervations, in this refpeft, were not 
fruitlcfs. We fee, that, in ilic reign of Naboaaffar, the 
year amongft thefe people confifted of 3/65 days. The 
ancients make this clear enough, by telling us, that the 
years, formerly called the years of Nabom^aPj anfwened, 
mcMich for nlomb, and day fior day, to the civil year of 
the Egyptians'. 

If it were neceffary, we might allcdge the ufage of the 
Perfians in farther confirmation of this opinion. From the 
jcign of Cyrus this nation .had regulated their year to 3165 
days 7 ; and we know that Cyrus is the firil who fubjefted 
the empire of Babylon to the throne of Perfia. 

It is not fo eafy to determinie at what time the Baby, 
lonians dilcovered the neceffity of adding to their common 
year, the five hoqrs and fome minutes by which the annual 
revolution of the fun furpaffes the length of 365 days. It 
is certain, that this difcovery had not efcaped the Chal- 

' Qfxsm, c. 1 5. p. 6». "We may doubt however whether all this ikill was 
very ancient among the Chaldeans. See 'Wiedler, hift . aftronom. ;c. 3. p. 33. 
« Herod. 1. 2. rt. 109. Herodotus does not fix the epocha of this difcovery. 
\V'e ought to judge however, that it muft have been very ancient. Wc find 
fnn-dials in ufe at Jerufalem in the time of Ahaz, that is to fay, five years 
■ before the aera of Kabonaffar. a Kings c. ao. v. 1 1 . % Chron. c. 3*. v. 31 . It 
H very probable, that Ahaz^ had the knowledge of that mathematical inftruT 
ment from the Babylonians. In effeA^ we learn from fcriptar^, that this 
•prince was in great union with Tiglath-Klelcr, king of Afiyraa. a Kings c. 16. 
V. 8. &c. 

> Achill, Tat.^d. Arati phasnom. c. 18. 

> Cenforin. de die nat. c. 21 . See in the following chapter our repiaiks 
•pn the civil year of the Egyptians. 

y Q. Curt, 1, 3- c 3- P- U^. Sec alfo Piod. 1. ». p» lao. 

» de^ 
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dean aftronomers. Strabo aflures us of it in very precife 
terms 2 ; but he does not fix the epocha of it. However, the 
manner in which Jie exprefles himfelf, gives us fufEciently 
to underftand that this knowledge was very anciently re- 
ceived in Chaldea. We have therefore good authority to 
believe, that, in the courfe of the ages now under con^dera- 
tion, the year p£ the Babylonians confifted of 365 days and 
fome hours *• We may even believe, that, in this refpecS, 
they bad come: very near the tru^h, I {hall elfewliere fpeak 
of it mofe partidularly •. 

We have ftill the names of the ancient aftronomical 
periods, whofe inventipn ^vas due to the Chaldeans. Berofus 
has made ufe of them for his chronological calculations b. 
Yet ±efe meafures of time, which were then in familiar ufe, 
arc now but little known. Many difficulties arife about the 
number of years of which each of thefe periods was com- 
pofed. The efforts which Ibme modern critics have made 
to clear them up, do not hitherto give fuir fatisfaftion. 
That I may not interrupt the relation I am making of the 
agronomical le;^rning of the Babylonians, I Ihall give an 
^pcpunt of th^fe different periods in a particuUr differta- 
tion«. 

The fyftem of comets which the' Chaldeans had form^ 
cd^ ippri^s alfo fome attention- Ajiollonius of Mindus, a 

? L. 17- p. ii6d. a, 
. * Ubo Emmius, and after hSm Munkerus de intercalat. 1. 3. c. 2. ^ve us to 
Vndcrftapd, that the ypar of the Chaldeans was only of 365 days. They 
fay, that to repair the c«nfufion produ/:ed through time, by the omiflioii 
of the fourth of a day, thcfe people cpmpofed a nopnth of it, which they 
^dded to thdr ordinary year at every uo years ; that by thijj means every 
1 20th year confilled of 39^ days, that is to/ay^ of 13 months. But thefa 
writers cite no author of antiquity in fuppoft pf their opinion, and befides 
they are formally contradicted by Strabo, as we have feen. We may therct ' 
fore boldly place this opinion in ]th£ number of thofe airy fyilems, which 
have no other fouodatipo than the imagination of the author who gave them 
birth. 

a In the diflcrtatign on the aftronomical periods of the Chaldeans, at the 
e;id of this voluipe. ^ 

b See Syncell. p. 17. ; Abyden. afudeund, p. 38. C. 

e See, at the end of this voltftne, the diirertation on the periods of the 
Chaldeans. 

Vei,. m. N 'celebrated 
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Celebrated aftronomer, tdls u«, that the Chaldeans, amongft 
^hom he had ftudied, regarded comets as planets whofe re- 
Volution was performed in orbits very cxcontric to the earth, 
and that thefe ftars became vifibl^ only in their progrefc 
through the lower part of that brwt. The fame aftronoi- 
mers pretended alfo, according to Apollonias, to knoy the 
courfe of the comets and the duration of their periods *. 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Stobaeus, fpcak alfo very <:learly of 
this fyftem of the Chaldeans*. I imagme however that 
more was due to chance and uncertainty than to ftudy and 
experienpe '. The ancients k6ew nothing certain of this^i 
nor of the greateft part of the pba^Qm^na of phyfical a- 
ftronomy. 

We may alfo place in the number 6f the aftronomidal 
attainments pf the Chaldeans, the ideas they had formed oi 
the extent of the circumference of the terreftrial gloije. 
They had found out, it is pretended, that a ma^, walking 
a good pace, might follow the fun round the earth, and 
would reach the equinoftial at the fame time with that 
ilars; that is to fay, that in the fpace qf a folar year, 
. 'Which the Chaldeans, as we have feen, '^etertoincd at 



* Jpud Sepec. quacft. nat. 1. 7.C.3. t. ». p. Sio.^ c. 17. p. 831. 

« Plin. 1. 1. fca. 23. p. 89. ; Plut. t. 2. P:.893. ; Stob. cclog. phyf. !. ?. p, 
€3. Pliny and Plutarch do not cxprcfjly fay. "this was the fyftem of thcj 
phaldeans ; but we tnay prefume, that the ancient phllofophers of Greece 
learned among^ thefe people what they fay on cometi. Seneca and Stt)bxu« 
^uthorife us to believe It ; fince it appears by their writings, that this opinion 
Vpon the comets was very anciently eftablifhcd hTChaldea. 

^ Seneci will iiirnifh us a proof of it in the fame paflage 1 have jaft ^ttdt, 
p. 820. He fpeaks there of another aftronomer, named Epigfnei, who Aid, 
that the Chaldeans knew nothing certain pf the comets, and that they 
looked upon them a$ metcor$, kindled by the effort of fome vortex of air 
yiolently agitated. Thefe contradi^ions ought not to furprife us. There 
were many fchool's amongft the Chaldeans. ' Pliny reckoni t^nree, 1. ^. c. 26. 
p. 33s. Different fyftems were taught in all thefe fchools, according to the 
teftimony pf Strabo, 1. r6. p. 1074.. Thus Apollonius related that which was 
sidopted in the fchool where he had ftiudied, and Epigcncs what was delivered 
\n the one which he had followed ; and there were then no rcafbns which 
cpuld give one fyftem more credit than ano^Jier, 

f ^chiU. Tat. ad Al-atiphKnom.c. 18, 
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§6j; days arid fome hours, a man talking it a ^od race^ 
might make the tour of the earth, and would do it effect 
dually, ii" be cotild always keep up an equal pace *. 

This is all we have Wen able to colledt of moft preci- 
iion upon the a{lron4«nical learning of tlid Chaldeansj- 
*rhey had, as \kc fee, made fottje progrefs in pertain pans of 
Ihat fciehce $ but tl)cre were many others^ and thdfe of the 
greateft itnportaftce^ which were abfolutely unknown to) 
|h<?m. The, Chaldeans, for example> had but a very im- 
.perfeft theory of tolar eclipfi^s, They durft neither dei 
:iermin;e nor foretel them '• Their ignorance in this mat- 
ter does not proclaim any very exaft knowledge, or very 
jitxtenfive intelligence of the ccleftial phsenomcna. It mzf 
^ven be doubted, i?hether they did not acquire, in mucht 
.later times, fome part of the diteovcries which I have 
thought might be aferibed to them in the ages treated bf iri 
this third part of my work K In r^ality> nbtwitliftanding 
the cOnqueft of the Babylonian empire by CyruS; and afs 
tcrwards by Alexander, the Ghaldeaii^ always continued 
io be held iH great confideration, on account of the cj^i 
treme refpe(?t which prepoflelTed the ancijb'nts in favour 
bf the Ikill ^hich thefe prifefts are faid to have acquired 
in judicial aftrology* The ieftruftibn df the empire of 
Babylon did not then difable the Chjildeans from perfcjSt. 
iDg their aftrtaomical difcoveries * and Diociorus, frpni 
^hom I have borrowe.d moft df the details I have here giverl 
jiccount of^ was not acquainted with the(e aftrdnomers till 
long after the time of Alexander. 

There remains no more but that I tak<* fdme' Notice of 
the obfervatdry df the Babylonians. The principal objciS 
of the ancient aftrondmcrs, was to perceive and caich the 
exaft moment of the rifing and fetting df the ftars. ThO 

* A riiart aJ-nmonly makci a league ah hour; at^tstifequehcb, toM he 
always proceed without ftcj>i^ing4 he would niakc 24a-day, and 8760 in ^$ 
days. "We kndw that the circimfcrctlce of the clolVc, about txhc equator, 
IS about 90cx> lea-u^es. 3t refults from this caiculatiori, that the Chaldca^ 
iftronomers had pretty juft notions ot'thc magnitijde of the Cir:h. 

fc Dibi. I z. r- I '5« * ^^e WeMler, hifl . allrcn. c. 3. p. 3;, 
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moft favourable places for this purpofe which they firft 
thought of, were extended plains^ open on all fides, where 
the eye might difcover a vaft and unbounded horizon. 
Plains were then, for many generations, the only obferva- 
tories in ufe. But the civilized nations foon fought to pro- 
cure themfelvcs means of obferving the courfe of the ftars 
with more facility and exadnefs. In tliis view they con- 
ftruiSed edifices whofe elevation gave them more advantage. 
The Babylonians were not the laft to avail themfelves of this 
praftice. I have already had occafion to fpeak of the temple 
of Belus, fo renowned amongft thofe ancient people ^. This 
edifice inclofed in its centre an extremely elevated tower, 
whofe conftruftion appears to have been more ancient than 
tnat of the temple itfelf K It was from the fummit of this 
tower that the Chaldeans made their prindpal obfervations *. 
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ARTICLE IL 

Of the Egyptiarts* 

H E Egyptians, after the Greeks, are the f)eople of ad* 
tiquity whofe progrefs in the fciences we can the moft 
tafily trace. I have related, in the preceding books, the 
different ways that the Egyptians had regulated their ycar^ 
firft at 360 days, and afterwards at 365. Let Us examine 
whether, in the ages we are now going througli, they 
had attained any greater degree of exadlnefs. 

The fun employs in his annual revolution 365 days and 
about fix hours. I have given account of the motives. 
which determined me to believe, that it was in thefe ages 
that the Babylonians had made difcovety of this overplus 
of the fourth of a day. I am not equally led to believe 
that the Egyptians had alfo made the fame difcovery. 
He^c are the motives which incline me to think otherwile. 

Thales is the firft of the Greeks who gave 365 days to 

^ S'tpra, book 2. chap, i . p. 57. 

1 See Pri'Jeaiix, liift. of the Jews, t. 1. 1. 2. p; 218. %2Z* 

*» D'jodi \* a. pj i2£* 
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the year. This philofopher lived about die year 600 bd- 
fore the Chriftian aera. Hiftory remarks, that he had no 
other matter 'than the Egyptians ». Therefore, in the tim6 
of Thales, the Egyptian year ftill confifted of no more than 

365 daysl 

Herodotus wrote in the fifth century before J. C. Thh 
great hiftorian, whofe teftimony is fo refpeftable in all that 
concerns the ancient Egyptians, fays, fpeaking of the yesft: 
of this people, that it confifted of twelve months, each of 
thirty days, to which five days more were added every 
year. By this means, continues he, they contrived to 
make the pm-iodical return of the feafons anfwer to the 
fame months of the year. We fee by thcfe laft words, 
that Herodotus had not perceived the inconvenience of the 
Gonfufion of feafons, which mufl: neccflarily happen in a 
long courfe of years of 365 days; and this is ftill another 
proof, that in his time the Egyptian year was limited to 
the like number of days. 

In fine^ it appears by Strabo, that the Egyptians kne\r 
not the neceffity of adding fix hours or thereabouts to 
the 365 days of the common year, till about the time 
that Plato and Eudoxus travelled amongft thefe people. 
At leaft, it is certain, from the teftimony of this geogra- 
pher, that theie two philofophcrs learned this particularity 
from the Egyptian priefts, and that till this time the 
Greeks were ignorant of if. There is then great appear- 
ance, that the Egyptian aftronomers made this difcovery 
in the interval of the time elapfed between the voyage of 
Herodotus and that of Plato into Egypt, an interval of 
more than 80 years. The manner in which, according 
to Strabo, the priefts imparted this to Eudoxns atid Plato, 
IcrveS) I think, to confirm this opinion. He reprefents 
this knowledge as a fort of myftcry which they would ndc 
communicate to any but privileged perfons p. The learn- 
ed of Heliopolis, fays he, explained in fecret to our two 
philofophcrs the true duration of the folar year*'. It was 
even only by an abode of thirteen years> that Plato arid 

» Dioff. Laert. 1. i . fegm. 27. ; dem. Alex. (Irom. J. i . p. 351. 

• Strabo, 1. 17. \\ 1J59. ir5:«* p Ibid. p. ii-y, i strabr, ibid. 
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Eudoxus could fo far mcrii: die confidence of thefe .prkft* 
as to obtain the communication of this iiiipprtant difcove- 
ry '. We ought not, as to the reft, to be furpdfed that the 
^Egyptians (hould have then m^dcr a myft^ry .^f i^- Tfee 
morei-ecent this difcovery was, the more likely were ihcy 
to be jealous of it. 

It may be faid, that if Herodotus has not ipO)c« .of thjl 
overplus of the fourth of a day, it is, that> in all probabiE-* 
ty, he may have been deceived by the pr^dice of the E- 
gyptians. This people had two conaputatians of the year^ 
the one civil, the other aftronomical ^. This l^.ft w^s of 
365 days, and fome hours ; but their- civil ytar had only 
365 days*. It was not without defign that the Egyptians 
had thus regulated it. They did not want their feftivals 
to return always to the fame day. On the contrary, their 
intention was, that they fhould fucceffively ran thfough all 
the feafons of the year ». The Egyptians admitted then no^ 
intercalation in their civil years, .^f hey were conftantly of 
365 days*, which occafioned their gaining a day every four 
years upon the true folar year, with which thele vague and 
retrograde years met only every 1460 years. It is only of 
this civil year of 365 days, it may be faid, that Herodotus 
intended to fpeak, by fo much.^he more as it fubfifted un- 
Att that form among the Egyptians, even many ages after 
that in which Herodotus wrote. We learn it in the writings 
of Geminus, of Cenforinus, and of Theon of Alexandria ^ 

But if. thefe two computations of the year had been 
known in Egypt in the time of Herodotus, is it to be lupi 
pofed that an hillorian fo exatj, »nd fo intelligent^ would 
have neglefted to have informed us of a particularity of 
this nature? Would he^ moreover, have advanced in fuch 
plain terms, that, by means of fuch a year, the Egyptians 
contrived to make the periodical return of the feafons fall 

^ Id. ibU. ^ See Diod. 1. i . p. 59- i Strabo, I. if. p. i 171 .. 

* See the mem. of the acad. cf infcHpt; t; $4. p. 540. 350. 351. 

»» Gemin. ;>. 33. Cenforin* c. i8. Theo. Alexandrin. frag, ^pud Pctaf. 
tranolog. 

* Gem. Cen tor. Theon. D'.od, Strabo, nhi fufrat 
r See Iccojnrra atati 
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in the fame manriis of the year? It is moft certain, that 
Herodotus, othcrwife greatly verfed in all the learning of 
the Greeks and Egyptians, was ve/y ignorant of aftrono- 
my. We have already produced proofs pf it, and the prc- 
fent example is a new convidion. • 

In effedl, if this great hiftorian had better underftood 
the time that the fiin employs in performing his annual 
revolution, he would not have faid tli'at a courfe of year* ' 
of 365 days would procure the periodical return of the fea- 
fons in the fame months of the year. But this error into 
vhich Herodotus has fallen, is an inconteftable proof that 
be knew no better ; and this is the fcnfible difference wo 
remark between this hiftorian and the authors laft quoted^ ' 
When thefe laft fpeak of the civil year of the Egyptians, 
whofe durarion they mark at 365 days, there is not one of ' 
them but what mentions, at the fame time, that fourth 
part of a day by which the true folar year exceeds that of 
365 days. Befides, Herodotus had fojourncd a confidcr- 
able time in Egypt. He had even, as appears by his wri- 
tings, infinuated himfelf too far into the good graces of 
the priefts of that nation, for them to have refufed to re- 
veal this difcovery to him, if they themfclves had at that 
time known it, as they afttrwards did to Eudoxus and Pla- ^ 
to. We fhould fay as much of Thalcs, fince hiftory ex* * 
prefsly remarks, that he had entirely gained the confidence 
of the Egyptian priefts «. After thefe reflexions, it ap- 
pears to us impoffible to attribute to the Egyptians, in ' 
the ages we are now employed on, the knowledge of the 
fix hours or thereabouts by which the annual revolution 
of the fun exceeds 365 days. 

It is not to be pre fumed, that the aftronoraerj of Egypt 
had made very important difcovcries on the magnitude of 
the ftars, We may judge of them by that which they 
gave the moon. They believed that planet to be 72 
limes lefs than the earth •• What Macrobfus relates of 
the method, which the fame fages employed to find out the 

• I?ioj[, Lac^t. \. X , fe^n, 27. • Plut, de facie in orbe lun«, p. 932. A. 
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proportion of the futf s diameter to his orbit, is not very apt 
to give us a great idea of their aftronomicaL difcoveries^ 
The manner in which he fpeaks of it not permitting us, be- 
iides, to doabt that this praSice belonged to the ancient 
Egyptians 5 I ftiall try to explain it *. 

According to Macrobius, the aftronomers of Egypt pla- 
ced upon an horizontal plane an hemifpherical vafc, the in- 
terior furface of which carried a ftyle which paffed through 
its centre, ^nA rofe at right angles upon the plane of the 
circle, of which the edges of this vaife made part. Thcfc 
edges were divided into two equal demi-crowns, of which 
one was fubdivided into twelve parts alfo equal ; that is to 
fay, into twelve fegments of fifteen degree* each. They 
turned this vafe to the eaft in fuch a manner, that the por- 
tion of the ftyle which they had adapted to it (hould an- 
fwer precifely to that of the axis of the world, and that the 
twelve divifions, juft, mentioned, ftiould appear at the Ipwer 
part, in fuch fort, that the diameter of the mouth of the 
vafe, which terminated thefe twelve parts, (hould be found 
txz&\y parallel to the horizon. All this apparatus tended, 
as it is eafy to be convinced, only to produce the effeA of 
an equinoftial dial, the conftrudtion of which is infinitely 
more eafy and fimple. However that might be, it was, 
according to Macrobius, by the help of fuch an inftru* 
ment, that the aftronomers of Egypt imagined themfelves 
able to determine what proportion tjiere ws^s between that 
part of the fun's orbit which is occupied by the body of 
that ftar, ajid the whole of that orbit. The very day of 
one of the two equinoxes, fays that author, they obferved 
and marked upon the edges of the mouth of their hemi- 
fpherical vafe, the point where fell the Ihadow of the ftyle 
which paflcd through iu cenprf , at the inftant when the 

*» In fomn. Sdji. 1. 1. c. ao^ p. joo. 8cc, 

• Nothing is more obfcure than thi« explication given by Macrobius of the 
jwoccdurc of the Egyptian aftronomers in the operation in qucftion. I dare not 
^attfr myfelf with having rendered, as cxaAly as 1 could wifli, the true fenfe 
id this author. But I am certain, that, in what manner foever we iinder- 
f and this paflage, we fhall never difcover any thing in it capable of giving us 
^ grpat idea of this aUranomjcal operation. 
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upper edge of the fun's di(k s^ppeared upon the plane of 
the horizon. The evening of the fame day they obfcrved 
and marked in the fame manner, the point of the half- 
circumference, oppofite to the edges of their inftrument, 
upon which fell the (hadow of the ftyle at the precife mo* 
ment when the fan's diflc began to touch the horizon with 
its lower edge. The difference of the interval of the two 
points of (hadow to the entire half-circumference, Or 186 
degrees, was found to be the ninth part of one of the 
twelve horary, divilions or i^ degrees ; from whence thtf 
Egyptians concluded, that the diameter of the fun was 
precifely the two hundred and fixtcenth part of its orbit • * 
a conclufion which it is not eafy to reconcile to the mofl 
fimple notions of elementary geometry *, but which it 
would be very eafy to redlify if the objeft were Mrorth thci 
pains, which I am very far from thinking. For, ilidepen* 

• Macrob. loeo Jitpra dt, 

* It fuffices to have read the three firft b«oks of EucUd'4 cleincnts, io 
be able to perceive that the refult of the operation of which Macrobiui fpeaki, 
^ivcT the femidiameter of ttic fun equnl to the chord of an arch of 56 ihinutei 
of the circular prbit whigh be defcribes ; whereas the Egyptian aftronomcrt 
niade it equal to the arch itfelf of 50 minutes, fince they took the arch of 
1 d . 40 ' for the precife meafure of the diameter of that (tar. 

The tranflator conftfes, that ^e could not obtain a clear idea of this inftru- 
ment eitfier from M. Goguct or from Macrobius. That the reader may judge 
forhimfelf, he has laid the original before him. 

^qnino^Hali die ante foils ortum aeqiiabillter locatom eft faxetim VaS in he- 
mifphaBrii fpeciem cavata ambitione ciirvatnm> infra per lineas defignato duo* 
dccim diei horarum numero, qnas ftyli prominentis umbra cum tranfitu fclisi 
prattereundodiftlnguir. Hoc eft autem. ut fcimus, hujufmodi vails offidum, 
\it tanto tempore a priore ejus extremitatc ad alteram ufqne ftyli umbra per- 
currat, quanto fol medietatcm coeli ab ortu in occafum unius fcilket herni* 
fphxrii converfione metitur. Nam totius coeli Integra converfio diem nodlcm- 
que concludit. Etideo conftat, quantum fol in circolb fiTo meat, tantum in 
hoc valJB umbram meare. Huic Igitur apquabiUtcr col]{)cato circa tempus fo- 
Tisortus propinqiiantis inhxfit diligens obfcrvantis obtutus : ct cum ad primum/ 
folis radium, quern de fe emifit prima finnmitas or bis, emcrgeAs umbra dc ftyfi 
dccidens fumnjitate primum curvi labri emincntiam ccntigjt ; locus ipfe, qui 
umbrae primitias excepit, nota imprelfione fignatus eft ; obfervatumque 
quamdiu fuper terram ita foils orbis integer apparefet, ut ima ejus fummitaj 
adhuc horizontl videreturinfidere, et mox locus ad quern umbra tunc in valfc 
Tnigraverat, adnotatus eft, habitaque dlmenfione inter ambas umbranim notas 
<jujE integrum folis orbem, id eft, i!iametrum, nata dc duabus ejus fummiu- 
tlbus metiuntur, pars nona reperta eft qus fpatii, quod a fummo Yafis labro uf« 
•ue ad horae prlmx Uneam contiottuK 

.VoL-lIL il«ntly 
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dently of the mifreckoning which muftbave been produ- 
ced by the little exadnefs of the fmgular inftruraent fpokc 
of by Macrobius, the refradiops, on the equality of which 
depeaded the juftnefs of the operation in queftion, are 
greatly diiFerent morning and evening ; and the tranfpa- 
rency of the air at the moment of the fun's mounting the 
horizon, is nothing near the fame as at the moment of it3 
fetting. Again, to leave the relation of our author, all 
this operation of the Egyptian aftronomers tended* only 
on their p^rt to determine the real magnitude of the 
fun's diameter* Of confequence, it could be of no ufc to 
them, further than tb^y bad been able to find out the 
precife dimenfions of his orbit. And this is a point on 
which all tlie knowledge which Macrobius fuppofes them 
to have had, is reduced to very vague s^nd uncertain con- 
jcdlures. - : . 

Other authors attribute to the Egyptians a method ftill 
more defedive, to determine the proportion of the fiin's 
diameter to the orbit- he defcribes. The moment they be- 
gan to difcover the firfl rays ot that ftar, they caufed, fay 
they, a hori'eman to ftart, who galloped till the diflc of the 
fiin was entirely rifen. Tliey then meafured the fpace 
which this horfeman had run in the time the fun had ta- 
ken to rife upon the horizon ; and as they knew how far 
the courfer employed on this occafion could run in the 
fpace of an hour, they determined, by a rule of three, the 
time that the diameter of that ftar had employed to rife 
upon the horizon •». It is eafy to perceive how erroneous 
this way of meafuring; time muft have been, and how lit- 
tle capable it was of fupplying the invention of clocks. 

As to the other aftrpnomical attainments which the 
ancients have attributed to the Egyptians, , we fee few 
of them that can be faid to belong properly to the ages 
we. are now engaged in ; but it is not the lefs certain, that 
tbofe people had. then made fome progrefsin aftronomy. 
They had particularly ^applied themfeives to 'ftudy the mo- 

* Vrckllcr, hift. aftronom. c. 4. n. i a. p. 58. 
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tion of the ftars k The Egyptians are faid to have knowii 
the caufe of the eclipfes of the moon. .They tiievv that 
they "sVere occafioned by the fhadow of the earth, into which 
that planet then immerges'. The aftmnomers of Thebes, 
or Heliopolis in particular, were reckoned very fkllful in 
cSilculating of thefe phaenomena, and even the ecIipCes of 
the Tnn, of which they gave beforehand a pretty juft and 
exaft detail ». Hifliory has preferved us one celebrated 
example of this, on the fubjed of that famous eclipfe 
.which feparared the armies of the Medes and Lydians the 
moment they were engaged in battle. Thales had foretold 
tliat eclipfe '^ and we have already feen that this philolb- 
pher owed all his aftronomical learning to the Egyptians; 
They had alfo fufpefted that the comets' were ftars that had 
periodical returns ». They had, moreover, attained the 
conftruftion of aftronomical tables, by means whereof they 
afcertained, with tolerable exafinefs, the revolutions of 
the planets, with their dire-ft, ftationary, and retrograde 
motions*. I have already given account of many of thefe 
aftronomical attainments in the firft part of this woi-k, in 
treating of the difcovery of the planets. 

Furthermore, the Egyptians are faid to have perceived 
ichat the fun was the fcentre of the motions of Mercury and 
Venus ; and that, in certain pofitions, thefe two planets 
pafled fometimes above and fomeiimcs below the fun '. 
We ought to look, upon this important difcovery as a proof 
how anciently obfervations were made upon the planets. 
But it appears certain to me, that the Egyptians had- not yet 
acquired that knowledge of the motions of Mercury and 
Venus, in the times we are now going through. We find 
no traces of it in the moft ancient authors. Yicnivius is 

« PiodJ. i.p. 59.91.92. ; Strabo, 1. 17, p. fi7J, 

^ Diog. Laeit. proecnu I'tjjm. ii, « Diod. 1. i . p. 59. 

^ Herod. 1.1. n. 74. 

' Dind. 1. f . p. 91. There is great appearance ths^t Pythagorns had dri^ivnf 
from E^ypt the IVI^em which his difciples delivered upon comers. See Aiift, 
metercol. 1. 1 . c. 6. inlt. ; Plutarch, dc pladi. vhilof. 1. 3. c. 2, init. 
^^ Diod. 1. 1, p. 59 91.92. 

» MacTob. in foniii. S: i,\ 1. u c. 19. p. 92. 93. 'See alfg VHruy. 1. 9 c 4. ; 
J^Uii, Capdlide iiupt. riiilol. ct Merc. i. 8. 
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ihe firfl viho has fpoke of it; and it is yery fingular that 
Ptolomy, who was poftcrior to Vitruvius, ftiould appear 
to have been abfolutely ignorant of that difcovery. For, 
if this great aftronomer had been acquainted with it, in 
all appearance be would never have contrived fuch a fy- 
item as he has left us. 

There arc great appearances, that the fyftem which fup» 
pofes the earth as a planet to revolve round s^boqt the fun, 
. was not abfolutely unknown to the Egyptians, even in the 
times we are going through in this third part. We know, 
that fome , Grecian philofophers, and particularly the di- 
I'ciples of Pythagoras, had a glimpfe, a very obfcure an4 
imperfedl one indeed, that our earth and the planets di4 
revolve both round a commoft centre and round their own 
axis at the fame time >«. Difficult would it be to explain 
what they underftood by this double motion which they 
gave to tjic pUnets ». They had no very clear ideas of 
the motion of th^ earth upon its own axis, nor of the ufe 
which might be made pf it to explain the diurnal revoke 
lion •. Their fyftem w^s extremely confufed and inexpli- 
cable f. The manner in which they explained the appa- 
rent motions of ^he ftars a:n4 of the heavens, by the rota- 
tory motion of the earth, prefcnts contradiftion upon con- 
iradidlion ?, However that may be, it is tp the Egyptians, 
iieverthelefs, that we ought to afcribe thefe firfl ideas. 
We know that the greateft geniufes of Greece travelled into 
PgyP^> *dJ drew tbenc^ the learning with which they en- 
riched their country, I repeat it, after this fad, we can- 
not conceive how Ptolomy, who had paffed his days in Er 
gypt, could have been ignorant of it, or, at leaft, how b(i 
<;omes to have t^ken no notice of it. It is tri^e, that the 
iyftemofthis great aftronomer is in fome fort more con- 
formable to our fenfes. It is fufficient for aftronomcrs 
who obferve only the appearances of the peleftial bodies, 
JJut it was not difficult, by rcfiifying the ideas of the Py- 

^ See metn. df the arad. of infcrJptionJ, t 9. M. p. 2. 5r 3. ■ iMd. p. 6. 

» See Plutarch, de plicic. nhilof. 1. 3. c. 13. ; Achill. Tat. ifag. c. lo. 

f gcf ii^eiii. of the gcad. at jnfcript. t. 9. M. p. 2. 3. 3c 6. ' IbiJ. p. 3. 

thagorician»| 
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thagorkians^ to eftablifli notions much more fimple, muck 
more conformable to the laws of nature, and for that very 
reafon more worthy of philofophers. Copernicus has ^well 
fliown us whit advantage might be piade of fuch difcovc- 
ries. But then the age of Copernicus was much more en- 
lightened than that of Ptolomy. Befides, all the notions 
which I have been relating were rather conjeflures and 
ideas formed at random, than difcoveries founded on rea- 
foning and experience '- Tliis is perhaps the very reafon 
why Ptolomy, though he might have known them, would 
jiot take notice of them. Thefe refleffions, however, arc 
foreign to our fubjcfl:. Let us return to the Egyptians, 
and fpeak of the ideas which thefe people appear to have 
had of .the matter of which the fixed ftars and the planets 
%vere compofed. 

They faid, that the ftars were of fire ^ and they called 
the-moon an,ethereal earth *. I alfo take the Egyptians 
to have been the firft authors of the plurality of worlds. 
Orpheus is the mod ancient writer who has delivered that 
opinion amongft the Greeks »w Proclus has preferved us 
Ibme verfes, in which we fee that the author of the Or- 
phics placed mountains, men, and well-built cities in the 
moon ». It is alfo very certain, that the Pythagoricians 
laught, after Orpheus, that each planet was a world, con- 
fifting of earth, air, and ssther 7. Apparently thefe philo- 
fophers placed in thefe worlds all that may be in ours, 
fince they believed them entirely alike. It is, moreover, 
from the Egyptians, that Orpheus and the Pythagoricians 
li^ld thefe Angular opinions. For it is known, that Or- 
pheus and Pythagoras were indebted to Egypt for all 

' Sec infra what we fay on this pretended knowledge of the gncient plulofo- 
pbers, art. 4- 

r Diogcn. Laert. procem. fegm- 1 1 . * Procl. in Tim. l.i. p AS- 

»» Plut. de placit. philof.l, 2.C. iq.; Eufeb. prsparat. evang. 1. ii.c.30.; 
Stob. 1. 1, cdog. phyfiC; p. 54- lin. 24. 

* In Tim. 1. 4. p. 28:?. We may doubt whether the poems formerly cited 
under the name of Orpheus, were really the work of Uiis famous philofopher. 
Jt is certain nevcrthdefs, that thefe poems were extrtmeiy ancient. They 
were looked on as fuch in the time of Plato. lo Ci atyl. p. 276. E. See alfo 
Jamblic. de vita P>thag. c. 34. p. '?6. 
' y Plut. ^lob. lociicit. 
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their learning*. Accordingly I have not licfirated to at- 
tribute this fyftcm to the ancient Egyptians. 

I conclude what concerns the hiftory of afh-onomy a- 
mongft thefe people, by fome reflexions upon the poficion 
of the pyramids' of Cairo. In the laft age, it was attempt- 
ed to afcertain the variation or immutability of the pole» 
of the earth and the meridians. For this purpofe, it was 
neceflary to compare^ with our obfervations, thofe of the 
ancient aftronomcrs, and to know exaftly the longitude 
and latitude of the places they had inhabited*. On one 
fide, M. Picard went in 1671 tO verify the obfervations 
made by Tycho-Brahe in the ifland of Huen ^. On ano- 
thcr, M. de Chazelles went in 1694 to raeafure the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. I Ihall fay nothing at prefent of the ope- 
rations of M. Picard, that I may give all my attention 
to thofe of M. de Chazelles. Having meafured the py- 
ramids, he found that the four fides of the gfeateft anfwer- 
cd precifely to the four cardinal points of the horizon. 
Such a pofition, which feems to . have been the effefi of 
defign and premeditation, neceflarily fuppofes aftronomical 
knowledge. But, in my opinion, they have carried too 
high the idea under which they ordinarily prefent this ope, 
ration of the Egyptians. They have laboured to heighten 
the merit of it by the comparifbn made between it and the 
meridian, traced at Uranibourg by Tycho-Brahe. M.- Pi- 
card was greatly aftonilhed when he examined that meridian, 
to find it different in longitude by about 18 minutes fi*oni 
the pofition which Tycho-Brahe had afligned it *. Tycho, 
however, aflures us that he had beeen at pains to deter- 
mine it *. . And it is tl^e more likely, as this was a fixed 

• piod.l.i.p. X07. 

• Acaci.offcienc. ann. 171C, hift.p.149. *Ibid. 

The ifland of Huena or Veen is in the ftraits o^ the found, at the entrance 
of the Baltic fca. It is there that Tycho caafcd to be built, in 1576, that far 
mous obfervatory which he called Vranibourg, or city pf the havens, 

« Acad, des Icicnc.anc.mcm. t. 7. p. 226. 

• Tycho fays exprefsly, that it was for the fecond time that he had care 
fully taken his angles of pbfcivation, and after having vcriSed the meridian 
Une. Ibid. t. 7. p. 203, 

point 
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point to which all his obfervations related. The Egyp^ 
tians, fay they, more dexterous, or, at leaft, more lucky 
than this great aftronomer, have lucceeded in fouthing 
their pyramids with an exadnefs, which is ftill matter of 
aftonilhment ; of aftonifliment the better founded, as thcfe 
people were, in appearance, at leaft, deititute of the lights 
and helps neceflary for fuch an operation '. However 
that may be, the operation of the Egyptian aftronomer* " 
•will bear no comparifon in any manner with that of Ty- 
cho. It is evidently, and, beyond contradiftion, infinitely 
more eafy to fouth any edifice, fuch as the pyramids efpe- 
cially, than to determine precifcly thd longitude of any 
place whatfoever. For the one we need only draw a me- 
ridian ; but for the other repeated obfervations muft be 
employed, and thofe of a kind which demand great fta- " 
dy, knowledge, experience, and predfion. 

For the reft, though I thiiik the fouthing of the pyra- 
mids has been too highly extolled, yet I am of opinion that 
it were unjiift not to allow the Egyptians a pretty extenfive 
knowledge in aftronomy. This neverthelefs is what many 
writers of merit have thought fit to refufe them •. The 
reafon they alledge is, the little progrefs which thefe peo- 
ple, as they pretend, had made in geometry. Indeed, if 
this faft were well proved, I own we could not conceive 
a great idea of the aftronbmers of Egypt; but then this 
fufpicion of their ignorance in geometry is founded only 
on conjedures ; and even thefe conjefturcs arife only from 
indudlions drawn from the geometrical difcoverici of which 
the Greeks boafted themfelves to be the authors. When we 
come to treat of the article df geometry amongft the Egyp- 
tians, we hope to ihew how litrle grounds there are for this 
opinion. In favour of thefe people we fhall produce te- 
ftimonies more certain and more authentic than all thefe 
reports of the Greeks, againft which it is often not amife to 
be upon our guard. 

* Acad.desfciences, ann. 1710, hill. p« 149. 

• SccWekiler^btft. aftronom^p. 64, 
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ARTICLE m. 

Of the Greeks. 

rpRom what I have faid, ia the preceding books, of the • 
flate of the fcienccs amongfl the Greeks, we cannot 
have conceived a very high idea of the capacity of thcfc 
people. The cpocha we are now going through, will not 
be much more favourable to them. Plutarch, it is true, 
has remarked, that, about the time of Hefiod, the fciences 
began to unfold themfelves in Greece '. But the progrefs 
they made was itill very flow. We can affirm, that, till the 
time of Thales, that is, till the year 600 before Jefus 
Chrift, th6 Greeks had but very poor notions of the fun- 
damental principles of aftronomy and geonaetry «. They 
even availed themfelves but very indifferently of the dif- 
coveries communicated to them by Thales, and his difciple 
Anaximander. We may judge of it by the fa&s I am about 
to relate. 

To determine the length of the year, is the principal 
end propofed in all their obfervations on the motion of the 
Aars. In the fecond part of this work, I have given an 
account of the efforts which the Greeks made to attain it* 
There we have feen, that for many ages thefe people ad- 
vanced no further than to add (i& days to the 354 of which 
their year was originally compofed^. It was regulated in 
this manner in the time of Solon, and alfo a long time af- 
ter him ». Thefe years were formed of twelve lunar 
months, which they fuppofed to confift of 30 days each. 
By this it appears that the Greeks had regard rather to the 
courfe of the moon, than to that of the fun. By proceed- 
ing upon this calculation, they formed neither a lunar 
nor a folar year ". 

'T. 2. p. 744. , 

• Sec Eudem. afud Diog. Latt-t. 1. 1. fegm. 23. ; Apulf ius, florid. I. 4. 

* Jkf^yc. 3. art a. fca. 2. • SccMarfli. li. 6x©. 6n. * u. ibid. 

The 



. Tile ^ordedTs which iueh i calendar nnitft occaiion, are 
eafy to eoncehci* AcconSngly the Gceeks viere obliged at 
€%trY tuim tsp moke ameaiiinrats^ by correfldng either the 
mwitliSjr or die ]ieac9« They oit off from the months 
fotm etimes 0ne 4a}^, feBietkDe9 tii?o K U happened befides^ 
that af^r a cert^ mme their t-welvehmar icucmths no 
ganger aiifwe^ed to the fojurfeafoitH of fihe year. To falve 
lbis>. che Greeks! added a. thirteenth ; but circumftanees alib 
accin'red wbtph obUfjed (hem to, omit this intercalary 
pionth *. Thi» cbey wei« always, umier a/ ncccfiity of invents 
ing^new e«pedieat«s., ' .^ , 

To the Iktle jvogrefe nvhi^ aftronomy bad made in 
Greece^ we PMgh^ tpt? atmb«» tiiac Bubi^r o£ different 
f^ji^st of whkh I ba^e ^en accooat in dcte' fecond^ part 
of this work. V^ii^m had given: birth to them in z. gre^t 
meafure. Moft of tbeie cycles had bee^ invented ^ly to 
adapt the'cetehration of the feafts co the times prefcribed 
by the oracles. But we may fa,y of thcfe periods, that they 
give us no more advantageous idea of the people who in- 
vented them^ than do the feftivals for which they werein-^ 
ftituted* 

It is very . aftonifliing that the Greeks Ihould have been 
fb many ages without difcovering the impcrfeftions of their 
calendar, and i;he confafion they were thrown Into by the 
method they purfued. It is agr^cHl» thaf Thales ^nderftood 
the year confifting of 365 days «»* : Pofterior to this phi* 
lpfopher> Plato and Eudoxus learned in Egypt, that the 
fun employs in bis revolution, not only 365 days, but alfo 
near fix hours "• Neverthelefs, in the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, the year of the Greeks ftill eonfifted of no 
more than 360 days «. They had had it however a lon^ 

1 Cicer« tD Vencm» zB, 2. 1. 2, p. 52. t. 4. p* 244* 
. * ^e be, thtt in the tune of Herp^otus the Greeks were In nk of adcTmg a 
IhiTteeoth month after two complete years, that Is to fay, at the beginning of 
' iefery third year, 1.«J n.4. But *«^ by diii method, thdr years became too 
long by a month at the end of eight years, every eighth year tliey omitted an 
intercalary month, Cenforin. c. r8. 

» Diog. Laert. 1. 1. fcgm.a?. ■ Strabo, 1 17. p. ii6o.u6i. 
• Plirt,"!. 34. fea. 12. ; Varro apu4 Konium. Demetrius Phalercus flouriflied 
ibout the year 300 before }efu$ Chpft. 

Youllh P time 
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time In their power^ as we hare feen, to have regulated 
the length of it, in ai manner more anabgoiu to that of thd 
fun's revolution. We cannot conceive from what motives 
|;be Greeks ihouid fo long have perfifted in keeping a form 
pf year fo defefiive as that we have been fpeaking of. 
Their moftfenfible writers have pafled this judgment on it ; 
an^d Herodotus, fpeaking of the year of the Egyptians, 
could not help remarking that thdr method was much wifer 
than that of the Grecians p. Accordingly we (^e, that the 
beft ailronomers of Greece,, fuch Us Cleoftratus, Harpalus^ 
Kautelesy Mnefiftratus, Dofitheus, Eudoxus, Meron, CaU 
lipus, &o. were obliged many times to change the rules of 
intercalation, and fncodfive^ to invent different periods; 
the better to make their months agree with the courfe of 
the moon, and their years with that of the fun 4. 

The manner in which the Greeks reckoned and named 
the days of their months, appears to me no lefs fineular and 
fantaftical than the form of their calendar. 

The Greeks divided the month into three parts, each of 
ten days. The firft ten was called " the ten of the month 
i^ beginning **' ; the fecond, that of the "month which is. 
^^ in the middle f*'; and the third, that of the ** month con- 
?* eluding J". The firft ten was counted progreffively; 
thus they faid the firft, fecond, third, &c. of the month 
beginning. But as the Greeks never counted the day of 
the month higher than ten, when they would exprefs, for 
example, the i6th, they faid the fecond fixth ; that is to fay, 
the fixth day of the fecond ten. In like manner, for the 
third ten, inftead of faying the 14th, tor inffance, they faid 
the third fourth. Such was ' ftill the Grecian manner of 
fpeckoningin the time of Hefiod '. * 

Solon introduced fome change in the apftellation of 
|he days ipf the third portion of the month- He brought 
HP the cuftQm pf counting from the twentieth day tp 

p L. 2. n. 4. 1 See Marfliani, p. 614. et feq. 



the tliirtieth^ noTt by addition bat by fubftraAidn, itdtttl&Ag 
always according to the waning of the moon . Thus inftead 
of faying the third firft, that is to fay the twency-firft^ hd 
ordered, that they fliould fay the t^nth of the '^ month con^ 
eluding ;^ the ninth of dhe '' month dondudiiig^ for thd 
sad, and fo for the reft ^4 Sometimes they even fupprefled 
the expreffion of the ^* month concluding," when they red-^ 
Isoned feveral days fueceffiyelyi becatife then it was not pofj 
iible to miftake ^ It is not eafy to conceive how a people 
of whom we commonly entertain fo high an opiiiion, could 
follow (o nnnattirai and Extravagant a way of reckonings 
^he reform introduced by Solon^ was ftill more defedivd 
than the cuftom of which it took place/ 

This oddity is remarkable even in^ihe il^thfd ^hicih thd 
Greeks gave the laft day of theii* month. They regulated 
their months by the courfe of the moon 1 tonfequ^ntly^ 
thefe months conlifted alternately of thirty and of twenty-i 
nine days } yet the name of the thirtieth or triatade was 
common to the laft day of them bo(h «« Thales was ibd 
£rft author 0/ this cuftom «« 

It muft alfo appear very (ingular^ thlt the Credk^^ who 
derived from the Orientals a great part of the elementary 
knowledge of aftronomy^ fiionld not have followed tho 
cuftom which thofe-natioms had, from time immemorial, o{ 
clividing -the week into feven days 7. .We have jaft feen^ 
that tb6 Greeks divided their months into three decads of 
tens, which they named, the month beginningi the moncti 
in the middle^ and the month Concluding. Sucfb alfo waai 
the form of their weeks^ It was not till maUny ages after 
thofe we are now coniidering^ thai they eonfoi'med them« 
felves to the pra&ice of the eaftern nations^ and divided 
iheir week into feven days <4 

In the ages w^ are now gdiflg througI\^ the Creeks^ ge-* 
nerally fpeaking^ h^d ycjt but extremely narrow ideas o£ 

^ l*lut. in Sdloric, p. 9i. C. Md. Ibid. 

* Geiiiin. c. 6. p. 68. ; Schol. Hefiod. dies, p. 166. &C. edit. Hictif. 

* Did^* Ltfert. 1. if .. ftfem. i4^ ^ ^ pJJ t !.• b.- 3, diKp. i; art. % 
« Pion CaSius, Hlft, Kpm. 1. 37- P^ 42. 



Aiktomovtf. Ic is certain) that thejcditiittflew tut a^^fWf" 
fmall Humtser of the- conftoliatioia • $ and lit 'Wtt^^ foasm 
ivich regard to the planets. Their kfiotfrkdgeaiiitUft artidIC 
ivas Tjsduced to Venua^ l;fais is the onhf platfet made mieiik 
tiou of in Homer and ia Hcfiod. It tntiy pevhapii Ir ^sdO^ 
that theiileBce of thdfe two fiOetstipoa lifers, Ju^tdr, 8ul 
u no pmofy that in chdr times cbefe^planet^^vcre mitoaoMI 
in Greece^ aiid we might admit of tids an^er, Vfcre ifrtnat 
dfewher^. acquainted with theignoraitde of the^Oreeks upoil 
this fubjei3. But itis a fiid jiot to be do(ri>ted. J^mo&itvts', 
by the accmittt'of Seneca, fafpeded diat there were iMtrrf 
wandering ftars t but he did not venture todetemnifie eith<$r 
the numl^r dr the courfe of tfaem^.'fer^ adds Sedeca, tht 
Greeks did not yet know, that there vteit -five planets >»« 
Eudoxus was the firft who brought kasa Egfpt into Gteece 
the knowledge of thefe ftars*. It isthen v^ertidn, ths^ till 
the time of this philofoplier, that is, till about the year 400 
before Jefus Chrift, the <jreeks' remaiiied' in 'the moft prtv 
found ignorance 6f the ilature a£id thotion of the heaveiily 
bodies. We may the better judge of this by the ideas whidi 
they had formed df Venus. 

The lulire with which this planet Ihines, had ftrock the 
Greeks j but its motions Ijad thrown this people into a very 
grofe error. We know, that Venus appears alternately be- 
fore the fun's rifing and after his fetting', according as (h* 
is more to the weft or jhtre to the eaft than the fun. The 
Greeks never imagining that one and the fame ftar could 
appear Under two Juch oppcfite afpeSs^ thought they Ought 
to attribute them to two different ftars. In conference of 
this idea^ Venus amofngft thefe people received twd names, 
tyhich> as they Sre expi-effiveof her two oppofite fituations^ 
really ftiow that the Greeks of one plaiiet had made two; 
Thus, whcti Venus appeared before the rifing of the fan, 
they called her EofphoroSf that is to fay, the herald of the 
morn; but when Ihe appeared only after his fetting, they 



* See part a. b. ^ chap. 3. art^ 2. J a.- »» Nat, quaeH. 1, 7. cap. 3. 
" id, ibid/ 
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iiamed&er Ejffer&s, the ^veiiing-ftan Venus k never dift 
tingoiihed by anj^ other than thefe two names in fiemef 
and in Hdi6d; and, by the by, this is a pretty clear proof;, 
that k was very late before the Greeks thought df deflghing 
their pknetsfcy the names of the deities they adore<i. 

Appoliodonis pfCtends, that Pythagoras Was the €i^ 'who 
made known to thefe people, that the Venus of the marn« 
ing and the Vefliis of the evening were cme and the fame 
pl^tt^. ^VLt, aecbMing to fame other writers^ this know^ 
ledge flioidd be ftittmorc recent in (Jreette* They 'give 
the honour of it to Parmenides*, pofterior by rfjoiit fifty 
years to the philofopher of Samos. 

The fame uncertsdnty reigns on the hiflory of ^11 the 
aftronomiocH aifcoveries made in Gfreece. The epadias oi 
them cannot be exaftly maAed. The ancients^ for ex^ 
ample^ are divided about what time the dfeeksi became ac^ 
^joainted ^th the obliqiity of the ecliptic. Some of them 
attribute thi^ difcovcry to Pythagoras f , others to Anaxi^ 
mander his difciple «• There are even fome who Ttill have 
Oenopides^of Chios to have been the firit: who pefceived it ^* 
What appears mofl probable to me in the quefiion is, that 
Anaximandcr was the firfl: who (howed the Greeks by how 
many degrees the zodiac was inclined to the equator / TheJ 
inanner in which Pliny has cxprefled himfclf in fpeaking of 
the difeovery attributed to this philofopher, feems to favour 
the explication 1 propofe »* Perhaps alfo feefore Anatxlman^ 
der^ the learned made a myftery of that knowledge. Tbi^ 
philofopher divulged it, and by that means facilitated to e* 
very olie the means of applying to aftronomy with fom^ 

* Apod Stob. cdog. phjf. 1. 1. p. 55.; PUn/I. ». fca. 6. p. 75-; i>iog. L*etti 
1.8. fi^. 14. 

• Phavorin. apud Diog. Lacrt. L % ftgm. 234 

U Plot. t. a. p. 888, C. ; Autor Ubti dc hift. phtflof. a|>tfd Gildi. t *. c. li^ 
p. 35' « Plm. L».fea. 6. 

*» Diod. 1. i, p. 1K3.; Piut. Iocq rtt.; Eudemus lipud Fabric. B. Gr. t. «. p'. 
478. 

Oenopides Is thought pofterior by fomc years to Anajcagoras^ whflfc rimel* 
well enough known through his difciple Pcriclea/ 

fu^eU* 
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fucoefs* This opmion alfo may receif e fome aQthorUy fiDm 
the cxpreflBions of PliBy k. 

Neither i$ this the only aftronomical difcovery th€ ho^ 
Hour of wluch the ancieats have thought due to Anaximan<^ 
der. He is the firft, fay tbey^ who found the art of explain* 
ing the revolutbus of the fun and the equality of days and 
xu^ts; that is to fay^ that among the Greeks bis was the 
honour of firft acquiring the knowledge of the equinoxes 
and folftices^ and of reducing to fixed piinciples the regu*^ 
lar variety of the feafons K Thales^ his mafter, had deters 
Jhined the fetting of the Pleiades to the a5tb day after the 
Autumnal equinox. - Anaxiounder marked it at the 29thy or 
even at the 3 ift »• Of all the difcoveries with which this phi- 
iofopher enriched the Grecian aftronotny, that of funrdiali 
is without doubt the iineft aiid moft important* He made 
trial of them at Lacedxmon *• I had forgot to fay^ that 
Anaximandcr pafled, according to Pliny, for the firfl of . 
the Greeks who had undenaken to conftmd an artificial 
Iphere •• ' ^ 

The hiftory of the difcoveries attributed to this philofo* 

* Rtrimferes aperi/ife, loco cit. < Acad, des infcript. t. lO. p. dj. 04. 

» Wcidlfer, hift. iftron. p. 76. " Dic^. Lacrt. 1. i. fegfn. i. 

Salmafins ba$ pretended, that the Inftraaient of which the inventianh by 
j[)i9|genes Laertlus attributed to Anaximander, rouft have been very inferioc 
to a fun-dall. If we bctevd him, thl^ inftfument only f6rved io Wark cxaAly 
the points of the folllices and equinoxei, the meridian^ and (^Mbns. The of^ 
of this inftrument, adds SalmaGus, could not extend fo far as to trace. the 
tourfe of the fun from the moment ofh^s rifmg to that of his letting. But Ssd- 
mariiis, more commendable for tbe extent of h}s ^rudttSon, than for the iuft- 
nefs of hiscriticifin, ailigns^ contrary to his own iMention, to the inftrumcnt 
invented by Anasimahder, properties infinitely fuperlor to thofe of a iimple 
fun- dial. 

Herodorus, moreover, (ays poiitively, that the Greeks had teamed from the 
$abyionians the ufe of ck>cks, and the divifion.Of the day into twelve equal 
parts^ t. a. n. 109. Herodotus wrote only about 100 years after Anaximanden ^ 
He does not fpeak of that knowledge as a ndve^ty lately eftabHfiied in Greece. 
Tbc authority of this great hiftorian would, therefor^, lead mc Co befierte, 
that Anjximander was not, properly fpeaking, th<; irtventor of fun-dials amoHgit 
the Greeks ; they had learned ihe ule of them from the Babylonians. But 
this philofopher may undoubtedly have brought the making of fun-dials to per* 
ft£iion, and by that have defer veU to be regaided at InftEnne fott the mventoi 
of them ^ 

•L. 7.fea.^6.p.4i^. 

f>hcr^ 
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phcr, furnifties us moreover wrth very ftriking proofs of the. 
little' progrefs which Ipkyfical aftronomy had made in 
Greece. What can we think of the ideas which the aftro* 
nomers of this country had formed at that time of the mag- 
nitude of the heavenly bodies? Anaximander did not be- 
lievc the fun to be bigger than Peloponnefus ?• 

I ihall dwell no longer upon the knowledge which the. 
Greeks !tiay have acquired in aftronomy in the ages which 
terminate tbis third pari? of ouv work. I believe I have 
faid enough to enable us to fet a proper value upon it. 
However, I fiiall ftill touch a little upon the fubjed, and even 
come down to pretty modem times, in the following ar-. 
tide, where I propofe to examine and compare the progrefs 
which the ancient nations bad made in aftronomy. 



ARTICLE IV, 

MjefleSions on the aftronomy of , the Babyhniansj Egyptians, 
and Grecians* 

According to Pliny, three nations only are reckoned in 
antiquity who rendered themfelves famous for their 
progrefs in aftronomy $ the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and 
the Grecians 1. We have given account of all that the 
ancients have been able to fornifti on the aftronomical learn- 
ing of the Babylonians and Egyptians. Thcfe difcoveries 
belong to the ages in the limits of our work. From that 
cpocha there is nothing that can be direftly attributed to 
thefe people, I have more than onqe had.occafion to (hew. 
the reafons of this* We are now therefore enabled to judge 
of the learning and of the difcoveries of the Egyptians and, 
#f the Babylonians in aftronomy, 

It is not quite the fame thing with the Greeks. The 
feiences in general had as yet, in the ages which clofe this 

r Wat. 6cp\%clVphWo{A,%c,7Q,; Pioig. I-acrt,Ir2, fegm.x. 

third 
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third and \t& part of our wor]c> Qude but a very indilFcreiit 
progre^ s amongft thefe people^ We cannot therefore j wige 
of the extent of their aftronomical learning, by ajl that I 
have hitherto ha4 occaQon tofay of it. But to^cilitate^the 
comparifoii of tbt various impi^oveiments in this! fcienoe a^ 
mongft the dUFerent nations 0f aiatiquity, I have: thought 
proper Id amidpate the times ; I fhall therefore imdictte in 
few words th^ epocha at which aflronomy began to mcric 
the name of fcience. in Cxteo^ . Let us .firft i^ik of the 
Chaldeans* 

Although the Greeks have not been very carefol to 
fcarch into the htftory ,of the eaftem nations, thay did not 
however negled to inftru& themfelves in the' '^fcpvmes 
formerly made in thofe countries. Their w!ritei9i:£xy enough 
of them to enable us to pronounce upon the rank which the 
Chaldeans ought to hold amongft aftronomers. We have 
fecn by the di5tails into which I entered on Ae article re- 
lating to thefe people, that they muft have acquired* a 
pretty extenfive knowledge of the eeleftial'tootioiis* Their 
aftroDomical obfervations are the mod: ancient that are 
known in antiquity '. When Hipparchos and Ptolomy, whei 
lived in Egypt, undertook to reform aftroriomy, they fouixi 
in the memoirs of the Egyptians, no aftronomical obferva- 
tions comparable for antiquity co thofe of the Babylonians*. 
In a T^ord, the beft writers o(f Grei^ce have agreed, that their 
nation had borrowed much from the Chaldeans. Thefe 
people fcare with thie Egyptian* the honour df having 
taught the Greeks the firft princi][)les of aftronomy *. 

It is true, that the Egyptians iappear to hav<^ had the 
Reference for exaSncfs, and for what may really be 
called aftronomical fcienqe. It is cveii u&al enough with 
lis to look upon the Chaldeans rather as aftroTegers than 
as aftronomers 5 and we pretend not to difguife, that in 

'' SympUc. in 1. 1 . Arid, de c«Io, fbl. 17. in K s^ fbl. 1x7. verib.; Syocell. 

p. 207. C; Marifham, p. 474. 

f Marfliam, lococit, 

< See Hcrodotp«,.!.a. n. 109.; Strtbv K 17. p, n^I.; TheoD, ad Arati pro- 
^ft, p;8p,; synceU, p. 207, C, 

ai^ny 
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many refpe6ts tJiey do indeed defer ve this- reproach. But 
ir muft be oblepqd at the fame time, that the Clialdeans 
Averc n9t ite.oaly people infatuated with thechimjsras of 
aftroiogy," There is no nation of antiquity who have not 
gi^^en into them ^. neither have the Egyptians been more' 
exeaipced than others «. Befides, we have already obferved, 
thataftfology muft have been of very great fervice tp a- 
ftronpmy ^. The ftudy of this frivolous and ridiculous 
fcicnce,-. ftiQuld nor therefore in tliis refped be a reproach 
to the Chaldeans. 

Ought we not ratlierjto atiriJ>uce the pre-eminence which 
the Egyptians polfcfs over alL.tlie nations of antiquity^ to 
-the partiality and prejudices of the Greeks I From them 
we derive all that we can know of the ,ftate pf U)e fciences 
amongft ancient nations. Moft of tlie great fettlements 
in Greece were formed by colonies fent from. Egypt ; and 
the Greeks receiving their firft inftruftions in the fchool 
of the Egyptians, naturally regarded thejn as the inventors 
of all the fciences. .. In time they fought to exalt this opi- 
nion, and in this view almoft all their writers have fpoke 
of it. However, thi$ preference has had no other caufe qr 
foundation, thaji the' higli efteem with which the Greeks 
were pofTdOTed for a nation from wiiom they derivefi al- 
moft all their learning* It was very lgte,on the other hand^ 
that thefe fame Greeks became acquainted with the natiofis 
of the Higher Afia,. and being then enriched by their own 
proper funds, they needed to bprrow little or npthing 
from ftrangers. It is not therefore furprifing that thei^ 
hiftorians flioilld have neglec^ted to. expatiate upPn the-dif- 
covcries of the Chaldeans ; they te^knor the fame interoft 
> in them as they did in thofe of the Egyptians. 

What we have here faid is not intended to conteft with 

» Herod. 1. 1. n. 82. ; t>iocl. 1. i. p. 91. 91.; Cicero, dedivin. 1. i.n.i.. 
t. g. p. 4. ; Plut. conviv. fap. p. t49- A. 

« Part i.b. 3.C. 1 1, urt. a. I repent bitterly, fiid Kepler, tlie having fo 
much deaied'aftrology, I.remark% tbat the ftudy of aftronomy has been 
greatly neglc^ed ever liiicc men ccafed to apply themfdvcs to ailrology. 

Vol. IIL a 'the 
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the Egyptians the merit of having made many difcovcrics 
in aftronomy : far from fuch a thought, we have forgot 
nothing that might render to thefe people all the juftice 
which is due to them ; but we muft not fuffer the bad ex- 
ample of the Greeks to prejudice and impofe upon us. Let 
us not exalt the Egyptians too highly at the expenfe of the 
Chaldeans. I do not tliink the one much more learned than 
the other *. 

As for the Greeks, we cannot deny but that they made 
a great progrefs in aftronomy ; but then that progrefs was 
very flow. I even doubt whether, without the repeated 
helps of the Egyptians and Babylonians, that fcience would 
ever have rifen in Greece beyond the moft ordinary and 
limited experiments y. Thofe of the Grecian philofophcrs 
who began to make known to their nation the principles 
and rules of aftronomy, had travelled for them into Egypt 
and into Chaldea. IfThalcs has foretold an eclipfe, ii 
was not the fruit of his own proper difcoveries, nor of the 
labours of the Grecian aftronoraers who preceded him; 
from them he had no affiftance to expeS. Thales can 
certainly have foretold that eclipfe only by means of fome 
method, fome fet of rules that he had learned from the 
Egyptians'. 

Herodotus is the moft ancient author who has fpoken 
of that eclipfe foretold by Thales. We may conjefiurc, 
that he intended to fpeak of an eclipfe of the fun which 
happened at the time tlie Medes and Lydians were engaged 

• Asfar as I c^n judge, the Chaldeans and Egyptians knew little more of 
aftronomy than the Peruvians, JNIexicans, and Chincfc. 

y See Sirabo, 1 17. p. 1161. 

* See Weldler, hilt, aftron. p. 71. '^'^ may very well compare the know-* 
ledge tvhich Thales and the other philofophcrs of his time had in aftronomy 
to that of the Indian bramins at this day. The bramins have the tables of the 
ancient aftronomqrs to calculate cclipfes, and they know how to make ufe of 
them. But though they do foretel eclipfes by this means, we are not thcntc 
to conclude that they are very Ikilful in aftronomy. All their fciciKrc con- 
U^i in a pure mechamfm. and in fome arithmetical operations. They arc 

ubfoluttlyignorantof the theory of aftronomy, and have no knowledge of 
the mutual relation and dependence of the different parts of that fcicocc. 
Lcttr cJif. 1. 1 3, p. 36. and 37. 

ia 
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in biattle. I fay conjeRure ; for furely the manner ia 
which Herodotus fpcaks of that phaenomenon is very fin- 
gular. He fays, that in the time wl^en the two armies were 
engaged, the night faddenly took place of the day •. Tha- 
les, adds he, had foretold this event to the lonians, and had 
laid down to them nearly the year in which fliould take 
place " this change of day into night.'* Thefe are his 

terms «» ; and we may infer from theai, that in the time of 
Herodotus the Greeks comprehended not, nor knew any 
thing of eclipfes. We even fee that there was not at that 
time in the Greek language any term to exprefs thefe phae- 
nomena. Herodotus would certainly have made ufe of it, 
and not had recourfe to a periphrafis to fignify an eclipfe 
"which feparatcd the Modes and the Lydiana* 

. It appears certain, by the confent of all antiquity,uhat, 
before the voyage of JPlato and Eudoxus into Egypt, the 
Greeks had no idea of what may be called aftronomical 
icience. They were ignorant of the true duration of the 
folar year «, knew nothing of the planets s had no idea 
of Eclipfes, and in a word conceived but in a very confufed 
manner the revolutions and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Till the time of Alexander thefe people had made no dif- 
covery comparable to thofe of the Egyptians and B^bylot 
nians. The Greeks excelled at that time in the fine arts, 
their laws were wife ; but they had given little application 
to the fpeculative fciences, fuch as aftronomy, geometry, 
phyfic, &c. 

The event which, after the death of Alexander, placed 
the Ptolomys upon the throne of Egypt, occafioned the 
Greeks to make more progrefs in aftronomy in one age, 
than they had. hitherto done in near two tiioufand years, 
Being now in a better lltuation than ever for profiting by 
the lights and difcoveries of the Egyptians, they were not long 
of availing themfelves of them in the moft: advantageous 

»L. i.n.74. ^ 1(1. ;bU. 

« Strabo, l I^p. T16;, * Sefl above, p. n4. 
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manner- Greece vifiorioiis and enriched by the fpoils of 
conquered Egypt, very foon furpaffed het" mafters. Bat 
jire we not anthprifed to refer in feme foit to the Egyptians, 
the greater part of the difcQveries with which tho Greeks 
have honoured their philofophers ? In ciFeft, it is certain, 
that the moft famous -aftronomers in which Greece glories, 
Ariftillus, Thimochares, Hipparchu^, PtoJomy, &c. were 
bred in the fchobl of Alexandria. TKcy it was who began 
to give the Greeks fome knowledge of tjic proper motion 
of the fixed ftars •. Hipparchus was" the firft who unSertook 
romake acatalogufe ot thefe ftafs f. We may juflge frc«a 
tbefc faSs pf the ftate of aftronomy in Greece heforie the 
Ptolomys; that is to fay, two Hundred years before Jefus 
Chrift. Shall we give the name of fcience to the poor 
noticSfe which till this time the Greeks had had of the Ce- 
leftial phesnomena ? 

We fhall finifli Hvhat concerns' the ftate of aftronomy a- 
mojigft the- ancients, by fome reflefitions upon the difficul- 
ties chat attended the ftudy of that fcience in remote times. 
The inftruments which the ancient aftfohomers made' rife 
of, muft have bcei; extremely defeftivc and imperfeft. 
They had not the ufe of pendulums, fa convenient, or 
rather fo neceflary tor making pbfervations ; neither were . 
they acquainted with telefcopes. Logarithms, which now 
fpare us fo many muliiplications and divifions, ' were e- 
fjually unknown, to them. In what laborious and enormous 
calculations muft not the problems of aftronomy have en- 
gaged thefe ancient obfervers ? ' The arithmetical cbara6lers 
were another increafe of trouble and peq^lexity. Tliey 
had not the ufe of the numerical figures of the Arabians, 
ib commodious for all operations in. numbers. Anciently 

* See Weidler, hift. aftron. p.Ti'4. 

^ Plin.J. 2. fed. 24. Thejudgment which Pliny paffcs on that enterprife o€ 
Hipparchus, always appeared fmgular to me. Thefe are the terms he em- 
ploys to charad^erife it : Idemque ( Hipparchus J aufus rem, ^iam Deo 
itnffoham, annurHen.fe fofieris, Jlellas, ti fuleraad nomen ex'pungere. Vet 
without fuch a catalogue w e do not conceive how there could ciscift a fdcncc 
jreajly worthy the name of aftronomy . 

a;-ithmetigal 
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arithmetical operations' \vere executed by means of littlo^ 
ftones, which they ranged upon tables made oh purpofc * ; 
and to Write down the fum of thefe calculations. the ancients 
had ni) other numerical figns, thaa the letters of tlicir al- 
phabet. To determine tclipfes by fuch means, the pracefe 
was more tedious and more difficult, than if we (hould now- 
a-days undertake to calculate them with counters, and write 
the amount in Roman figures. • 

I had almoft forgot to make one- obfervation, which, how- 
^er, I think eflentiat in the examination of the aftronomi- 
cal learning of affdent narions. Some pliilafbphers of anti- 
quity appear at firft- fight to have had a glimpfe of fome 
of thofe ihining U'uths which are tlie boaft of modern ages*: 
Certain authors have thought fit in confequence to advance, 
that the aaicieiits. knew. much more of tliem than we Ihould 
naturally be led to. believe. But when we refledl: attentively 
on thefe pretended difoDVeries, we vei-yfoon perceive, that 
all which we read on thisfubje<?l iti the writings of the ancients, 
ought to.be regarded.as mere ideas advanced at Random, with- 
out knov/ledge, without.principlcs, and without any kind of 
foundation. If fonle of^the ancients, for example, havefald 
that thie earth was a fjpheroid> flattened uc the poles; that k 
revolved round the fun ; that the comets were planets, whofc 
periodical revolutions were completed in a certain number 
of ages ; that the moon might be habitable ; . that that pla- 
net was the occafional caufe of- the flux and reflux of the 
fea, &-C, Jf, we ought not to regard thefe propgfitions 'in 
their mouth, as the efFeft and the refult of .the knowledge 
which thefe philofophers had acquired. On the contrary, 
we ought to place them on the footing of thefe hypothefes 
which an uncertain and ill-regulated imagination' daily 
produces. . I fay fo, becaufe none of the ancient philofo- 
phers have been able to give rcafons for what they deli- 

. ♦ See the epigram of the fecond book of the Anthology, which begins \\\i\\ 
f See pifna, art. i. & 2. p.' 104. & jc^. 

vered j 
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vered; which we tnay be pafily convinced of, by reading 
cfae manner in which the writers of antiquity relate the o- 
pinions of their learned. There we fee that the andeats 
had no reafons preponderating to adopt one fyftem rather 
than another ; neither were they ever able to give any of 
them the flighteft demonft ration ^. For the ceft, I do not 
pretend to make this a matter of reproach to the ancients. 
They were deftitute of all helps proper to acquire thcfc 
branches of knowledge. If, neverthelefs, they have fome- 
times hit upon the truth, we ought to attribute it to purs 
chance ; and be fenfible, that, as they wavered in uncer- 
tainty, and ran through all pofiSible combinations, it is not 
a(loniihing that they (hould hit upon the true one, becaufe 
the number of thefe forts of combinations is not infinite. 
In this refpcft confifts tlie charaderiftical difference be- 
tween the aftronomical learning of the ancients, and that 
of the modems. What at this time we afirm of the fi- 
gure of the earth, of the fyftcm of the heavens, of the 
caufe of the flux and reflux of the fea, &c. is not the ^f- 
fc& of chance and imagination ; it is the refult of much ob- 
fervation, experience, and refleflion, and every aftronomer 
is able to fupport by reafons the fyftem which he has 
thoqght fit to embrace. 



CHAP. III. 

. Geometry and Mechanics. 

I Have rcfervcd for this lafl: part, the few details I intend 
to enter into upon the ftate of geometry and mechanics. 
Amongft the Babylonians, and amongft the Egyptians, we 
muft not expec3: a great infight into the difcovcries made 
by thefe people in the different branches which compofc 
ihefe two fciences. All the literary monuments of the sen- 

* $ctff4jirff, art, 2. p. 104. & 1Q5. 

cient 
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cient eaftern natioM are abolilhcd *. None of their wri- 
ters has efcaped the injuries of time. Thofe even of 
Greece, the only opes which could now inform us of the 
fciences cultivated by the Babylonians and Egyptians, give 
us but very little light into this fubjcd* Neverthelefs I do 
not think we -are abColutely incapable of forming a gene- 
ral eftimate )of thte knowledge which the Babylonians and 
Egyptians might have of the mathematical fciences. By 
conjefiures, and by inferences drawn from what hiftory has 
tranfmitted to us upon the monuments of Chaldea and £• 
gypt, we may form a pretty juft idea of the progrefs which 
the mathematics had made in thefe countries. 



ARTICLE I. 

Of the Babylonians. 

T T is certaih that the Babylonians were among the firft 
who cultivated geometry, as is, I think, fufEciently pro- 
ceed by the teftiraonies I have produced in the firft part of this 
work*.. What we read in ancient authors, of the immenfc 
works which had rendered Babylon one of the wonders of 
the world, cannot but give us very high ideas of the profi- 
ciency of its inhabitants in mechanics ; and it is not 'pof- 
fible to carry mechanics to a certain degree of perfcftion, 
without the help of geometry. This fcience muft there- 
fore have been familiar to the Babylonians. To evince 
this, I (hall take a review of fome of the works executed 
by thefe people. I have already fpoke of them in the 
preceding book ; but I pafled flightly over fome of them, 
dcfigning to treat of them more fully in this place, be- 



• Thofe of the Chinefe excepted, which are extremely confufed, of no 
ancient date, and which give. us no certain particulars relating to the early 
timrs. See at the end of this volume, our differtation upon the antiquities 
of the Ei^iYptians, Biibylonlans, Chinefe, <fC, 

* Cook 3. chap. 2. 

caufc 
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caufe thefc works have a dircft rehtion with the mathe- 
matics. 

Babylonia, la the ages I am now fpeaking of, enjoyed a 
very great fertility. An advantage, nevertbelefs, which 
they owed more to art than to nature. It rains but very 
feldom in thefe countries ; and the lands being watered only 
by the Euphrates*, that river, in foriner times, made 
them pay very dear for its favours.' The fnows of the 
mountains of Armenia, which always melt at the ap- 
proaches of fummer, never fail to caufe the Euphrates to 
overflow its banks. Thefe violent floods 'laid, in the car- 
ly times, all the lands *of Babylon under water, during 
the montlis of June, July, and Augufl ». To remedy 
thefe inundations, they drew two canals above that city, 
which carried off the overflow of waters into the Tigris 
before they reached Babylon «, and in ord6r to fecure 
the country ftill better, Aey thought of means to confine 
the Euphrates within its banks. To effed this-, they built 
on each fide o( this river, a very high dyke, and of great 
extent, lined with bricks cemented with bitumen*. They 
carried their precaution ftill further. The Euphrates might 
happen tofwell fo confiderably as to furmount thefc dykes ; 
with a view to prevent this diforder, they had contrived all 
along them proper openings to give the water a free and 
neceffary vent «». 

The Euphrates traverfed Babylon from north to fouth. 
I have already given a dcfcription of the bridge built over 
this river in the preceding book; and this bridge, if we 



^ Anian. dc cxpedit. Alex. 1. 7. p. 454. 

' Strabo. I. 16. p. 1C75. ; Plin. 1. 5. feft. %i. p. 269. 

^ Id. ibid. ; Herodot. I. i . 11. 185. ; Megafthen, ex Abyden. aptfd Euleb. 
prarp. evang. 1. 9. c. 41- P- 457. The principal oif thofe canals fcems to have 
been the Isfiharmakba, najued by the Greeks B»<nhtaii, JJorotfM^y the ^LoyAl 
JUver. See Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1084. npt. a. This canal, which the ancients 
i^ieak of as an inimenle work, can now fcarce be dlltinguifheJ from the other 
canals with which this country r$ interfedtcd. 

« Herod. 1. 1. n. 185.; Q. Curt. I.5. c. i. p. 313. 

«> Q . C urt. hcc cit . We fee fcch openings On the bank of the Loire. They 
are called Difchargen, 

believe 
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believe Herodotus, was not all. That hiilorian pretends^ 
•that they had run a fecret gallery beacath the bed of thq 
Euphrates above 2p feet high, ani i^ broad. It fcrved 
for a communication between fhe two palaxrcs built facing 
^ jeach other, on xhe oppofitc fiJes of tlie Euphrates e. 

Thefe works could not hfive been execute4 without firfl: ' 
Jiurning ofFthecourfe of the Euphrates. They effeSedit, not 
only by making many drains from that river, but alio 
by digging above Babylou an imnienfe bafon to receive a 
part of its waters. When all the works which thjsy had un- 
dertaken were £hi(bed, they caufed the Euphrates to refume 
its ordinary bed ; bur the bafon of which 1 have been fpeakf- 
ingj wa# fuijered to r^emain. It was lined throughout with 
ftone, and communicated witK the river by a canal >•. This 
vaft refervoir was defigned for two ufes. To receive a 
great part of the overflowing waters of the Euphrates in the 
time of inundations, and to preferve ihem for the purpofe 
of watering th^ grqijinds in <;onvcmenc fcafons ; for, by 
, means of iluices, they drew off, at all times, the quantity of 
water they judged ncceflary *. In a word, the lake of 
Uabylon ferved lor the fame ufcs as the lal^e Moeris in 
Egypt. For the reft, we cannot afcertain the dimcnfion? 
of it; what we read iu the ancients on the fubje<a is great- 
ly exaggerated, and they even differ from each other f. 

The labours of theBabyloniacs to meliorate their country, 
were not limited to this fmgle enterpriie. They had alfo 
contrived a numt^er of other canals^ and found the fecret of 

« L. 2. p. 121. 

J» Herod. 1. i. n. 193.; Stnabo, 1.. 16. p, 1075.; Aman. de expedite Alex. 1. 7. 
p. 454. 

• This is what may fee conjeAured from the relation of Herodotus, 1. 1. 
B. 186. Sec alfo Arrun de cxpedit. Alex. ^ 7- p. 454.; M^afthen. apud Euftb, 
praep. cvang. 1. 9. cap. 41 .P. 457. C. 

+ Herodotu€, Megafthene«, and Diodorus, »re the only aiilhors who have 
fcokeof the extent and depth of the lake of Babylon. As to Herodotus, I 
taye the text of this author to be interpolated and inutilatetl at the f-Tne time 
in the patfige here in gueftion. For Wegatlh^nes and Diodoriis, one of iheni 
gives the lake of Babyion above 53 leagues of circumJcrence, and about 120 
feet of depth; the other, adopting the faine n:c.iXure for the urcumfcrence, 
jgi ves thi s lake onl y 35 feet of dept h . . . * 
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fpfea4ing ttic JEuphratcs through their lands, in. the fame 
manner as the Nile^ was formerly diftributed in Egypt s 
They even propofed many advantages from digging thefc 
canals, indepen4ent of thofe I have (hown. in the firft 
place, they ibaght to diminiih the impetuofity of ^he Eu- 
phrates, by making that river take many turns'j and in the 
fccond, to render the accefs to Babylon difficult by water k. 
All thefe enterprifes do not permit us to doubt, but that 
the demonftrative fciences were pretty well cultivated a- 
piongft the Babylonians. A people who had Ikill enough to 
level, to dirtft and reftraiu fuch a river as the Eupljirates, 
lauft haye made fqrae progrefs in geometry and mechanics, 
i.et us add to this what I have faid of their aftfonomical 
difcoyeries. After thefe refledionsj, I think it will be diffi- 
cult to r^ fufe the Babylo.nians a pretty extenfive knowledge 
pf the mathematics. 

Article n. 

Of the Egyptians. 

H^6 give fame idei of the knowledge which the Egyp- 
/■- tians had of mechanics and geometry, I (hall employ 
^he fame method that I have juft made ufe txi in regard to 
^be Babylonians. At thi^ tin^e, we can no longer judge of 
the progrefs which thefe people had made in the mathcma- 
pps, by any thing buf; their undertakings and their monu- 
ments. Bdt thefe teftimonies abundantly fupply, as I 
have faid, all that we may have loft of the writings <xf an- 
tiquity, as a little atiiention will convince us. In the pre. 
ceding baoksjj I haye given account of the works which the 
Egyptian^ had undertaken add executed to fertilife their 
fountry> and draw all poflible benefit from the Niles I 
j^aye a^Qfpc^eqf their pbelifts, and above all of the.py- 

» Herod,Li. n. y^,} Strabo,!. /i. p.ia75.; Arrian.dcexpeditAlex.K 7. 
'^ ?^?!?d' ^^ ?^f3f# \ Scepart 3. bopi; a.ch. u 
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Jramids. The readier may recoiled the detail^ into which 1 
entered upon the, conftruQion , of thefe grand works »• 
Thfefc entcrprifes may^ in my Opiniort, be cited as'ihe dear^ 
eft proof of the progrefs which the Sgypdana had made id 
the mathematics* 1 do not fpdak of their aftrOnomical dif* 
coveries. The inference I might draw from themj is plaiif 
enough. 

Yet fome have attcnipted to difpiite thefe people the me- 
tit of having irtade aiiy confiderable progrefs in geometry^ 
and fome modern writers havev(tfven made ufe Of this argu- 
ment as a proof, that the aftronomical ikill of the Egyptians 
muft have been but vet-y indiiFereut «^ But what have beeii 
the motives for aii accufation fo uhjufl: and fo ill founded ? 
They are the geometrical difcovcrics <?f which Aiuiquity has 
given the honour to Thales and to Pythagoras <'i Thales, 
fay they, is the firft who difcovcred that a triangle which has 
the diameter of a circle for its bafe^ and whofc fides raetft in 
the circumfereiice, is neceflarily rc^xng\ihr?i He alfc^ 
found the fecfet ot meafuring the pyramids by the fhadpw 
of the fun ii Pythagorai^ fay the faille authors, jSr(? demon- 
ftfated, that the fqaait of the hypotheiiufe i^ ecjual to the 
i^uares of both the other fides '. If thefe propofitiorfs, 
Ivhich, fimple as thely are, are ilptwitliftandiiig vei^y effential 
ftnd Very irtiportant, wefre* urilcnawrt to the Egyptians j 
what ought we to think, conclude the critics I am fpeikiag 
of, of the Ifcill of thefe people in geonielrry f f 

I own I am yet to conceive how it h.is been pofflble t<j( in- 
terpret the fafts juft mentioned t^ the difadyantagd of thd 
Egyptians. Tliey a^jpear to nie,on thtf coiftrary, to prove, 
that geometry islndchted to tW$ {People fofthe difeoverie$ 

, * Sep part 2. hnot 2. eft fupra, bboUt 2. cjh 2. p. 63. et itq, 

» VlViJier, liift.nftron p. 64. n. 2r.; UnlvcrtUliftory iraBflatcd froTjitl)^ . 
feni;lifh,t. l;p .Jiqb. 397. . * * 

«» Id.Ujui p Dl^g. Lacrt.l 5.fcgm. 27. 

^ Id. ibjd.; P'lin. I. 34f. feft. 17. ; Plur. t. i. p. 1^7, 

' Dlog. r>2ert. i. 3 ^'cKm; 1 2. et complur-'i atii* 

*■ Weidler. MO. a^ron. p. 64: 

The authors d the Univcrfal tliftory ccnlpo^fcd in England, t. i . p. 39^1 k 
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Jn qncftien. In ciFeft, is it not certain, by the UTianiinous. 
feftimony of antiquity, thatThalcs and Pythagoras^ acqnired 
all their knowledge amongft ihe Egyptians? Thefe two phi- 
tofophers had lived in Egypt a great number of years v and 
had contradled intimate friendflnps with the priefts- of thk 
country. Pythagoras had even procured himfelf to be ini-' 
tiated ", and had purchafed this privilege by undergoing the 
neceflary circumcifion *^ Th? manner in ^^hich Diogeneff 
Laertius exprefles himfelf in regard to Thales particularly^ 
docs not permit us to doubt, that this philofapher owed all 
he knew cf mathematics to the Egyptians^ This hiftorian 
fays in exprefs terms, that Thales had never any other ma- 
flers for the fciences, riian the priefts of Egypt y ; ,and he 
/pccially names geometry «. I therefore take it a» demon- 
ftrated, that Thales and Pythagoras derived from the Egyp- 
tians, the knowledge of the geometrical theorems we have 
been fpeaking of^ If the writers of Greece and Rome hav^ 
reprefented thefe t^^ philofophcrs Z9 tlie firft who difcover- 
ed tliem^ we mod not fuffcr their exprefiion* te> lead us in*- 
to a miftake.? aiH ihat is meant by them is, that Thales 
and Pythagoras were the.firft who publilhtd them in Greece ; 
but the honour of them is inconteftably due to^ the Egyp- 
tians. 

In fine, how flirall tve perfuttde otirfelvev Chat a peopk 
capable of railing fuch monuments as Egypt prefents us a^ 
this day, fliould have been guided by mere pradite,deftituce 
of principles and of the helps of geometry ? Is it not evident, 
on the contrarv^^rhat they knew how to apply the mathema- 
tics to the various necefwies of civil lifc^ How could tliey 
have been aWey without the help of geometry^ ta level aU 
moft all the continent of Egypt, to draw from the Nile, 
that multitude of canak with which their lands were fornrcr- 
ly watered, to hew in the mountains ihofe obelilks, and thofe 

« Pljrto. : Pint. t. 2. ^. 875. E'.; JarfibUch. dc v!ta Pythag. fcgm*- 7. 8.v 
Simut. Felix, p. III.; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 354. 
" Jamblich. Oe vita Fythaj. fegin. 14. 
^ Clem. Alex, llrom. I. r.p. 354- 
>' h» J/feg-- . 27. * ibid. fe&m. 24. 
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coloffal flames, the number of which is faid to be fo coiv* 
fiderable, to tranfport and rear them upon their bafes? I re- 
peat it, geometry muft have direfted thefe grand opera- ' 
tions, and the Egyptian^ certainly joined theory to pradice* 
Without fach knowledge, niechanics can never reach a cer-» 
lain degree of pcrfeftion ** 

In this place, I think it will not be ami6 to remark ia 
"t^hat branch of the mathematical fciences the ancients were 
perfuaded, each people particularly excelled ; wliich w® 
may eafily know by the kind of fcience they affigned to a 
nation by way of preference. They looked upon the Chal- 
deans as the invfentors of aftronomy ; the Phoenicians, of 
arithmetic; the Egyptians, of geometry, and in general of 
ihe^mathematic? «. Of confcquenee, the ancients were per- 
fuaded, that each of thefe nations had carried the branch 
©f the mathematical fciences I have mentioned, to a higher 
degree o( perfe<3ion than th^ others. We become very 
fcnfible, that this was the notion of the ancients when wc 
fead the life of^ Pythagoras wrote by Porphyrius. He fays^ 
that this phildfopher learned aftronomy from the Chaldeans^ 
arithmetic from the Phoenicians, and geometry from tli^ 
Egyptians •». This choice is not made at random. He 
vouchee the opinion of the ancients as to what branch of 
the fciences each nation was thought particularly to excel 
in. 

I clofe this examination of the progVefs of the ancient 

* It may perhaps fee objefted to me what T have faid above, book 2. c 4. p. 1^. 
n6t. *, on the fubjeft of the Peruvians, who, without any knowledge of mecha- 
nics, executed fome works at leaft as confiderablc as thofe of the Egyptian^. 
To this I anfwer, that this example is not abfolutely conclufive againft' th^ 
Ee;yptians. In effe^, independently of then- edifice's, Wftory tell s us, that th'ei 
tltoft ancient geometers of Greece had drawn from Egypt the ftrft principles 
of their fcience. —The example of the Cihinele may alfo be brought againlt me^ 
and perhaps with more reafon. They, when the Euiropeans became acquaint- 
ed with them, had dijlf the fh-ft etements of geometry, though they haul 
it iidicd aftronomy for a long time. But ft ill I anfwer, that thefe examples can- 
not be conclufive againft the Egyptians, lince the Greek hi ftofians acknowledge 
them for the inventors of geometry. 

« Jamblith. de vita Pythag. c. 29. p. 134. & 135.; ?orphyr. ibid. p. 8. It 9,; 
^nlian. apud Cyrill. '.5. 
* ► In vita Pythag. p. 8, & 9/ 
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nations in the demonftrative fcienoes, by a rcfleffion on the 
charaAeiiftical difference of genius of the Greeks^ and of 
the Orientals. The Aflyrians, the Babylonians, the Phoe- 
Dicians, and the Egyptians^ owed only to themfelves thedif- 
coveries they made in the fdences. Thefe people travelled 
little ; neither does it appear, that they were polilhed by 
colonies fent from foreign countries. It was not thus with 
the Greeks ; notwithftanding their pride and their prejudice, 
they have been obliged to acknowledge, that they were in- 
debted for all their knowledge ib the Egyptians, to the 
Chaldeans, and to the Phoenicians. Greece, by the confef- 
fion of her beft writers, had no other merit than that of per- 
feffing the difcoverics communicated to them by 4fia and 
by Egypt «. The Greeks then, and confcquently the Ro- 
mans, owed all their lights to the very fame people, whom, 
in fucceeding ages, they had the ingratitude, not to fay thy 
infolencCj^ to call barbarians. 

ARTICLE III, 
Of the Greeks^ 

t Shall enter into no detail upon the rtate of geometry t* 
^ mongft the Greeks in the ages which employ us at prc- 
^nt, I could not do it without repeating what I have already 
faidin the preceding article upon the difcoveries attributed 
to Thales and Pythagoras. In cfFefl, thefe two philofophers 
Ivere regarded in antiquity as the firft who gave the Greeks 
fome notions of geometry. We may therefore judge of 
the progrcfs of that fcience in Greece, by the difcoverics 
Iprith which antiquity has honoured Thales and Pythagoras. 

It has been the fame with the fciences in Greece as with 
the arts. Amongft the different nations comprifed under 
the general name of Greeks, thofe who inhabited AfiaA^ere 
the firft amongli whom the demonftrative fciences began 
to be peffeded* Thales was of Ionian We fee alfo^ that, 
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inthe different countries of Afia Minor, appeared the firft 
and moft iUuftrious writets who have merited the attention 
of pofterity. I have faid it already, Greece in Europe 
was polilhed much later than Greece in Aila. This is a h&, 
which it is needlefs to prove. 



C H A P. IV. 

V Geography^ 

I Have fpoke, in the fecond part of this work, of the pro- 
grcfs which the conquefts of Sefoftris had occafioned to 
be made in geography *. There wc have fcen, that this 
prince caufed maps to be drawn of all the countrie« he pafled 
through, and that he took care to difperfc copies of them 
in many countries «. I proceeded to give an account of the 
maritime enterprifes of the Pheenidans, of the voyage of 
the Argonauts to Colchis, of the expedition of the Greeks 
before Troy, and of fome other fafts which ftiuft certainly 
have greatly contributed to the progrefs of geography ^ 

It appeaw, that this fcience continued conftantly*during 
a certain time to enrich itfelf more and more. The ages 
we are now going through, were, proportion confidered, 
very knowing in geography. We fee, by the writings of 
Homer, that the Indies excepted, and fome of the northern 
parts of Europe, this poet knew almoft all the countries 
mentioned by ancient geographers ». He fecms even not 
to have been ignorant, that the earth was furroundcd by wa- 
ter on all fides «>. Without doubt, this opinion was in a great 
meafure founded only on conjefture. Many travellers in- 
formed them, that having advanced lowards different extre- 
mities of the globe, they always foUnd them bounded by a 
fea 5 and they concluded, that, in all appearance, it mu.ft 

* Book 3. c. 2. art. 3. f Ibid. * See Ibid, book 4. 

♦ S?e Stralx),. 1 1 . init 4 » Sec the Wiad, 1. 1 8. v, 6^6. 6of. ' 

be 
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be the fame on all other fides * I Ihall allow, that Homer 
has fpoke of the ocean in a manner very obfcure, often 
even contradiftory and ridiculous.: neverthelefs, through 
all thefe clouds, we candifcern, that in his time they be- 
lieved our globe to be exadlly furroundcd by water. 

We might alfo furraife, that this poet had fomc ideas, 
fome confufed notions of the temperature of the climates 
Ctuated under the eqjiator. The defcription which he jn^kes 
of the fruit-trees of the gardens of Alcinous, gives me room 
to propofe this conjefture. Homer fays, that thefe trees 
are never without fruit ; that in the tin^e that the firft are 
ripening,* new ones are forming. The pear ready for pluck- 
ing, Ihows another jufl appearing, The pomegranate and 
the orange have already attained their perfeiStion, at the 
fame time we fee others advancing towards it. The grape 
10 puflied off by another grape, and the falling fig gives 
place to another which follows it ». This pifturc is pcr- 
fcftly agreeable to th^ manner that trees produce their fruit 
under the equator. Is it a fiSion purely poetical, or can 
i£ bfe founded upon the knowledge which Homer might 
: have had of the reality of the fad he advances i I fhould 
he pretcy much inclined to the latter opinion. 

They might have had fome ideas of the temperature of 
the climates fituated beneath the equator, before the age 
in which Homer compofed the OdyfTey. I have faid, in 
the fecond part of this work, that the Phoenicians had made 
cftablifliments on the weftern coafts of Africa, not long af- 
ter the Trojan war i^. As thefe people were very bold and 
extremely cnterprifing, nothing hinders us from believing, 
that fome of their navigators might have penetrated as far 
as under the*line. Thus, even before the age of Homer, 
diey might have been acquainted with the climates fituated 
Veneath the equator, k is eafy, moreover, .to indicate 
tnothpr fonrce. 

• Strabo himfelf could not affirm, that the earth was furrounded by water, 
|)utin the fame iT>gnner, that is to fayy by ftrohg conjedtures fupported by ipmc 
febtions which gaVe this opihion i kind of evidence. 
^ f fi^y/n J.^ 7i v. 117. &c. k Book 4. ch. %. 
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The fcriptttre" fpeaks of the frequent voyages made by 
the fleets of Solomon to- the land of Ophir and Tharlhifli^ 
under the condodl of the Phoenicians ». We are at this 
time greatly divided upon the fit^ation oF the countries de- 
figned by antiquity under thefe names : in effeS, it is fcarce 
pdfible to afcertain it to demonftration. ' All ^ve know 
pofitively is, that thefe countries muft have been at a good 
diftance from Elath and from Ezion-geber> ports of the 
^Cd.fea, from whence the fleets of Solomon departed ; they 
took three years ' to perform their voyage. We know, 
moreover, that they returned laden with gold and filvrer, 
gums, rofln, odoriferous woods, precious ftones, elephant's 
teeth, and even apes and peacocks «*. All thefe' circum- 
fiances lead me to prefume, that we ought to lookvfor O- 
pjbir and Thfirlliifh in Africa. I Ihall therefore fide with 
thofe who place thefe countries in the kingdom of Sofala, 
on the eaftern cbafl of Ethiopia : there we find all the dif- 
ferent produftions. I have here mentioned. It appears, 
moreover, thatthis navigation muflhave been familiar to the 
PhoeiUcians frotn before the time of Sblomon *•* We are not 
ignorant, that to go from the Red fea tolBofala, the line muft 
be paffed. Thus Hbmer, who waspoftcrior to Solomon by a- 
bout an hundred, iyears, may have been very well informed 
of the temperature of theclipiatcfituated under the equator. 

Of all the fads I have hitherto fpoke of, there are none 
more remarkable than the maritime entcrprife executed by 
the orders of Necbos, King of Egypt, about the year 610 
before J. C. This prince fent from the borders of' the Red 
fea, a fleer conduced by the Phoenicians, with orders to 
keep always along the cpaft of Africa, to make the tour 
of them, and to, return to Egypt, by entering the Mediter- 
ranean at the pillars of Hercules'; , that is to fay, by the 
flraics of Cadiz or Gibraltar. He was obeyed. The Phoeni- 
cians, on coming out of the Red; fea, entered into the 
fouthern ocean, andconftantly followed the coafts. When 
autumn was come, they landed, fowed grain, waited the 
ripening, and having got in their harveft they Imbarked 

» I Kings c. 9. V. 26. cap. 10. V. I f. 22. 
r» 1 Kings c. 10. V. 11. 32. » Ibid. c,. <^ v. 27. 
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again. Thefe navigators employed two years in coaftihg 
Africa in this manner, to arrive at the pillars of Hercu- 
les ; arrived at this ftrait^ they pafled it, entered the Medi- 
terranean, and reached the mouths of the Nile the third 
year of their courfe «. 

Hiftory furnilhes ui with no farther fafls, which we can 
make ufe of with relation to geography. ; Let us now con- 
fider the ftate of that fcience in its mathematical part, and 
uy to difcover the progrefs which may hav^ been made in 
it in the ages which <:lofe this laft part of our work, 

I think that what conftitutes the eflence and the fden- 
tifical parc.of geogi*aphy was then little known. Aftronomy 
and geometry furnilh lights which are neceffary for that 
fcience, and I doubt whether they as yet knew how to ap- 
ply them to the purpofc. Tliey were acquainted with ma- 
ny countries^ by the relations of travellers; but they judged 
of their pofitions and of their refpcftive diftanccs in a very 
vague and^unc^rtain manner, and they were by no means 
in a condition to determine . them with any fort of preci- 
fion* The vQry ideas that they had of the figure of the 
earth, favour but too much; of the ignorance of thefe little 
enlightened ages, in the mathematical part of geography. 
In the time of Homer they Jooked upon our globe ag a flat 
furface, furrounded on all fido§ with water p. I have al- 
ready faid more than once, that this poet probably pafled 
his life in diiFerent countries of Afia Minor ; and it cannot 
be ciei^ied that, for his time, he was very learned. His 
ideas of the figure of the earth might therefore be at that 
.time the general opinion of the people -of thefe countries. 
Ev(?n in the time of Herodptus this error, was not yet well 
eradi(iared. He laughed af die authors; Who^ defcribing 
the circuit of the earth, :]*eprefented it round, as if, fays 
he, they bad turned it on a wheel. Thefe are his terms 1. 

As to the Greeks of *Eur6(>e, we do not find, that, be- 

o Herod. 1. 4- n. 42. ■ • 

p Iliad. 1. 184 V. 606. 6d7. ; Gemin.c. 13. p. 54. ; Macrob, In fomn. Scip. 
1. 2. c. 9. p. J5«. 
' ^ L. 4. n- i^* 
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;fore Aiiaximander, any one of them attempted to pcrfeft . 
geography by the afliftance of aftronomy and geometry.. 
.In.efFedl, the difciple of Thales paffcd for the firft of the 
.Greeks who had found the art of drawing maps^. But 
what fliall we think of thefe. geographical prodtidions, if 
it be. true, as js aCTured, that Anaximander imagined the 
earth to b(e made like a cylinder f ? Pythagoras palled for 
the firft wjio thought of dividing the terreftrial globe into 
five zones in imitation of the celeflasll *. 

Be that as it will, the ignorance of the European Greeks 
in geography was extreme in all refpefts during many a- 
.ges. They do not even appear i to have known the difco- 
veries made in the ancient voyages 1 have fp^ke of above. 
They were i\ot abfolutely unknown to Homer;- I think I 
have ftiown that fome veiy feiifi-ble traces of tliem- exifted 
in his poems : ^ut thefe notions ^did^not penetrate or re- 
ceive credit amongft the Greeks of Europe till very late. 
The hiftorical part of geography was much more defedlve 
amongft them, in the ages pofterior to Homer; than in 
thofe in which this great ppet lived, Tl>e fads I am about 
to lay before my, readers do npt permit tus to doubt of it. 
It is true, they are foreign tothe:epocha which I have pre- 
fgribed myfelf ; but I hope to be pardoned this digrcffion, 
the r^ither as it will ferve to prove how uncertain and im- 
perfeft was the knowledge of the ancients. . 

Herodotus, who was pofterior to Homer by at leaft 40a 
years, did not believe that the fea furrounded the earth. 
*' I cannot help laughing/' fays lie^ '' at thofe who pre- 
*' tend that the ocean JJows round our continent. No 
^^ proof can be given of its I believe,'* adds he, " elfe- 
^' where, that Jiozner had taken what he delivers ai)Out tho 
'* ocean, from Ibme work of antiquity ; but it was wich- 
'' out comprehending any thing of the, matter,' repeating 
♦^ what he had read, without well underllandiiig what Uq 
*' he had read 3^.^* • " - 

»■ Strabo, 1. i.p. r^. 

^ Pftit. t. 2. p. 895. D. Anaxijjienes, Loucfppiis, and Democritas had no 
J..iifter ideas of the figure of the terrcltrial globe. IIU. 

? P}al, il>id. p. 8y6. B. >' L. 4. n. 8. zd, 45- * t-. ^* n. 23. 
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The fame Herodotus, {peeking of (he voyage round Africa, 
undertaken by the order of Nechos, does all in his power 
to make the relation he had heard of it appear fiifpicious. 
Thofe circumflances which at this time are the moft capa- 
ble of attefting the truth of it, are by him regarded as fabu- 
lous. He could not, for example, imagine that thefe na^ 
vigatqrs had feen, as they faid, the fun in a contrary pofi- 
tion 10 that in which he is feen in Europe 7. \tx general, 
the manner in which this author, otherwife (o learned and 
fo judicious, explains faimfelf upon thi« voyage, gives us 
plainly enough to^underflandy that he comprehended neither 
the end nor diredion of it «. Herodotus, however, was 
born in Ada Minor ; but, according to all appearances, 
he left it early, and paflcd Iris youth, and even the greateft 
part of his life, in European Greece. 

Lti us produce proofs, ftill more aftonifcing of the in- 
capacity of the European Greeks in geography, in the ages 
pofterior to Homer.- At the time when Xerxes attempted 
to fubdjuei Greece, there arrived in Europe deputies from 
Ionia, demanding. aiGftance to deliver their country from 
the dominion of the Pcrfians, Thefe deputies went to 
JEgina, where the' naval forces of Greece were then aflem- 
bled. They lai4 open the luyefi of their embaffy, and 
prayed, that the fleet might advance towards Ionia : but 
their demand. was rejefled. The Greelcs never dared. to 
pafs the ifland of Delos. They were hindered by two rea- 
fbns : Firft,*they were Ignorant of the courfe ihey were 
to hold beyond Delos to reach Ionia. In the fecond place, 
they were .afraid of undertaking fuch a voyage, being 
perfuaded that it was as far from iEgina to Samos, as from 
JEgina to the pillars of Hercules *. This laft motive Ihows 

y L. 4. r». 41. - The Phoeniciaiis affirmed, that, in one part of their courfe, 
they had feen the fun on their right. To underftand how that drcumftancc- 
could fliock Hcrodotiis, itihuft bc*ho*TS that tlie ancients call the weft the 
fore part ; tjic caft the hinder.part ; the north the right, and the fouth the 
left of the world. Their reafon for this was, that the apparent motion of the 
heavens being from eail to weft, the weft was of confequencc taken for the 
forcmoft part ofthewprld. 

» See K 4. n. 42. • H^rcd. 1.8. n. 132. 
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how grofsly ignorant they were in geography; and wc 
xnuft obfcrve, that in this fleet was aflembled the flower of 
all the maritime forces of European Greece. 

It is not to be doubted but the Greeks^ in fucceeding 
times, applied themfelves to acquire more juft and exaft 
notions of the pofition and refpeddve diftances of places. 
Geography was certainly improved, particularly after the 
conquefts of Alexander., But in former times all the know- 
ledge with which this fcience could enrich itfelf, was ftiljl 
imperfeft. In the flouriMngs days of Greece ahd Rome, 
that is to fay, in ages which in many refpefts may be" look- 
ed upon as very enlightened, all that was known of die 
earth, took up upon the maps a fpace twice as long as 
broad «> ; becaufe they had no idea of the countries fituated 
beyond the line. The fpace I Ipeak of comprehended a- 
bout two thirds of Europe, one third of Africa, and nearly 
a fourth of Afia. At that time therefore they Enew only 
that part of the earth which lies beneath the northern 
temperate zone, and they were ftill far enough from 
knowing exaSly all the countries fituated beneath that 
zone. 

As to the ideas which the learned had formed. of th€i 
reft of our globe, they were very little rational. Moft 
of them were perfuaded, thai: of the five zones only two 
Ycre habitable ; the exceffive cold on one hand, and the 
extreme 'heat on the other, rendering it impoflible, as they 
imagined, to inhabit the other three *. Befides, it was 
only by reafoning, and by the knowledge they had of the 
figure of the earth, that the philofophers of whom I fpeak, 
fuppofed that the fouthern temperate zone might be ha- 
bitable. T^eykncw that zone to' be at the fame defiance 

^ Gcmnutr c. 13, p. 5X. 

• Without a paffage of Plutarch, 1. 1.^, S95. and one of Gtfjninu*, c. 13. 
wc might bcldiy aifirm that tliis^as the general opinion of the ancients;- 
bqt Pythagorus, according to Plutarch, thought that ihc torrU zone might 
be inhabitable. By the by, the reafon which this philofpber gave for thin);, 
iiig fo, proves" tlearly the extreme Ignorance of thole times in phyfics and: 
geography. We fee plainly that the ancients fpokeof thofe matter? nt Ran- 
dom, and without any fort of principles or knowledge, 
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from the equator, as that which they inhabited, and con- . 
fcquentlf that the temperature of the air ought to be near- 
ly equal. They concluded, that one of thei'e zones being 
inhabited, the other might be fo too ; but further they 

^ had no certainty that it was fo. For far from having 
any commerce with the people of thofe countries,, 
they did not even think it was poffible to have any. 
** When we fpeak,** fays fieminus, " of the inhabi- 
*' tants of the fouthem zone, it is not as knowing that 
*' zone to be inhabited. We only believe that it may 
" fo : but furtlier we have no pofitive afluranccs of it ^.** 
Cicero was not much better informed. "Behold," he 
makes Scipio fay, " behold the earth as furrounded with 

' " five zones, of which only two are injjabited ; that in 
** the middle being continually fcorchcd with the heat of 
*' the fun, while it perpetually freezes beneath the two 
** laft. Again, men who inhabit the fouthcrn tempe- 
** r^te zone, are a fpecies that has nothing in common with 
** ours *.'* 

Pliny, fpeaking of the two temperate zones, fays pofi- 
tively, that there can be no communication between their 
inhabitants, becaufe of the exceflive heat which burns that 
which feparates them «. Macrobius, in fine,, entering more 
at lai^e into this fubjefl, aflures us, tliat the people of ibe 
two temperate zones have never had commerce together, 
and that it is even impoffible that they fljQuld ever have 
any, on account of the obftacles arifing from the terrible 
heats of the torrid zone '. They therefore admitted in^ 
habitants in the fouthem temperate zone, only by conjec- 
ture and mere probability, rau<ih about the fame manner at 
certain philofophers have fuppofed them in the moon t. 

« Gcminus, c. 13. p. 50. Gcminus Vived ialbe times of.SyUanjd of Cxcc- 
TO. Sec alfo Kygin. poet, aftron. c ^ p. zss- 

* In fomn. Sdp. n. 6. t. 3. p. 4^7. Sec %\fb Hygjn. poct..a^.OT. 1. 1 . c 8. j 
1-ucret. hs'. V. 005. ao6. 

* L. 2. ic6)t.^. p. J07. 

' Jn fomn. Sdp. 1. a. c. 5. p. i SS. & J 37. *; Hygin. kc^ ciu p. 3^5. ; Diod. I. 
KP.49. 
- «-^ee/#/frf, e. a. art. a, p. ipS. & ;oj. 

A 
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A very ftriking proof of the imperfeftion in which cer- 
tain parts of the fciences remained fo long a time, is to 
fee antiquity continue almOft generally in that opinion, af- 
ter what we ftill find in hiftory at this day of the different 
voyages made round Africa. . For, independent of that which 
the Phoenicians undertook by order of Nechos, we know, that 
not many ages after the reign of this prince, Xe,rxes char- 
ged a Perfian of diftinftion with a like commiffion. This 
navigator, it is true, did not advance fo far id tha Phoeni- 
nicians I have fpoke of. But the leaft refult of his expe- 
dition muft have been indications of inhabitants in the 
fouthern tempetate zone. He -affirmed pofitively, that he 
had feen of them*. 

Still more recent was the voyage of Hanno, an expe- 
rienced navigator, whom the Carthaginians fent to difco- 
ver the weftern' coaft of Africa. His relation exifts at this 
day, and informs us, that this qaptain had penetrated at 
leail: as faj asthe fifth degree of -north latitude «.- The hi- 
ftory of that' entcrprife, publiftied originally in the Punic 
language, was afterwards tranflated into Greeks and in that 
ftate has been handed down to us. We know how fami- 
liar the Greek was to the authors I have juft fpoke of. By 
^hat fatality then have the ancients made no ufe of thefe 
difcoveries? and why do they feem to have fallen into 
oblivion almoft as foon as born i 

As to what more particularly regards the' fuperficies of 
t>ur globe, I mean the exad and refpeftivc fituation of the 
leas, the continents, and iflands ; the ignorance of the an- 
cients was great upon all thefe\heaHs. Wanting proper 
machines and aftronomical inftruraents, they could not at- 
tain theexaft knowledge which we arc now in pofleffion of. 
They could not make the obfervations which are the bafis 
and foundation of them. Thefe important difcoveries 
were refervcd for the ages in which we live. In left than fifty 
years, geography has more enriched itfelf, than in a fpace 
ct near five thoufand. 

* * Bcrod. 1. 4. n. 4,% « Sec le$ mem. dc I'acad des infcript. 
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BOOK IV, 

Of Commerce and Navigation.. 



THEqxicha we arc now going through, ought 
to be regarded as one of thofe which have been 
the moft favourable to commerce and naviga- 
tion. The ages which clofc this lafl part of onr work, arc 
the fliining ages of Tyre. The Phoenidans' themfelvcs 
were not ^e only people amongft whom maritime traffic 
was then fccn to flourifti* 'It was held in e<iaal honour a- 
moQgft manyiother nations* L have touched a Httle upon 
it in the.prececfing book, giving account of the progrefs of 
geography... *Vht f^s, of which it remains to.fpeak, will 
confirm the. ideas winch |ny readers may. have already 
formed- of. the pi5:ure th^y are about to be prcfcnted with 
by the ages which at prefent engage our attention. I 
fhall unite in one and the fame point of view, all I have • 
to fay in this lad part, upon the ftate of commerce and na- 
vigation, relaiive to the different nations who have applied 
themfelves to them. It is not poffible at this time to di- 
vide thefc two objcSs, and treat them feparately. 



C H A P. I. 

Of the Egyptians. 



WE have feen in the preceding books, the ayerGon 
which .the Egyptians had originally for the fea, 
and the little efteem they' had for commerce*. I have 
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taken care to obferve, that though Sefoftrh fprgp^ Qpthing 
to make them alter this way of thinking,, he was not how-, 
ever able to deftroy it entirely ^ The iirft monarchs who 
fucceeded this prince, either neglqc^ed commerc e,or failed 
to make their fubjedts relish it. Pox a long fqries of ages we 
do not find a^y mention made of the oompierce.of thq.ilS^gypu; 
tians : only as we find in the facrqd bgo.ks, that, in,tji/?.t,imcj 
of Solomon, many horfes were, brought fi:om Egypt; for the 
ferrice of that prince % we may conclude tha,t tbcre may, have 
been fome dire<5 traffic between the Egyptian^ and the If- 
raelites. But we may equally fuppofe, th^t this commerce 
was carried on by the intervention of third hands, ^ye learn 
from the poems of Homer, a^d frogi. the writings of Hero- 
dotus, that the Phoenicians kept up a continued'correfpon- 
dence with the Egyptians, and that there was a regulated 
commerce very anciently eftablifeed amongft thefe nations ^ \ 
a commerce often fpoke of in, fcripture ^., The Phoenicians 
were a long time the only nation to whoii|i th^ ports of 
Egypt were open '. Perhaps it was by this way that Solo- 
mon drew his liorfes from Igypt, However t^^t maj be, 
it is not likely that the Egyptians went themfelyes to traf- 
fie on the coafls of Judea. They never quitted their own 
country. Th^t iiaiion ^fted formerly as rnqft of the AQa- 
tic nations now afi, who wait till the Europeans come, ami 
fetch their merchaudife5> and fupply theiu with \yhat they 
may want. 

The Egyptians were in general fo little jealous of com- 
merce, that they abandoned that of the Red fca to all- 
the people who had a mind to exercife it. They permit- 
ted the Phoenicians^ the Idumeans, the Ifraelites, and the 
Syrians, to have fleets there fuccefliyely »• It is equally cer* 
tain, that, for a long courfe of ages, the Egyptians main* 
tained neither-merchant fleets nor naval forces, 

* Part a. book 4. • i Kings, c. 10'. v. »8. 49. 

* Odyfr. 1. 14. V. a88. arC, ; Herod. 1. 1. n. r . 
^ See Ilaiah, c. 23. y. 3. ; Ezckiel, c. a/, v. 7. 
f See part i. book 4. 

* See Prideaux, hift. dc8 Juifs, 1. 1. p. 9. la. 15. 16. 17, 

Vol., Ill, T ; About 
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Abput the latter times of the Egyptian monarchy, the 
fovereigns who mounted the throne^ at length opened 
fhcir eyes upon the importance and advantages of com- 
merce. Bocchoris, who reigned about the year 670 before 
J. C. publilhed very wife laws relating to this objcft *. 
His fucceflbrs imitated him. The hiftorians of antiquity 
afcribe to the laft monarchs of Egypt, the regulations con* 
freming the trade and. commerce of that empire*. 

It was alfo in the reign of thcfe princes that the ancient 
inaxims of the Egyptians were ^boliftied, in regard to 
jftrangers, who had always been prohibited accefs to E- 
gypt. Pfammetichus, who occupied the throne about 
'300 years after Bocchoris, opened the ports of his kingdom 
to foreign nations. He gave a favourable reception parti- 
cularly to the Greeks, and permitted many amongft them 
to form fettlements upon the coafts of tgypt >=. 

Ncchos, fpn and fucccflbr to this prince, took it fingu- 
larly to \\€^rl, to caufe commerce and navigation to flou- 
rifti in his dominions. With this view, he undertook to 
join the Mediterranean to the Red fea, by a canal which 
went from the Nile. This projedl, already attempted in 
vain by Sefoftris », was not more fuccefsful under the reign 
of Nechos. He wa? obliged to abandon it » ; but this de- 
jTign ihows at leaft the defire which this monarch had to fa- 
jcilitate and extend maritime commerce in his kingdom. 

Nechos haying renounced the entei-prife I have been 
fpeaking of, turned all his attention to the marine. He 
paufed a number of Ihips to be built, feme upon the Medi- 
terranean, and' others upon the Red fea ». His intention 
was to acquire an cxaft knowledge, not only of tjiofe feas,- 
but alfo pf that of the Indies. This monarch conceived 
proj^ ftill more vaft. It was, in effefi, by hi^ orders, 
fhat the Phaenicians undertook the voyage round Africa, 

1" Diod.l. i.p. 90. TO6. nbid.p 7S. 

^ Herod. 1. %. n. 154. ; JDiod. 1. 1 . p. 78. - 

' See part 2. book 2. » Herod. 1. ». n. 158.' 

{ W. ibid. ' ' 
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of which I have fpoke in the preceding books •; and whicH 
I Ihall again have occafion to relume. 

From that epocha, the Egyptian monarchs cbritiniied to" 
employ themfelves greatly on the marine. They built 
fleets, and endeavoured to train their fubjedis to the fea : 
nor were their cares and labours employed in' Vairi. Iii 
the reign of Apries, grandfon of Nechos, the Egyptians 
found themfelves ftrong enough, and of fufficie'nt expe- 
rience at fea, to give battle to the Phoenicians, and defeat 
them 9. This h& is , the cleared proof that can be cited 
of the progrefs which thefe people had then made in na- 
vigation, and of the degree of fuperiority which the naval 
forces of Egypt had acquired in fo (hort a time. 

Apries was fucceeded by Amalis. This prince, whd 
fliould be regarded as the laft monarch of ancient Egypt^ 
entered into all the views of his predeceflbrs, and fecond- 
ed them perfedly, by favouring commerce with all hist 
power, and attrafting ftrangcrs into Egypt by his benefac- 
tions <. If that nictiarchy had fubfifted a longer time, it 
is to be prefumed, that commerce and navigation would 
have made a great progrefs. The Egyptians would at 
length have availed themfelves of the Jidvantages of their 
fituatiofl. In efFefi, there are few countries in the uni- 
verfe fo happily placed as Egypt with regard to commerce; 
Equally in reach of the Red fea and of the Mediterranean,^ 
deftined, fo to fpeak, to ferve as a centre of union to Afia/ 
Africa, and Europe ; fhe is capable of attradHng and em- 
bracing the commerce of all thefe different parts of the 
world. But the ancient monarchy of the Egyptians drew 
to an end, at the time when thefe people began to per- 
ceive their advantages* They were therefore unable to 
profit by them. 

The Egyptians, moreover, had carried into their marine 
and their trade, that fpirit of fmgularity wliich always cha- 
rafterifed the nation^ Their IhipS were built ajad armc*d 

• Supra, book %. k book 3. p. i.17. 

f Herod. 1. a. n. 161. ; Piod. 1. 1. p. 79^ 

% Herod. L 2, n. 178. 
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ill. a particular manner abfolutel'y different from that ob« 
ferved by other natibris, and their rigging and cordage 
difpofcd in a faihion that appeared very Angular and fan- 
taftical ^ As to trade, I have already (aid, that the men 
difdained to meddle with it ; all the traffic paffed through 
the hands of women ^ 

This is all we are able to fay of the ftate of commerce 
and navigation amongft the ancient Egyptians. We have 
not the lights and informations necelFary to treat of thdfe 
- two objefts. We are ignorant, for example, what were the 
particular objefts of the traffic of the Egyptians, and of their 
manner of exercifing trade, and we are no better inftruaed 
in the form and value of their coins. Scarce are we able to 
form any conjeftures on this laft article *. I fhall finifh 
with obferving, that as the Egyptians applied themfelves 
ferioufly to commerce only towards the decline of cheir 
monarchy, thefe people, in all probability, had not time to 
/ become acquainted with all its branches, or to nnderftand 
all the fprings of a machine, fo complicated, fo vaft,*and fa 
difficult to comprehend, . 



C H A P 11. 

/Of the 'Ph(sfncidm. 



"Hatever idea T niay have given before of the com<- 
merce and -wealth of the Phoenidans, it is nothing 
iff cotnparifon of thkt which, we are to form^of them in the 
ages we are fiow going through. Thefe people were then 
mafters of all the commerce carried on iii the known world. 

» Httod. 1. a. h. 36. f Part 1. book 6. c.i. 

• There is only room to prefun^e, that very anciently the Egyptianimade 
liife of for commerce, amongft other pieces of metal, leaves of gold, very light, 
and bearing on one fide the impreffion of a fort of rofeleaf. See Ic fiecudl 
^ antiqaites de M. le Comte de C^ykiS, t^ 2. p. 18. ; & Ics mem. Ue Tre» 
Mai 1756, p. 125}. &c^ 
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The empire of the fca was in their hands ; an empire 
•which they 1yd particularly merited by thek Mil and expe- 
rience in navigation. We fee, in effeft, that the Phoeni- 
cians were the people to whom other nations always ap- 
plied when any great maritime enterprife was to be under- 
taken. The fleets which Solomon fent to the country of 
Ophir, were condufted by the Phoenicians * ; and it was the 
navigators of that nation whom Nechos charged with ma- 
Mug' the tour of Africa ■ ; ap expedition, which, the times 
confidered, demanded great •courage, and very fuperior 
talents. 

Hitherto, that is to fay, in the firft, and fecond part 
bf this wotk, I have fpoke only of Sidon. 1 reprefented 
it as the moft confiderablc an4 the mof^ opulent of all the 
cities then tnown in Phoenicia. Bat in the ages which at 
prefcnt fix our attention, that ancient capital was outflionc 
by its colony of Tyre. The writers of antiquity are divi- 
ded upon the cpocha of the foiradation of that city. With^ 
out entering into all the difcoffions we Ihould be drawn in- 
to by an exaft examination of their opinions, it fuffices to 
obferve,'that, in the time of Homer, Tyre was as yet fo . 
little famous, that he does not even mention its name. 
Sidon only is taken notice of in the writings of this great 
poet «. Tyre, neverthelefs, was not long of rifing into 
lame. We fee, that, foon after the time of Homer, that 
city not only equalled, but even furpaffed Sidon. Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other prophets repr^fent Tyre 
as the city of the greateft trade and wealth that had ever 
been in the univerfe *. Its inhabitants- joined military fkill 
and bravery to the intelligence and aftivity neccflary for 
maritime traffic. 

Many cities dependent upon Tyre, having undertaken 
to throw off her dominion, they had rccourfe to Salmana- 
far King of Aflyria. That monarch cfpoufed their inter- 

* 1 Rings c. 9. V. a9. ; a Chron. c. 8. v. 18. 

* SttpTa, book 3. p. 137. * See part a. book 4. c. a. 

* Kaiaii prophefic4 under tbe reisn of /Ichaz, about ciie year 740 before 

efts. 
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efts, and declared war againft the Tynans. He equipped 
a fleet of 60 fail ; but that armament was beaten by a 
Tyrian tquadron, confifting of only i a Ihips. This aftion 
Tendered the Tyrians fo formidable at fea, that Salmana- 
far durft no more encounter them on that element. He 
judged it more advantageous to attack them by land, and 
therefore formed the liege of Tyre, which he afterwards 
converted into a blockade. The place was foon reduced 
to grievous extremity, becaufe the Aflyrians had flopped np^ 
the aquedufts, and intercepted all the conduits, by which 
they could receive water. To remedy this inconvenience, 
the Tyrians fell to digging -wells, and that expedient fuc- 
ceeded fo well, as to enable them to hold out five years, 
Silmanafar then happening* to die, the Aflyrians raifed 
the fiege, and Tyre for that time efcaped the imminent 
danger which ilu-eatcned her y. This event happpened a- 
bout'the year 720 before J. C. 

From that epocha, till the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre faw her commerce, and her fplendor continually in- 
crcafe. Tb give, in a few words, an idea of that city, 
and to Ihow bow great was its wealth, and how extenfivc 
its trade, I cannot do better than tranfcribe the expreiEons 
the prophet Ezekiel has made ufe of to defcribe and cha* 
xafterife Tyre in the days of her profperity *. 

'* O Tyre," exclaims the prophet, " thou haft faid in 
*' thyfelf, I am a city of pcrfefl: beauty. Thy neighbours 
^' who built thee, have forgot nothing to embellifti thee. 
** They have made the hull, and the diverfe ftories of thy 
^' Clips, of the fir-trees of Senir. They have taken a cedar 
*^ from Lebanon, to make thee a maft. They have po- 
''lilliedthe oaks of Baftian, to make thine oars. They 
** have employed the ivory of the Indies, to make benches 
*' for "thy rowers ; and that whifch comes from Italy, .to 
** make thy chambers. Fine linen, with broidered work 
^* from Egypt, was that which thou fpreadeft forth to be 

y Mcnander apud Jofeph. antiq. 1. 9. c. 14. 

• Ezekiel propheficd about the year 593 before J. C. 

" thy 
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^' thy fail. Hyacinth and purple from the ifles of Elifliah, 
*' have made thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and At- 
** vad were thy rowers ; and thy wife men, . O Tyre, be- 
*^ came thy pilots. All the ftiips of the fea, and all their 
^* mariners occupied thy commerce and thy merchandife. 
^' The Carthaginians trafficked with thee, and filled thy 
** fairs with filver, with tin, and lead. Javan, Tubal, and 
^' Mefliech, were alfo thy merchants, and brought to thy 
*' people flaves and veflels of brafs. They of Togormah 
*' traded in thy fairs with horfes and mules. The children 
** of Dedan trafficked with thee. Thy commerce extend- 
*' ed to many iflands, and they gave thee in exchange for 
*' thy merchandifes, magnificent carpets, ivory, and ebony. 
** The Syrians were thy merchants, becaufe of the multi- 
*' tude of thy works: they expofed to fale in thy fairs 
*' pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byffus, filk, and 
** all forts of precious merchandife. The people of Judah 
" and of Ifrael were alfo thy merchants, they traded in 
*' thy markets pure wheat and balm,, honey, oil, and rofin. 
*' Damafcus, in exchange for thy wares, fo varied and fo 
*' different, brought thee great riches, excellent wine, and 
*' wool of a lively and Ihining colour. Dan, Greece, and 
** Mofel traded in thy markets, iron works, and myrrh, 
'* and calamus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar .were alfo 
'* thy merchants ; they brought thee their lambs, and rams, 
** and goats. Shebah and Raamah came alfo to traffic with 
*' thee ; they traded in thy markets the moft exquifite per- 
'^ fumes, precious ftones, and gold. Thine wejre the moft 
>< remarkable of all the ftiips of the fea. Thy rowers 
*' condufted thee upon the great waters. ' Thou haft been 
** loaded with riches and glory : never any city was like 
" thee. Thy commerce enriched the nations, and the 
^' kings of the eanh «.*' 

We fee by this lively and animated pifture, that the com-^ 
nicrce of Tyre ha^ then no other bounds than thofe of the 
known world. That city was the centre where all met. 

• Chap. 27. & »8. 

Im 
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In flris refpcd, pfofaue hiftorians perfcdly agree with, the 
facreil books*. 

All this fo great profpcrity was ended by the moft 
horrible cataftrophe. Nebuchadnezzar^ fovereign pf Ba^ 
bjdon, 'marched againft Tyre, the year 580 before J^ C- 
The motives which determined him to that enterprife are 
unknown to us. The Tyrians oppofcd a vigorous refift- 
ance to the efforts of the Babylonian monarch, but the e- 
vent was not. favourable to thep. Nebuchadnezzar made 
Limfelf matter of their capital, but. not indeed without 
great trouble and much fatigue, for he remained thirteen 
years incamped before the walls of Tyre •». That expedi- 
tion was fo long and fo toilfome, that evety bead, to make, 
ufe of the prophet's expreffion^ vias mada bald, find every^ 
Jhoulder ivas peeled «. The length of the fiege had per- 
mitted the.greateft part of the inhabitants to retire with 
their beft effefts into an ifland very near the Ihore on which 
Tyre was built *. The conqueror having entered the place, 
found fcarce any thing which he could abandon to his 
troops to recompenfe them for tlie toils and labours they 
had undergone «. He was fo enraged at it, that, putting 
all to the havock, he deftroyed the town to its foundations, 
and put to the fword all the inhabitants that remained. 
Thus perifhcd ancient Tyre, 567 years before J. C, and 
from the time of this difafter Ihe pever more arofe. The 
name and the glory of tlut city were transferred to the 
New Tyre, which was built on an ifland ficuated oppofitc 
to the Old f. 

1 think I ought not to clofe this article without faying 
a word of the Carthaginians. They hold too confiderable 
a rank amongft the nations which formerly diftinguilhed 
themfelves by maritime traffic, for us to pafs them over in 
filence. Thefe people are as well known by their ikilj 

• Scc'Q. Cnrt. 1. 4. c. 4, p. 159. ; Strabo, L lA. p. 1097. 

. * Jofeph. antiq. 1. 10. c. ii.jkb.Jm; Adverf. Appion. 1. r, c, 7, 

* EzckicI, c. 29. V. 18. «• Mariham, p. ^3^. 

« Ezekicl, c. 46. V. II . & u. c. ay. v. 56. * 

T §?e Marlham, p. 539, 
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•nd experience in commerce and navigatioii, . as by the 
long and bloody wars whicli they had. to maintain againft 
the Romans. ' • 

Carthage^ faid to be founded about the year> 890 be^^ 
fore J. C, owed its birth to the ancient Tyre «* The firfl 
form of govemn^ent e(t;ibliihed at Carthage was certainly 
flionarchical;;^ but that conftitutioa did not fiibfift long. 
Every thing leads us to believe that Carthage very foon 
formed itfelf into a republic K However that may be, this 
Phceniciari colony maintained in its new eftabliftiinent thd 
tafte and induftry of its founders. Commerce was>,pro«»- 
perly fpeaking; the foul of Garthagc> h^r odcupatidn, her 
diftinguiftilng and ruling charafter, the objc6l> in a wor4^ 
df all hef meafures, as well public as private* The moft 
eminent perfonages in the ftate did not think it below 
them to be concerned in trade *> but applied themfelves 
to it with as miich ardor and attention as th6 loweft citi- 
fcensi Traffic gave birth. to Carthage; traffic gave hef 
growth, and placed her in a condition to difpute wi^h 
Rome ifor many ages^ the eitlpire of the world* 

Carthage was more advantageoufly fituated th^ti Tyre t 
'J)laced in the centre of the Meditertaneail, in reach of the 
eaft as of the weft, fhe embraced, by the extent of hei* 
•commercfe, all the feas, and all the countries then known* 
An excellent port offered the fecJureft afylum to Ihips* . 
The cbafts of Africa^ a Vaft and fertile region^ furnifhed in 
abundance all things neicefTary to fubfift ah innumerable 
people^ With fuch advantages, joined to the genius for 
trade and navigation which they had brought from Phoeni* 
cia> they, very foon attained the rendering theirs a moft 
Aouriihing ftate. Happy> had they not fuffercd themfelves 
to be drawn away by a fpirit of conijueft and dominion j a 
j^affion always fatal and ruinous to trading nations. 

The hiftory of Carthage does not furnilh us, bpddeS, witli 
.My thing particular on the objcd which at pr^fent occa- 

» Marih. p. 398. ^ ^e Anft. dc repub. 1. ». c. 1 1 ; 

* Artfti hco cii, p. 335. J Polyb. 1. 6. c. 9. • 

VoL.m. U ifit^ 
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J)ies*us. All that w« have read in the preceding volume^ 
on the comitierce and the marine of the Phi^jniiciaiis^ agrees ^ 
equally with the commerce and marine of the. Carthagi<* 
liians. ' Itl tbat fefpeft, I find no dtiferehbe l^etween i>ne 
ipeople and th6 other* We may add^ that the; were both 
equally decried for their bad faith| and perhaps very un-^ 
Juftly. We arc acquainted with the Phneiici^ns and the 
Carthaginians only from neports' that are rv^ry fiilpicious. 
To judge Inipartially ofthe charafter of thefc twa.ni- 
tions, we (hould have had left us fome hiftory of Plioenicit. 
dr of Catthage, wrote by a Phoenician or a Carthaginian i 
* Ve fliould then have been dble to compare the dhterent 
•relations, and by thai meahs to difcover the truth. 



CHAP. Ill, 

Of t^e Creeks. 

WE ought to refer to theepocha that employs ns n 
prefcnt, that of the origin* of commerce and na- 
vigation araongft the Greeks. Thucydides obferves, thac 
thefc people did not begin to apply themfelves ferioufly t© 
commerce till after the war of Troy *. They gave then». 
fekes up to it With fo much the more ardor, a$^ their eoan.- 
try bding naturally poor and barren, a briik and extcnfiv^ 
commerce coiild alone procure them that corifideranon and 
opulence which rerider a nation powerful atid fefpeftaHe. 
The hiftory of commerce and navigation aradirgft the 
Greeks in the ages which noT<r fix our atteiftiofi, docs not 
ho\Vever prefent us with objefla as yet very fttisfaftory. 
^e fee indeed fome cities of Greece, zt well Afiatic as 
^Europeatr, begin to addifi themfelves to maritime traffisU 
Butthefe firft attempts were very feeble. Hie' Greeks 
tv'ere then neithef induftnoiis enough, nor fuffidently . iA* 

tdiligenl^ 
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tilligcnt;: ita eftablifli a grieat commerce. The arts- and 
fcicnces had not as yet acquired any degree of perfeftion in 
Greece; as I think I have fufficiently proved iii the pre-^^^ 
«ding books. -Accordingly we fee, that gDld: and filver 
were very fcarce^ even towards the end of the ages which 
make the objed qf this laft part of our work. 

• As to theft'ill and experience oftbe Gi^eks in the ma- 
rine; we may Judge of it by a fimple reflcftion. It is cer- 
tain, that diefc peq)le never knew any other obfervation 
to dircd the courfc of their feips, than- that of the- Greater 
Bear J. Thb Cngle fafi-is a proof of their ignorance and 
incapacity. Let us add ta this, what we have feen elfe- 
^heirc, that,7iri the time: of Xerxes,, tlie Greeks ftillte*' 
lieved that; it, was as far from iEgina to Samos, as ifrom iE- 
gina to the, pillars of Hercules J and they knew not what 
courfe to hold, after, paffing the ifle of Delos to arrive in 
Iqnia ». '■ -- ^ ' 

As to the force and burthen of their fiiips, I have fpoke 
amply of them in the fecond part of this work. There my 
readers have fcen that thefe veflels were very weak and very^ 
indifferent. Their marine, in. that refpedlhad made no 
progirefs. Indeed, what idea can we form of them when 
we ' fee that in the Peloponnefian war the Lacedaemonians 
tr^nfported. their ihips by land from one fea to the other °. 
It even appears that .this expedient was then in common 
nfe, and frequent enough *. After thde fafts my readers 
jnuik not expcd to reap much pleafure or fadsfadion from 
the relation I am about lo make of the ftat^ of commerce 
jind navigation amongftthie Greeks, in the ages which at 
prefent engage our attention. I (hall run through .the hi (lory 
of the principal cities of Greece which were theii diftin- 
guiihed for them, fuccinflly and according tochronolo, 
laical order. 

» Arat. phaEnom^ v. 40- &c. ; Ovid- faft. 1. 3. v. 107. ; Trift, 1. 4. Eleg. 3, 
inii, . , . .. 

» Supra, book 3. chjkp. 4» P« 14P. " T^ucyd. 1. 5. n. 8i, ^ 

• • SeeStrabo, 1,8. p. 516. r > 
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The mh^H^'m** of the iiaai of E/gm^ my bcicjgafd^ 

cd as the firft peof^ of Greeot in Europe, id» ticcanm 
confideraUe for didr intdfigeace in maridBie trafic We 
fee in dfcft, tbac, fixm afi»f the ream of the Horadidm 
saco PelopoonefiEis, the JI&gLnete» had grc^t comoKrqe in 
Greece. They difimbar]j^ -at CylkBCy and after dnt 
made tife of males to traafport their nandiaBfife to the 
interior p^rta of the coantrj p. It was alfe about thefe 
ages chat (his peo{4e thought of coining gcdd and iihrer 
into ftrong and heavy {necdi^of mosey n If we . believe 
ibme attthorsy they were the firft amongflr the Cbfcebs wbo , 
brought coined fpecie into ufe '« 

Th^ £^Qetes had attained the reodcring^ dieir ifiand 
the centre of all the commerce of Qreece ^ only by keep* 
iog up confiderable naval forces. It may be faid, that, in 
the ages I bow fpea^ of, they were regarded as the jgreateft 
maritime power in Greece *. The JEginetes are even 
placed in the number of the nations who fa^ld the cm{nie 
of the fea for a long time *« Neverthelefs, they could not 
maintain themfelves in that ftate of opulence and proiperity. 
The fcene which this people a6led in Greece, was as ihort 
as it was brilliant. Driven from their ifland by the Athe« 
nians^ in the time of Pericles, the JE^netes could never 
recover that blow «• Their naval power was annihilated, 
and their commerce brought very low. 

The Corinthians deferve the next place after the JE- 
ginetes, They were very early diftinguflied for their 
riches and their maritime force* It were difficult to find ^ 
a city placed more favourably for commerce than was that 
of Corinth, Situated upon that neck of land which joins 
Feloponnefus to the continent' of Greece at an alnoft e« 

9 PaaAin. 1.8,c.5» 

% Poll us* 1. 9. c. 6, p. 1067. i Hefychiua, vocai, AiytftiU^ fifup^fut^ 

* Marm.Osofi. epoch. »9,; ;£lian. var. hift. L 12. c. lo; Slrabo>, 1.8, 
p. 377. 

f See StribOi ibid. 

* Sec Herod. 1. 5. a. 83. ; Plut In Thcmift. p. 1x3. ; PanC 1, s. c. 291 

* Stribo^ 1. 8. p, 576. i iEliati. var. hift. 1. n, c, iq. ; Eqfeb, chron, I, a^ 
p,J5i4.p.xa9. 
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qual diftaace fram the two te^^ tfaiat city feemed deftined 
by nature to fcrve as a ftaplc to all the people of thefe 
countries. The Greeks anciently traded more by land than 
by fea 7^ and then all .<thcf commerce neceflkrily pafled 
through the hands, of the Corinthi^is, By this means, it) 
ancient times, they amaffed -great wealth. Accordingly 
we fee the ancient; poets of Gteece frequently give Corintti 
the epithet of opulent^. ; ' 

That city contained within ita.diftrii^ two ports, one 
(ttuated on the Sinus Saronicti/, the other on the gulf 
ealled fro(n Corinth Corinthiacus. Sinus. The Corinthians 
knew how to avail therafelves. of the advantages of their 
pofition. They, addided themfelves to navigation, equip* 
ped (hips, foon after, the Trojan war, to give chaca 
to pirates, .and proteft commerce «• By this means Co* 
rindi was not long of becoming the ftaple of all the mer« 
chandifes confumed in Greece »►. Succefs encouraged her 
inhabitants, thd^jsort of perfefting navigation was theob* 
jeft of their ftudy. They are faid to be the firft who chan*- 
ged the form of the ancient (hips. Inftead of fimple gaU 
leys, the Corinthians built veflels of three ranks of oars «. 
That invention muft have procured them, for fome time, a 
kind of fuperiority at fea. However> we do not find that the 
Corinthians a^re, reckoned in the number of the nations 
tvbo have held the empire of tliat element. There is men- 
tion only in Thucydidc?, of a memorable aftion between 
^hefe people and the inhabitants of Corfou S about the 
/year 660 before. Jefus Chrift. This was the mod ancient 
naval combat that is fpoke of in the chronicles of Greece •• 
The pofition of Corinth was fiich, that that city might 
eafily have given law to all the Greeks, Commanding two 
fcas, and upon the ifthmus that divides them, it had been eafy 
for them to have hindered one half of Greece from com- 
jnunicating with the other. But the genius and inclination 
Qf the Corinthians led them rather to commerce than to mi» 

f Thntyd. I. i. p. 12. ; Strabo, 1. 8. p. 580. 

'• Horn. niad. 1. 2. B. v. 77.; Thucyd. 1. 1. p. i«. . , ? 

« TJiUcyd,iwocif, b Id. ibid. « Ibid. * Ibid, « Ibid. 

liUry 
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Jitary cnterprifcs. Satisfied^ with amaffing great wealth, 
they took care for nothing tiut the- means of enjoying itr 
and abandoned tfaemfelves to all the luxury and all the de-> 
licacy which their opulence <2iffordcd them. They applied 
tbemfelves alfo to render their city one of the 4nofl: heaui- 
tiful and magnificent of Greece^ and fpared nothing to ac«» 
compUfli' it. Corinth was filled with . temples, palaces, 
theatres, porticoes, and a number of other edifices as com-' 
mendabie for the rarity of the marbles employed in their 
conftrntton, as for the . elegance of their archlteSure. 
Thefe ftately buildings were moreover enrii^ed with att 
infinite number of columns, and ilatnes of the moft pre* 
dous materials, and: executed by the hands of the moft 
famous mailers. Luxury, opulence, and effeminacy dif« 
played themfclves in every part of Corinth, She was, with- 
cut contradiction, the richeft and moft Toluptnous city that 
could be found in all Greece. ... , 

- "Athens, whofc maritime force, as we, have feenintho 
iecond part of this work, was not inconfiderible at the 
time of the Trojan war, does not however deferv'e that we 
ihould ftop to fpeak of it. That city, during all the ^ace 
weare Bowconfidering, made no figure either by land 
or fea* She had then neither commerce n#r marine. - 
Splon, neverthelefs, had- forgot nothing to bring arts and 
manufaftures into honour at Athens. Jle. even made a 
law, by which a fon was exempted from the obligation of 
maintaining his father, if he had taught him no trade ^\ 
JJut Attica was too poor in the time of Solon *, for the 
wtility of his regulations to be quickly perceived. More. 
than an age elapfed- before the efFeft of them became 
ienfible. Athens did not grow famous for her commerce 
and her marine, till after the firft expedition of the Per- 
fians into Greece. It is at that epocha that we fee the 
beginnings of the glory and fplcndor of the Athenians. 
I can only indicate them : the ages it takes in, exceed the 
bounds which I have prefcribed myfelf. 

' piqtt m Spbn. p. 9^ • Id. ihiJ. p. 9$, 

• ^ ■ - • ■ • With 
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With regard to' the Laccdacriioniahs, we ought not to 
i)lace thefe peopld in the number of thofe wto made tliem^ 
fclveisednfidetaMebythcir eommeree, and byxheir li^yal 
forces. The fpirit of the government cftablifti^od^^y Lj/. 
cnrgus; wa»by no means prober to render thefe' cwp;oI>* 
jeiasflauriftung at Sparta. Cojramerce was in fome fort 
iafliflied froms that capital. Luxury was not only ptofcri- 
bed^ they had ewn gone fo.far, as to forbid thci Spar]c?.ns 
tht fcxercife of moft of the mcchanica.1 axts^. The .con;i 
Sequences of fuch a policy are eafUy-, perceived. No bodjr 
is ignorant that commerce is the foul and fupportof the 
inarine; but there can be no commerce in a ftate wherp 
-the arts are not cultivated, and iixduftry not excited., . The 
kind of money made ufe of at §par|a,:, formed of itfelf an 
•invincible obflacle to commerce. It was of very bad iroj^ 
,and fo hcavy^ that to carry a fum of ten minae,*, they 
had need of a cart drawn by two oxen, and of a chamber tp 
'lay it up in. That- money had no currency amojigft the ' 
-Other people i)f Greece. They rejeded^ and ^ven njade 
il a fubjcft of raillery i. .. ; . 

Independent of all thefe CJdnfiderations, niahy motivea 
prevented Sparta, from ever forinitig a powerful marine*. 
Latonia, although furrounded by the fea on the eaft, oa 
the fduth, and on the weft, was not for that more luckily 
fituaced. Her £oafts were unfafe^ covered with rocks and 
Ihoalsk.. She had only one pott, or rather haven ^ ivhicU 
was neither very large nor very cotomodious. In fine^ 
we may fay that . Lycurgus had forbid the* Lacedaemonians 
to addifl: themfelves to the (ea «. Let us not then be fm> 
prifed that navigation was never Jicld in great honour st* 
mongft this people. It is true, th^t in fucc^eeding times 

k Xenophpn de rfp. Laced, p. 39?. ; iEliah. var. bift. \. 6. c. 6. ; Plut. id 
l^ycurg. p. 44. 47. 54' ; Nicol. Dahiafc. in excerpt. Valef. p. 5*2. ; fbil&ftratw 
vita ApoUon, 1. 4. cap. 32. , * 

* Ten minaB are7Q9 livres 6 s. 3 den..Fr^ch m6ney. 

* F*lut; in Lycurg, p. 44. J^ Strabo, 1. 8; p;. 586/ 
> Sec Thucyd. 1. 1. n. 108. p. 7Q. 

* PluLinftit. Lac/p. 23f. - -. . .• 
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/Bpvtitf by certain drcumftances, found' hdrfelf obliged to 
have {hips ; but ihe ^as quickly difgufted with them *. 
Neither was it by, their maritiihc exploits that the Lac»- 
ilaemonians became illuftrious* 

I might fpeak of many other .nations, aaD^^U of ^ufopeaxi 
as of Afiatic Greece, ^*ho> towards the iges we are now eni^ 
ployed upon, began to turn their viewa^to commieirce and 
navigation; For it is c^eitam, that a great number of cities^ 
of the iflands and of the contiuent^ then addi&ed them- 
fclvesto maritime traffic. Burthelf hiftory docs not deferve 
a particular attention, finoe it furnifliei no details nor cir^^ 
cumftances capable of inftrufiing or tnlighteidng us. I 
fliall only obferve, that the Rhodians may be juftly dalled 
the legiflators of the fea. They were the firft who thought 
<>f redcuing into laws, the ufages of maritime traffic and the 
police of the fea, Thcfc regulations were found fo wife> 
that many mher nations adopted them, and ordained the na* 
Val laws of the tUiddians to be followed for deciding the 
diiferencics' which might arife between the feafairing tdxsbl 
and the traders. "We know not in what age thefc laws 
%ere formed \ oiily it appears, that they were very andent *i 
Farihermore, it is to this fririt of commercJe: which pofTeOed 
the greitcft part of the inhabitants of Greece^ that thefe 
'people were indebted for that degree of power and confide- 
i-ation which they enjoyed for fo many ages* A tlading na* 
tion Is, in general^ an afiive and induftrious nation. Thefe 
qualities licceflarily influence the manners^ and render the 
genius fit fof grfeat enterprifes. Were it neceftkry to prove 
this truth, I Ihduld not want inftances of nations whom com- 
Inerce has made to fiouriih. I ihal] £niih by a reflexion on 

* Plut. inftit. Lac. p; a39i 

* Cicero pro lege Manil. n. i8. t.5. p. tJ., Strabo, 1; 14. p. 964. 

"We find at the end of the fecond volame of a work intitled JUs Grdcb-Swnsfi, 
);>nnted at ^rancfort in 1596, fbme laws wrote in Grtek, and intitled, 
Nakrai laitis cf ihe Rhodiam. Many authors believe, that, in efledt, thefe law* 
*re the ancient text of thofc which were made by the Rhodians. But no opi- 
nion can be more groundlefs, as it, would be eafy for me to dedionftrate, were 
tiot that difcuflion entirely foreigQ to our fubje^w. 

the 
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the manner in which, at different times, the Greeks tegard- 
ed commerce. _. .. . , . 

Hefiod and Plutarch have obfervcd, that, in the ages I 
' am now fpeaking of^ commerce was held in great honour 
amongft the Greeks, No labour^ fay thcfe authors, was 
accounted Ihameful \ no art, no trade placed any. difference 
kmongft men ?• This maxim fo reafonable, and fo ufeful 
. to fuch a nation as the Greeks, was neverthelefs altered. 
We fee by the works of Xcnophon, of Plato, of Ariflotle, ^nd 
many other writers of merit, that, in their age, all profef- 
fions which tended to gain ihoney were regarded as un- 
worthy of a free man ^. Ariflotle maintains, that, in a well- 
ordered ftate, they will never givp the right of citizens to 
artifanss ^ Plato will have a citizen puiiilhed who (hould 
'enter into commerce f» In fine, we fee thefe two philbfo- 
phers, whofe ientiments on the principles and maxims of 
■government are otherwife fo oppofite, agree in prefcribing, 
that the lands Ihould be cultivated only by flaves *. It is 
very furprifing, that with fuch principles, which all the 
Greeks appear to. have imbibed, they ftiould ever have been 
fo intelligent in commerce, and fo powerful at ffia^ as they 
are known to have been for fom.e ages. 

iHefiod.pp. et dies. v. 31 1; Plut; ift Sdlon; p. 79. D; 
<J Xenoph. oecon. p. 482;; Plato dc rep. 1. %. de leg. 1. 8* p. 907.; Arift; de rcp< 
1. 7. c. 9. 1. ^. c. 2. i. 3.C. 4. . . 

' De rep. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 344. A. ' ^ De leg. I. %. p. 799. ;.. 

• * Plato de leg. 1. 7.p.^9i •> Arift. de rep. 1. 7i c* lOi p. 437. Di 
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BOOK V. 

Of the Art Military. 

Military expeditions were but too frequent in the age« 
we are now confidering, and there were then but 
too many of thofe princes born for the plague of 
humankind, thofe fcourges of the earth whom th^y have 
honoured with the name of conquerors. I. fhairnot enter 
into a detail of their exploits. We ought lefs to regard the 
hiftory of their conquefts than that of the art-military, 
which fliould be our principal objeft. I (hall comprife under 
one and the fame article the Babylonians, the .Allyriam, 
the Medes, Syrians, and Egyptians, In regard to the tew de- 
tails which their hiftory furnilhes in thefe ages relating to 
the art-military. On the contrary, I Iball treat feparately 
of thai which concerns the European nations, that is to fay^ 
the Greeks, becaufc of the abundance of fafls, . 

We fliall fee by.the fads which I am going to relate/ that, 
in the ages which make the obje^ of this laft part of our 
work, they made war much in the fame manner as they had 
always done before* The ptfople had as yet but a very con- 
fined knowledge of the military art. As to the cruelty and 
barbarity with which I hare fo juftly reproached the firft 
ages, thofe I am now fpeiaklng of, (hew us no difference' in 
that refpeft: we fee no change advantageous to humanity. 
The law of nations was then as little known, and as oftea 
i^iolated, as it could have been in the firft age*. 

C H A P- L 

Of the AJfyrians^ Bahylonians^ Medes^ Syrian^^ 
Egyfiiam^ &cc. 
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N the preceding books I have fhown how little the art o£ 
making war was underftood m ancient times. In cffeS, 

w« 
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•we ought to put a great difference between giving battle 
and dir^ding the operations of a campaign. Th^ gaining 
a battle iprmerly depended only on the number of troops^ 
and on their courage ; Ikill aijd capacity had very little (hare 
in it. But thefe two qualities ate abfolutely ncceffary in form- 
ing tfie^pjan of a campaign. In this article particularly 
confiftjj die art of making war.; Thefe principles being e- 
ftabliftied, it is cafy to fhew, that the military art had as 
yet made but little progrefs in .the ages I am now fpeakin^ 
of. ' . 

In efleft, what, idea can we form of the manner in which 
princes rhen made war, when we fee, that, for the moft pan, 
they took flie field without preparation, without having any 
formed plan, or any fixed an^ deliberate projefts? In thefe 
times, of ignorance and banbarifm, humour or chance com- 
monly determined a conqueror to fall upon one country 
rather than on another. The fcripture furnifties an example 
of that fort in the perfon of Nebuchadnezzar. This mo^ 
narch, fays Ezekiel, flopped in a place where two roads met, 
There he \^anted to learn by divination, on ^hich fide he 
fliould turn his arms. The lot having fallen on Jerufalem, 
he marched againft that city ». This paffage, which is noc 
the only one I could cite, is fuificient to prov^ the manner 
that princes undertook and prepared themfclves for ^ 
war. ' 

The uncertainty which prevailed in the conduft of thefe 
monarchs, appears to me fo much the more furprifing, as 
they drew along with them innumerable forces. It wa^ ., 
certainly necefTary to think of fubfiftence for fo many thou- 
fands; and how was it poffible-to provide it when they took 
the field without firft determining where fhould be the feat 
of war? Add to this, that there was a numerous cavalry^ 
befides an aftcMiifliing multitude of chariots, in the armies of 
the princes I have been fpeaking of. 

I ftiould alk alfo, how they contrived to make fuch arques 
perform their evolutions in a day of aAion? We do not, 

Xi find. 
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find, that, in the ages we are now ronfideririg, they were dU 
videdinto different bodies. It even appears, that t'his me- 
thod was unknowa to the AfiaticS till the reign of Cyaxares. 
Herodotus affirms, that this prince was the firfl: wjio fepa- 
rated the pikes, the horfe, and tjie archers from each other/ 
For before that time, fays this great hiftorian, all thefe 
different bodies marched confufedly and pell-mell in the 
armies »». Cyaxarcs reigned about 630 years before J. C. 
Military difcipline was therefore kno-wn and introduced 
into the armies of the Afiatics only fince thjit epocha *. 

As to what concerns the attack and defence of places, 
that part of the military art was not then abfolutely un- 
known in Afia. Many fieges are mentioned in fcripture. 
Thofe of Samaria, of Tyre, and of Jerufalem, furnifli fome 
lights on the means which the Afiatics made ufe of to fnc- 
ceedin this fort of operations. We fee, that their ord'mary 
manner of attacking a place confifted in furrounding it 
\vith trenches and walls, ib clofely that none of the inhabi- 
tants could go out'. After that, they brought up the bat- 
tering-rams ^ to beat down the gates or the wallt. When 
the breach was judged confiderable enough, they attempted 
the afTault. To favour and facilitate that manoeuvrei 
they raifed terrafles « which they lined with archers, or 
Singers, who drove the befleged from the breach. They aU 
fo employed the fap f to throw down the walls of the place. 
Such was the rnanner of taking places befleged in the age^ 
I am now fpeaking of, and fuch it had almoft always beea 
before. 

^ L. I.n. 10^. 

♦ In this general propo()tion we muft except the Hebrews. In the time of 
>Iofes, they were divided into tribes, which formed each a feparate troop with 
its particular ftandard. Accordingly we fee, that the army of- David was di- 
vided into bodies copfiftingof one hundred men, and of one thoufarid men. 
It was alio formed in three principal divifions^ e^ch commanded by a genera) 
pfficer, having under him. tribunes and centurions. . 2 Sam. c, 18. v. i. 2. 

'^ Id. c. 23. V. 15.; 2 Kings, p. 24. V. iq. 

^ Ezekiel, c. 4. v. a. c. 21. v. %%. c. a6. v. 9. \ 

? Id. c. 4. V. 2. c. 21. v. 22. c. 26. V. 8. '2 Sam. c. ao. v. 15. 
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• As to the defence of thefc fame plkccs, it confifted iii 
the ftrength and thicknefs of the walls/ in the breadth of 
the ditch that furrounded thiem, iii tKe height of the towers; 
and "in the various niachinds which were employed in dart-i 
ing of long arrows, and hurliTog 'hiige mafles of ftone ^ 1 
Thefc means were rlien fuificicnt to enable a plade to hold 
out a long time. * The' fiege of Tyre by Neb'ufrhadnezzar 
iaft'ed thirteen ye^rs", and that ot Azoth' by Pfaihmetichul 
tweiity-ninc *. Thefe fafts have nothing in them abfolute- 
]y incredible, if we refleft, that the fitubion of a place aided 
by {bme works formerly rendered it impregnable; Befides, 
We ought to look upon the fieges of Tyre and Azoth only a^ 
mere blockades. That was the' only method they could 
employ to conquer fuch cities as thefe. They were to be 
reduced by famine, and it was ivot ea'fy to do fo. ' In effeft, 
we have already feen in the preceding books, that moft of 
the great cities had formerly a certain fpace of land'for til- 
lage inclofed within their walls ^. ' ' 

Furthermore, although there were then places fortified; 
and capable of holding out a long time, it is certain they 
mufl have been few in number, or if there were many in a 
ftate, it is certain, that ihey did not know how to make the 
proper ufe of them. ItiefFefl:, the greateft advantage that 
can be drawn from fortified places, is to ftop the progrefs of 
a viflorious enemy. Neverthelefs, In the ages I am now 
fp.aking of, one fingle battle always decided the fate of a 
kingdom. We fee no army recover itfelf or rally after a 
firft defeat. All the wars were then, as formerly, decided in 
a fingle campaign. The gain of a battle infallibly drew oii 
the conqueft of a whole kingdom. . 

In general, the people of Afia do not appear tb have car- 
ried very far the knowledge of the art-military. Vv'e do 
not fee, that they knew how to take advantage of pofls ; tcH 
feize opportunely a favourable polition ; to draw the war in- 

« aChron. c. a6. V. 9. 15. 

* Jof. antiq. 1. lo. c. ij, f«b. fin. adyerf. Appion. 1. 1. c. 7. 

?^|ercxl. l.a.n. IJ7, ^ 3upra, b. a. c, j. p,5J. 
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to a country naturally defenfible ; xq make ufe of jdefiks, 
either to furprife or harafs aa enemy in his mareh, or forf^pr 
curity againft his attacks.; tp lay artful amUufcadesj to prolong 
a campaign wi(h ad4re£i ; to avoid coming.to a decifi've ajflion 
\vith an en^my Ibpcrior in force ; to reduce him at length to 
cpnfume himfelf through, fcarcity ui proyifiona and forage^ 
Neither do we fee, that thefe people, were either very IkiU 
iwX or, very attentive to take advantage of the di4x)(ition of 
the ground, to chufe places where they might, fupport their 
light or left by rivers, mgralTes, or heights, to prevent their 
Iseing furrounded. They were equally ignorant of the arc 
of engagbg a large army with one lefs niimer9us ». No 
mention is made of ^ thefe refources ia the wars of |he 
Afiatics. It appears, that marches, counter-marches, and, 
in fine, many other military manijeuvres were always un» 
known amongft them. 

I fhall fay only a word of the ordinary confequences of 
vi&ory amongft the peqple of Afia. I have faid enough iu 
the firft and fecond parts of this work, of the excelTes which 
^ the conquerors were originally accumftomed . to. It was 
dill the fame thing in the ages we are now going through. 
,Their hiftory in that rcfped is one co.Biinued fceneof the 
moil horrible barbarities; and all I have laid of tjic firft ages 
agrees but too well with thofc we are now employed upon* 
I need not therefore, I think, take the trouble of retouching 
that frightful pidure. I ftiall remark one cuftom, of which 
we meet many examples in fcripture ; a cuftom as barba* 
rous, and as contrary to the laws of nations, as the cruelties 
with which the firft conquerors always fuUied their victories. 
We fee the kings of Affyria and of Chaldea, not content 
with having carried dcfolation and havock into the countries 
they had fubjefted, carry away all the inhaj)itants whom tb^ 
iword had fpared, and tranfport them into far diftanf 
countries'". Thefe conquerors, if we may fay fo, regarded 
men as produftions of the earth, which they might indiffc- 
rently tranfplant from one climate to another. 

. > RoUin, hift. anc. t. a. p. 419. 
^ *» 2^ Kings, c. 17, V. 6. c. 24. V. 16. c, ac^r, 11,] 
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I (hall alfp make atiother reflcftion upon this fubjeft. Af- 
ter the fafts which my readers have feen, we fhould be led 
to believe that the earth muft formerly have been much 
Icfs peopled than it is arprefent. In ancient times the 
-people were almoft continually in arms. Perpetual war9^ 
rarages, carnage, and the total deftruftion of cities, werfe 
the ordinary confc^iiences of viftory. We have fceii 
proofsof it in the fate which befd Nineveh", Samaria ^> 
Tyrep, and Jerufalems without fpeaking of many othdr 
examples which I might cite. A country conquered then, 
^vas infallibly a country ruined and deftroyed. Even a con- 
fiderable lime muft have paflcd before it could recover; 
•fince the conqfteror, as I have juft faid, carried into cap- 
, tivity, all that might have efcaped the fury of the foldief; 
and how many families muft there not have ptiifhed m 
thefc forced and cruel tranfmigrations? The manner in' 
Vhich they then made war, could not therefore • fail to 
fwccp from the earth the greateft part* of its inhabit antS. 
Afia in, particular, the perpetual theatre orhorrors and de- 
vaftations, fliould very foon hav^ found herfelf abfolutely 
defert and uninhabited. Neverthelefs, the fafts related by 
ancient hiftorlans atteft, that this part of the world was in- 
finitely populous, even a few ages after thofe we are now 
going through. It >, I owu, a problem which 1 cannoe 
cafily folve. 
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Of the Greeks. 

N !he examination we arc. going to make of the rtatc 
of. the art- military amongft the Greeks, in the ages 

* Tobit, c. 14. V. 14. edit, of the Septoagifit; Nthtini, c, *. v. 8^ lo. 13. 
9. 3. V. 7. sophoD. c. a.. V. 15. i^. ; EzeMcl c. 31. V. 3. &c. ; Herod. 1. 1. 
fi.io6.; DiOd. I. 2. p. 14a. ; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1071. ; Alex, polyhift. apadf 
Syncell. p.ai 6. 

. • 2 K ingt c. 1 7. V. 5. Hofca, c. 14. v. i . ; Mlcah, c r. v. 6. 
• » Ut fapTi, b. 4. c. 2.,p. its%. ^ 12 Kmgi c. 2$, v. 9. kd 
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.now in queftion, I ftiall enter into no detail of tbe wars 
4J3ey ♦might have .had amongft themfelves. That objefl: 
,is not worth the while. , The hiftory of military events 
.which then happened in Greece, is. neither very inftru6Uve 
^nor vfry intcrefti]Qg.. I fliall therefore content myfelf with 
fpeaking, firft of the cuftoms which were common in ge- 
:Beral to all the Greek nation, and.the^n of the pradices 
which may be affirmed to have been peculiar to the Spar- 
tans and to the Athenians. Thefe two were without con- 
tradifiion the firft, and even the only people, who, in the 
ages we are now employed on, had made fome progrefe 
.in the military art. I need no other proofs of it than 
the fuperiority which Sparta and Athens fo long enjoyed 
over all the other cities of Greece, I do not, moreover, 
pretend to enter into any great details upon all the objefts 
I have indicated. As to the Athenians and Sipartans in par- 
ticular, I do not think there is occafion to dwell long upon 
their difcipline and- military cuftoins, thefe objeds being 
the beft known and the moft familiar.. . 



ARTICLE I. 

Of the military praSices common to all the people of 
Greece. 

"txrHen I fpoke of the military difcipline of the Greeks 
at the time of the Trojan war, I faid, that we did 
not fee very clearly in what manner they then levied 
troops. We can fpeak more affirmatively upon this fubjedl 
in the ages we are now going through. We know, that at 
Lacedasmon, for example, all the citizens were obliged to 
bear arms from the age of thirty years to that of fixty. 
It was the fame thing at Athens. ' AH the young 'Atheni- 
ans caufed themfelves to be inroUed in a public regiftcr at 
the age of 18 years, and engaged themfelves, by a folenm 

» Potter archcolbg. 1. 3. c. ^. 
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oatb) CO ferve the republic. That ^afi; obliged them xo raarci^ 
on all occafions that preftatcd till the age of li5^ty years f • 
We may conje^ure that this ufage bad equally place in aU 
the other ftates of Greece, who, ia all probability, obfcr- 
yed lU-ihtt rcfpeA the. fame difcipline as Sparta and A* 
thens. Let us alio observe, that amongft all thefe people 
dcfcrters were puniflied' with death % aud thofe branded 
with infamy, who m battle had abandoned their buck- 
Jer«. > . 

In the earlieft times of Greece, the foldiers made war at 
their own expenfe «, and we ought not to wouder at it. 
Wars of ambition were as yet unknown. They took arm$ 
only to defend themfelvcs when attacked,, and in hopes o^ 
plunder; All wars therefore were then either ufeful or ne- 
ceffary, : and every individual perfonally in^crefted. Armies, 
befides, wejit but a very little diftance from the diftrid 
where the troops which compofed them bad been raifed; 
$ind they did not fail to return to it at the end of the cam- 
paign. The foldier therefore could eafily provide for hijs 
fuWiftence. The war of Troy excepted, many ages pafTe^ 
before the Greeks thought of carrying their arms out 
their own country, and till that time their troops were 
life to demand pay ; for, even in the expedition againft 
Troy, the bjut of a rich booty made an ample recom* 
penfe. ..... 

The ambition of the Greeks having increafed with their 
power, they wanted at length to cake part m the events of 
other countries. Different circumftances engaged ihem in 
prooefs of time often to tranfport their troops oqt of their 
own territories. Then the ftate wa« obliged to furni(h par- 
ticular fupplies for the fubfiftence of the armies which they 
fcnt into diftanr countries. Although hiftory docs not C35- 
prefsly fay, that Sparta gave pay to thofe of her inhabi- 
tants whom Ihe fent into Afia, yet it may be conjefturcd 

' Potter archeolog. 1. 3. c. 2. * Ludan. In navig. n. 33. t. 3. p. 170. 

i« Sec Plut. in Pelop. p. 2^8. B, ; S. Empiric. Pyrrbon. Hyppot. 1. 3. c.a4. 
p. 181. 
« Seepart 2. b. 5. chsip 3. 
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that the public treafute contributed to their maintenance* 
It is faid, that Lyfandcr caufcd to be augmented the pay 
of the Laccdgemonians who ferved in the galleys, which 
that general conduced to the younger Cyrus r. This faft 
authorifes us to think, that the troops of Sparta were then 
>n the ufe of receiving pay. 

Till the time of Pericles, the foldiers at Athens had fer- 
ved the republic gratuitoufly ; but under his government, 
ihe war being carried on at a diftance, in the Cherfonefus, 
in Tlirace, in the iflands, in Ionia, &c. for many months 
together, the republic was obliged to provide fubfiftence for 
citizens fo long abfcnt from their country, and, of confe- 
quence, unable to procure the means of life. For the inba* 
bitants of Attica were for the moft part artifans, and fub- 
fifted only by their labour and their induftry. The pay 
which the republic gave her troops was ftated at two oboli 
tt-day to a foot-foldicr, and. one drachma to a trooper «- 
It is thus that ambition, in procefs of time, conftrained the 
Greeks to keep foldiers in pay which they had not origi- 
nally done, The h&s we have juft feen, are, it is true, 
poftcrior to the ages which clofe this third and laft part of 
our work. I have notwithftanding thought this digrcffion 
neceflary to give a complete idea of ±e military difciplinc 
of the Greeks, I return tp the epocha which ought at pre- 
ient to occupy us. 

I have faid in the preceding volume, that, according to 
all appearance, the Greeks, in the heroic times, were not 
very expert in the art of handling their armss . I (hall 
ladd, that it muft have beisn ftill the fame in the ages we 
are now going through. We know, in effedt, that there 
never were any fencing-mafters amongft the Lacedaemo- 
nians »•; and as for the Athenians, they only introduced 
that profeffion in the eighth year of the Peloponncfian war s 
Would not this fad lead us to thmk that the Greeks were 

7 Plat. In. Lyfand. p. 4^. B. 

? Potter arcljeo!. I. 3. c. 2. p. 432. * 

^ See part %, book 5. c. 3. »» Plato in Laches, p. 482. 483. 

^ iMt ^ee f he npte§ pf M. Dacier upon thi* diajpguc, p. 338. 
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Dot in ufe tp ^xercife their troops in arms; and that, ia^ 
this refpeS, there was neitber rule nor difcipline amongft 
thefe people, every one being permitted to fpUow his o^a 
ideas and particular views? 

As to marchesy incampinents, evolutions^ and other ini- 
litary operations, it is not poflible to fpeak of them. We ' 
have nothing that can indicpate whether, the Greeks, in th^ 
times I, fpeak of, had any fixed prindples, any conftant 
and uniform maxipis upon thefe articles. I (hould think in 
general, that thefe people had not as yet made any great 
progrefs in ta<aics. That fpicnce began very late to receive 
clearnefs and form. , 

I have proved elfewbere, that, at the time of the Trojaa 
.war, there tvas no cavalry, properly fo called, in the Grecian 
armies d. The, ages here inqueftion oiFer a remarkablii 
difference in this.refpefl:. In them we fee the Greeks makcf 
ufe of cavalry, and have bodies of them in their armies.^ 
It might perhaps be inter^fting to fix the epocha of this 
change, and make known the authors of it; but it is not 
poflible^ on this article, to gratify the curiqfity of the read- 
er. We are abfolutely ignorant by whom and at what time 
cavalry w^s introduced intp Greece* All we can fay of it 
is, that the firft war of Meflene, whofe epocha falls about 
the year 743 before J. C, is the firft occafion where hiftory 
makes mention of cavalry in the Grecian armies*. Therd 
were of them in the army of the MefTenians, and in that of 
the Lacedaemonians, Apparently, this eftabli(hment muft 
have been pretty recent ; for, befides that this cavalry was 
few in number, it was otherwife fo bad as to be fcarce of 
any ufe. Paufan ias remarks on this fubjefl, that the inha- 
bitants of Peloponnefus knew not as yet the art of wdl-ma; 
naging a horfc f. We may therefore fuppofe, without gi^ 
ving too much to conjecSure, that the introdu£tion of ea* 
vllry into the Greciati armies did not greatly precede thtf 
firft war of McfTene. 

* S^e part 2. book 5. c. 3. 

• S« Acftdidcs tnfcript. t. 7.'h),r. a^. 3*7. ' t- 4^ c. j.p. JcO. 
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- T^c Greeks, mofe«ver, had al^^^tys very fcv eavaky^ 
Not that thefe people dM no* miike great aceouDt of them. 
We fee^ on the contrary, that they valued them higtity j 
but the foil of Greece, generally fpiaking dry and bar- 
rtit, was nerer favourable for horfes. The foil of Theffaly 
alone was fit for- breeding and' keeping borfes; they de- 
generated every where clfe «. It*is riot poffiblc to doubt of 
this, when we fee that at the battle of Marathon, and ac 
fhar of Platea, the Greeks had no cavalry, beeaule Thcf- 
fely Was then in the power cff the Perfiaiis K The Greci- 
an-army was, ndtwithllanding. One hundred arid ten thou* 
fand ftrong at the battle of Platea. The mstidtenarice orf 2 
body of Tbeflalian cavalry was bcfides fo expenfiVe, that 
the greater part of the Grecian cities were not in a condi- 
tion to fopport it. Accordingly whoever anckntly could 
maintain horfes, was held amongft the Greeks- in the higheft 
confideration ». - 

Let m remark, while we are on the fifbjeft of cavalry, 
that no nation of antiquity knew the ufe of either faddlei 
or ftirrups; No mention is made of them in ancieiit wri- 
ters. Education, exercile, and' ufe had taught the horfc* 
men af tlrofe nnies to do withbot thofe helps. They knew 
how to fpring lightly on horfeback, and keep their fefat with- 
out the help of either faddle or ffirrupi- Thofe who through 
ac^e or weakneft had not the fame agility, rook the af- 
fiftance of another • of oHc they took the advantage of a 
great ftone, or fome other devation, to mount on horfe- 
back ^. Thelc cuftouls do ■ little honour if* the gcni* 
m and fagadty of the ^ ancients. " We cannot fee with- 
mit aftoniihment, how little induftrious they were to pre^ 
cure themfelvcs certain conveniencies which we caft hardly 
comprehend it poffible ever co^have done without. Let us 
liow fay a little of the arrack and defence of places amongft 
the GrceksL v - , 

f See Aosd. des infcript. 1 7. m. p. 336. 
' Herod. I. 6. n. iia. I 9. n. 118. 
» Arift. de rep. li 4. cap. 3. t<4. p. 365. B: 
^ f e« l*otteri archeolog. 1. 3. cap. a. p. 4i/. 
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" Thii pm of the taUieiry fckncfc uras fttjl Utile kwwff 
Ift Greece hi tbcf ages ^hich trAploy asf at prefefti* In ttMT 
Irar'wMehihe Lac^d^monlaHs dedal'ed aigadafl tbd Meife^-: 
hiaiis> ve fete the ciry of Ithome PaStim a Segeof ipjwtSf 
left bf the fttcngth rf its ftwdfifcatioiis than throBgh thd 
jgiiofatice (Jf the beliegers. TTie defence of (hit placd 
confift^d fdcly in' h« pofitioh. It isf featcd up6h a Baouljh 
tain of confiderahle height and fdffitiently ftcep', t6 iefi-^ 
der the' apprdairhcs to it very difficnPt tb people of-f<> Hate 
experiiem'ce in the aft ^f bcfieging towns i^ the Gfe^ks of 
fhofe tJmcs. It is thus that many places were aWe, evett 
before they had invdiited any kiiid of foMlficationa, to fufl 
tain very long fiege^. Ariftotle tens' uS alfo, that the ancienic 
cities of Greece were built in fneh airianrter/that altfeoffgh 
they Were not filrirroimded by walls, they'^irerd'ilcvenb^tefl 
able to defend themfelves by the peculiarity 6( their' con*- 
ftru(*Hbn. ,All the ftrects were fo narrow ind' fo foil' of 
wrndihgs, that they conld, with a fmaH force, eafily flop ail 
enemy at cVery ftep;, and cnrih him frotfi the itops of the hoiii 
fes "». Neither is Arrftotle the only wflrtr of antiquity wh'd 
ftas f]3foke of this faft «*. We eVen find exaniplei df -fc i* 
mengft other nations beGdes the Greeks^^. '-'"' 

' 1 do not at picfent fee any other objefls to indicate, oft 
the ftate of rhe art-iniHtary in Grecde. I fhall dnly fei 
mark one pr3<?ticfe which we cannot inoiigh commend. It 
was the cuitom, after a battle, to aflemble the army,- to 
adjudge openly, aftd in prefence of all the troops, the prizd 
of valour to him who (liould be tholight to have deferved 
it p. It ^^erfe fuperflupus to take up time with (hewirig the 
cflTeft whicli fuch a cuftom muft'ha^'fe had aftiongft a peoi 
pie fo greedy of glory and diftinft^^n as were the ancient 
Greeks. 
We have fecn elfeWhere what Avere die laws of war'i- 

> I*aof. 1.4. c. 9. ; Sffabo, 1. 8. p. J5^. 
•»* Dc rep. 1. 7. c. n. * « See Diod. 1. 4. p. g«. 

*> See le Rec. des voyages de U compagnie dcs Indes Hollandoife, t. 4. 
p. 53- & 54. 
p See Herod. 1. 8. n. 123. ; Diod. fragm. t. ^ p. 637. a io« - 
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moi^ thofe people in tbe heroic timet «. They ^mxc 
not lefs barbarous iu the ages that now employ us. The 
inhabiunts of a taken cicy were immediately reduced to 
llavery^ and the place entirely deftroyed. I think that 
this fpirit of cruelty may be attributed to tbe political con- 
ftittttion of Greece, where the republican government ru- 
l^d^ and was. prefefred :to all others. In effed, it appears 
to me, by hiftorical proo£i, that, generally fpeaking, the 
confequences of a vidory were always more cruel in repu- 
blics th^n in monarchical itates. It is even eafy to explain 
the ceafon of it. Wars undertaken by monarcbs are ufual* 
ly regarded as pcrfonaJ, of fovereigii againft fovereign. 
Th< fubjeds are fcarce ever aduated by motives of private 
vengeatice. Thence comes in part, that humanity which 
takes place after vidory, and the good treatment which 
prifoners now meet with aroongft moft of the European 
nations. It muft be otherwife in republics. Guided by 
other principles and other interefts than monarchical ftates^ 
the wars they undertake are almoft always national. Eve- 
ry member of the ftate takes a lively and perfonal concern 
in it^ and in battle is neceflarily ftimulated by particular 
animofity. Hence their vidories muft be attended with 
exce&s miknown in the wars of monarchs ; and this we fee 
to have happened in all thofe of the Greeks. Thefe peo- 
ple, .in the times I am now fpeaking of, wer^ divided into 
an infinity of little republics ; all the members of which 
bad a jealous and perfonal hatred, from which they recipro- 
cally fought to ruin and deftroy each other 

After this general view of the ftate of the art- military 
amongft the Greeks in the ages which now employ us, 
we muft fay a word or two upon the difcipline peculiar to 
the Lacedaemonians ancif to the Athenians. Antiquity gives 
to Lycurgus the honour of all the regulations relating to 
war amongft the Lacedaemonians. We are therefore ena- 
bled to judge of the Ikill of thefe people in the art-mili- 
tary. It. is not altogether the fame with the Athenians. 

4 See part 2. book 5. c< 3c 
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Their progrefs in this refpcft was much flower. They hc-» 
gan lo form themfelves to the fcience of war, t>ut a fliort 
time before the irruption of the Perfians into Greece. 
Neverthelefs, that I might leave nothing to defire upon 
this article, I have thought proper to anticipate the times 
a little, and give an idea of the difcipline and military 
capacity of the Athenians. 



A R T I C L E IL 

Of the military difcipline of the Lacedamonians. 

\\7^ ought tp regar4 die Laced aeraonians as having been, 
of all the people of Greece^ thofe who poffefled the 
military fcience in the mod eminent degree. All the 
laws of Sparta, and all the eftablilhments of Lycurgus, 
tended to make as many foldiers as they reckoned citizens in 
the republic. War was in feme fort the only objefl: regard- 
ed at Sparta in the education of their youth ', After this 
rcfleftion, we are not to wonder that the Lacedaemonians 
were unrivalled in Greece, for experience, capacity, and 
exafinefs of military difcipline. To thefe qualities they 
owed their fuccels and their fqperiority. 

Amongft the Spartans, as amongft the other people of 
Greece, the principal ftrength of the armies confifted 
in infantry. It was divided, let the term be allowed me, 
into a certain number of regiments, compofed each of 
four battalions. The battalion confifted pf 128 men, and 
was divided into tour companies of 32 men each f. All 
thefe bodies were commanded by officers of fubordinate 
ranks and employments «. One of the two kings of Spar- 
ta was always placed at the head of the armies «. 

The arms of the Lacedaemonians confifted in great bucki* 

^ See Plut. in Lycurg. ' Thucyd. 1. 5. n. 68. 

* Id. 1. 5. n. 66. ; Xe'noph. dc rcpubl. Laced, p. 399. 
■ Herod. 1. 5.n. 75.; Thucyd. 1. ^. n. 66.5 Xenoph. dc rcpubl Laced. 
■^. 401.' 4 40*, 

krs, 
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Icrs, lanees^ halfrpikes/ and very fliort Iwords*. They 
bad alfo, if we fiuiy call it fo^ a fort of umfbrm for the 
Lacedaemonian troops. All the authora of antiquityagrce 
Aat they were conftantly clothed in red. The dioioe of 
dMC colour was founded upon two motives. They intended 
both that the foldiers might the lefs perceive the lofii 
of bloody and to hide from tl^e enemy the knowledge 
of the wounds they had mader. 

Flutes were the military inftroments of the Lacedxmo* 
nians. They went alwstys to battle to the found of that 
inftrumcnt, in order, fays Thucydides, that marching at an 
equal- pace, and as it were in cadence, they might be 
the lefs expofed to break their ranks. This was the prin- 
cipal objeft of the military difcipline of ihefe people P* 
All their principles, all their taAic rules, and all their 
military precepts,' tended to prevent the troops from ever 
being broken or difpcrfed. They had provided for and 
obviated every event which might expofc them to this 
danger. In this view the Lacedaemoniatis were forbid to 
ftrip the dead in battle «. The fame may be faid of 
their maxim of never purfuing too ardently a flying enemy. 
The Lacedaemonians were very fenfible of 'the hazards they 
Blight intur on fuch an occafion. They wifely preferred 
moderation and caution to the advantage of killing fome 
men the more ^. It even often happened, that their ene- 
mies having learned, that all who refifled were put to 
the fword, and that the runaways only were pardoned, 
preferred flight to reflftance «. 

We ought alfo to beftow great praifes on the maxim 
which Lyciirgus had endeavoured to inculcate with his 

X Plut.inl-yc«rg.p. ^»F. ^ 

TXenopb. dc rep. Laced, p. 399. ; Plut. inftit. Lac. f5, 238. F. ; ^iaft. 
var. hift. 1, 6. c. 6. ; Val. Max. 1. ^. c. 6. ; Suldas, t. 3. p. 639. 
■ » L. J. n. 70. ; Plat, in Lycurg. p. 55. E. j Paaf. 1. 3. c. 17. p. »5i. U 4. 
C^ 8. p. 30D. ; Lucian. dc laltat n. 10. 

• Alian. var. hift. 1. 6. c. 6.; Plut. t, a. p. aaS. F. . . 

V Pauf. 1. 4. c. 8. p. 300.; yiut. in L^curg, p. ^4. A. , ' . 

f?}utitfdt .' 

peopl^^ 
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people* i^ fott)ade (hem to make war too often with the 
f^mt ^€JHie^> for fear of inftrqding them, by laying themi 
pad^a^., the, frpqiieat ^neeeffity of defending .thcmfelves *. 
Thftf§fe<^ «:^ I t^ijik,fufiicient to prove how greatly the 
Lacedwi»anians had ftudied the military art, an^i the pr». 
grefe they &id made in it^ . 

. Ii.muft appear very ^aftonifhing, that a people, whofe 
gr^atft^s of fouj, aji4 whofe prudence we cannot too much 
commend, Ihould have been fo fubjcd t^ fuperftitioi 
$s wei!^ the Laced3BmQiiian3. They werji fwaycd by this 
)QreakAefe to fuch a degree, as to make them riik the fafe- 
xy of, their country. Hiftory has preiervcd us one very 
memorable example. From motives unknown to us ait 
this 4ay, ^he Lacedemonians durft mot take the £eld fae^ 
fore the day of the full moon. At the time that the. Per«- 
fians, with an army of 300,000 men, were on the point of 
invading Greece, the Athenians, who^i the fiorm firA 
threatened, difpatched meffengers in great hafte to Spar- 
ta, demanding fuccours. The anfwer they got iji fo cri^- 
tical a conjunfture was, that the Lacedemonians Could not 
jnarch for fome time> becaufe their religion did not allow 
them to take the field before the full moQn.n 

The Lacedsemonisns are liable to a reproach ftill more 
Ihameful, and more cflential. They were no way fcru- 
jpulous on the article of probity. All me;i;^s by which the^ 
might triumph, appeared to them good, and lawful. Perfidy 
and. breach of faith coft them nothing f. They are alio 
accufed of being the firll of all ki^own nations, who at- 
icmpi^ed to corrupt with money the fidejity of the enemies 
generals, and renderings fo to fpeak, their viftories ve- 
jial,*. In this refpeS, the Lacediaemonians followed their 
prevailing tafte. Thefe people, in general, made grea^t . 
account of cunning and of fraud. We know, that theft 
was not only tolerated, but even in fome fort authorifcd 

* jPIut. in. Lyc«rg. p. 47. !>• Apephthcgtti. p* 189. F. Seft what the Czar 
Peter I. laid on the war waged on him by Charles XII4 Hill, de Charles XII. 
par Vol tairc, 1 . i .fub .fin, 

c Herod. 1. 6. n. io6. ; Strabo, 1. ^. p> 6i u ; Pavf. 1. 1. c. aS. 1. 3» c. 5* 
f See Herod. 1. 6.n. 79. < Pau&n. 1. 4. c« ^7. P* S^t* 

Vol. IIL Z by 
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by the laws of Sparta ^. This principle had influence ereii 
in the affairs of the ftate. xWhen the Lacedasmonians 
owed a vifiory to the fubtilty and addrcfs of their generals^ 
they facrificed an ox ; but when they thought it due only 
10 their courage and the fwce of their arms, they contenc* 
ed themfelves with facrificing a o6ck ^ The intention of 
the Lacedxmonians intbispradice, which appears ridicu* 
lous, was to accuftom their generals to employ cunning 
more willingly than open force *. 

To this fuccin^a account I have thought proper to confine 
what I had ta fay of the military difciplineof the Spartans. 
Thofe who (hall defire to know more of the marches, evo- 
lutions, military ranks, and order of incampment ot thefe 
people, may confult the treatife of Xenophon> intitled^ 
Of the republic of the Lacedemonians. 

A R T I C L E , m. 

Of the military difcipline of the Jthenians. 

t Have already fliown the reafons that do not permit xa 
to enter into any great details upon the military di* 
Icipline of the Athenians. It muft be granted, befides, that 
we have bat few lights upon this objeft now remaining, ei- 
ther, thai time has robbed us of thofe of the ancient authors 
who might have inftrufted' us in it, or, which appears to mc 
moft probable, -that there was nothing in this refpeft 
which defcrvcd to be particularly tranfmitted to pofterity. 
The Athenians, in.effeft, did not yield to the Lacedae- 
monians in bravery ; but I think they were inferior to them 
for Ikill and capacity, a,nd in general for all the operations 
of war. The manner in which the.armies of the Athenians 
were commanded, cannot, for example, give us a great o« 
pinion of the abilities of this people in the art*militai7. 

The Athenians placed at the head of their troops ten 
chiefs equal rn authority », becaufe that Athens being 

^ See Plut. in Lycuit-^P- Jo: tt Inftitut.' Laced, p. 237. 
» Plut. inftit. Laced, p. ^38. F* * Id. ibid. 

^ » Herod. 1. 6. n. 103. ; Corn. Nepos in MiUiad« n. '4. ; Plut. apDphtiicgm. 
p. 177. C. ; in Cimone, p. 4^3. E, 

compofci 
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compofedof ten tribes, each of them would Tumilh its own, 
Thefe ten chiefs took their turns in the command \ 
that is to fay, they commanded alernately, each for one 
day ». Their authority being equal, it might^ happen, 
as the event fliewed more tlian once, that, in their deli« 
berations, five Ihould be of one opinion, and five of an- 
other *. To remedy the inconveniencies which tliis di- 
vifion of opinions could not have failed to occafion, they 
joined to the ten generals an officer fknown in antiquity 
by the name of Polemarch. This officciv-had a vote in 
the council of war, and fo could turn the fcale n 

It was the people who chofe the ten generals charged 
"with the command of the troops of the republic. They 
were ufually in place only for one year, and were almoft 
always changed at every campaign. I think it were fu- 
perfluous to infift upon the inconveniencies and defefla 
of fuch a difcipline. I ftiall content myfelf with relating 
a bon mot of Philip King of Macedon, the father of Alex- 
ander. I admire, faid this prince, the bappinefs* of the 
Athenians. In the whole courfe of my life, I have beea 
able to find but one general {Parmenio)*, hvLi the Athe- 
nians never fail to find, to their hand, ten every year i*. 

It fyffices to know the charadter of the people of An 
thcns, to be able to perceive the motives of a condud fo 
whimfical and fo Angular. It was the fea^r of tyranny 
whi'ch moft certainly bad put the Athenians upon qontri-^ 
ving that multiplicity, and thisi continual diange of ge- 
nerals. Never people, in efFeift, were more paiBonately 
fond of liberty, or took more jealoufy and umbrage ais 
their chiefs than that of Athens. All their politics tended to 
diminiftithe authority which they weredbliged totruft then* 
with. They fought therefore ta fliortcn the duration 
of it, and to caufe the conwnand ta pafs ineeffantly inta 
different hands, in the view of preventing and hindering 
the cnterprifcs which their generals might be tempted t<> 

» Herod. 1. 6. n. i iQ- ; Hut^ in Ariftic)^ p. ixi^ 
* Herod. 1. 6. n. 109. <» n)id.n. iiGu 

f flm. apophthegm, p, 177. C. 

/ z a forjBck 
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form againft their fiberty^ and againft their indepen^ 
dence^. 

As to the reft, when I advanced that the Athenians 
were very inferior to the Lacedaemonians in experience 
wid military capacity, I didpretend to rob the firft of 
ti)e glory which they fo juftly acquired by many wcll- 
conduSed expeditions. I only meant to fay, that in g&» 
neral.the Athenians appear to have wanted that firmnefs 
and that coniiftency of condtt6l,. which alone can infure 
the fuccefs of j^terprifes. Inconftancy, impatience, and 
precipitation governed but too often the fteps of the A- 
Fenians. It is to thefe defeats, ^ infeparable from the 
conftitution of their government, rather than to any real 
^incapacity, that I think we ought to attribute the mif- 
fortunes which overwhelmed them about the end of iho 
^ Peloponnefian war. By her Want of condud^ her prefump* 
• Tion, and her temerity, Athens loft even the advantages 
which flie had in fea-affairs over the Lacedaemonians and 
the other people of Greece. I can dwell no longer upon 
an article fo interefting. The events which occasioned the 
total fall and entire humiliation of the Atheitians, hap- 
pened in ages which do not enter into the plan I have 
propofed *. 

I have already had occafion to fay, that humanity confti- 
tuted the ground oi the general charafter of the Athenians '. 
We find a ftriking proof of this in a law which does too 
much honour to this people to pafs over it in fiJence. That 
law ordainedj^. that ihole whq had been maimed in the wars, 
ftiould be maintained at the cxpcnfe of the ftate. The 
fame favour was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 
as to the children of thofe whoj having died in battle^ had 

s Sec fupra book i . c. 5. p, 30.. 

• It is for t^is rcafon alio that I could not poflibly fpelaK of the naVa> ibrce$ 
of the Athenians, I fatd in the article of navigstion^ in paying open tbc ftate 
pf the marine among the Gieeks> in the ages we are now empU>y^ upon» 
that Athens had then neither a mercantile nor a military marine. Ineffed, 
the Athenians did not turn their attention to the fea, till the inva/ioo of 
Greece by Xerxes, and that event is pofte^ipr to ;lie diges Hrlsicb clofe thi% 
third and iaft part of our work. 

f ^up^a^ hodc X. c. 5.art, i^p, ^8, 

left 
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left a family poor and unable to fubfift '. We may fay of 
fiich an eftabliftiment, that it (hewed equally the humanity 
andwifdom of tlie legiflatot wlyj. prppofed it, and the gc- 
nerofity of the pftdple wh<5 adopted itV Antiquity gives the 
honour of it to Pififtratus *, 'who feized the government of 
Athens about thfe ye^r 550 before J. C. ' 

I do not think it neceffary to dwell any longer upon the 
mifitar^ difciplirfe of the Atheniaiis. To; fpeak of it firo- 
periy, I>fhould be obliged, as I have already fadd, to wtSLe 
down to ages which would exceed the bounds I have pre- 
fcribcd myfelf. In effeft, it wasronly a little time before the 
ige of Pericles and Alcibiades, that taftics began to take 
a certain and regulated form amongft the Athenians, ft 
was alfo nearly about the fame time that this people imade 
many advantageous changes in their armour «, and that 
they became acquainted with the art of bcfieging and de- 
fending places* Till this time, I do not fee, that, the Spar- 
tans excepted, the Greeks had any fixed principles, or very 
conftant and 'pofitive rules upon all tbefe objeds. I think 
therefore, that, for the ages I have bad occafionto fpeak of 
in this work, we miift content ourfelves with general views 
and ideas, and rather inquire into the fpirit which ammatei 
Ibe Greeks in their ways^ than the hiftory of their military 
dHcipline, the detail of which is for the moft part al>fi^ 
lately unknown. 

V 

' Plato in Menex. p. 525.; Ex Heracfide Plat, in Siolon. p. 96. C. ; l^ipgenu 
l-acrt. in Solon, lib. i. fcgm. ss- P- 34- 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 96. C; Diog.Laert. in SoTon. lib.'i. fegm. 55. p. 34. 
. •■ SeeDiod. 1. 15. p. 36.;^Comcl. Nepos, in Iphicrate, n. i. Iphtcrates 
Cpmmanded the armies of iUhens about the year 356 before J. C« 
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Manners and Cuftoms, 

ARTS are perfedcd, and commerce extended, only 
in proportion as a paffion for luxury, a tafte for 
magnificence, and the love of pleafure gain 
ground amongft the people. What has been premifed of 
the ftate of the arts, and of the progrefs of commerce and 
navigation, in the ages which are the objeft of this third 
part of our work, muft have given the reader fome forc- 
iight of the inclinations and manner of livings in thofe 
times, of the nations we are going to entertain him with. 
Hitherto I could only fpeak in a manner very vague 
and general of the manners of the greatefl part of the 
nations of Afia. The Babylonians even, and the Aflyiians, 
whofe monarchy is fo ancient, that the original of it arifes 
to the ages neareft the deluge; the Babylonians and A& 
fyrians could fumifii nothing for the firft, nor for the fe- 
cond part of my work, flow, in efFeS, could I treat of 
their manners, in ages where the hiftory of thefc nations 
is abfolutely unknown to us ? The afliftance we receive 
from ancient writers for the times now in queftion, will 
make us amends for that involuntary filencc. I ftiall fpeak 
afterwards of the Medes: the origin and tertninaticm of 
the monarchy of thefe people falls exaftly within the e- 
pocha which at prefent employs us. I Ihall enter alfo into 
fome detail on the manners of the Lacedaemonians and A- 
thcnians. As to the Egyptians, I (hall fay nothing of them 
at prefent, forafmuch as I thought proper to relate in the 
firftpart whatever might concern the manners and cuftoma 
of that people. I may indeed allow myfelf fome refledlions 
on their genius and diftinguithing charafter. A nation fa 
famous in antiquity as the Egyptians, well deferves that we 
ihould be taken up with it more than once. 

C « A R 
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OfAe Jfiaticr. 

NOthiog is more capable of I^aking,us1:o&ceive to vhaC 
^ height many nations in .Afia had carried luxury and 
l^omp in the ages now in queftion^ thaa what we read iu 
fcripture^ of the magnificence of the court of Solomon. 
■There we Iearn> that the Queen of Sheba, although prepof* 
ielTed with the fplendor of that moMrch^ was nevertheleiji 
aftoniihed at beholding the manner of ferving his tahle^ 
the number of hi^ officers^ the , ricbnefs of their apan^ 
jnents^ and the magnificence of thfir apparel •• All the^ 
drinking'Veflcls of Solomon were of pure gold, as Well as 
^Ke veflels of the houfe of the foreft of Lebanon* 1 fpeak 
not of his throne, nor of the brilliant and fplendid retinue 
which attended eac)^ time he went to the temple^; thelc 
fads. are well enough known. We may fay, that what we 
read in fcripture, and in Jofephus, of Solomon's manner 
of Uvjing, is far bcyon4 any idea we could form of tte 
mof]; brilliant and magnificent courts of the un^verfe* 

It appears, that .this tafte for pageantry and piagnificence 
was hereditary in the kingdom of Judah. The princes 
who occupied that throne till the captivity, held gieat ilate, 
and kept a moft brilliant court: many officers to ferve them, 
a croud of courtiers, eunuchs, ftately palaces, drefs and 
fuz*niture the moft curious and moft fumptuous, &:c. It ia 
faid of }{ez;ekiah, that he complaifantly iliewed the ambaf. 
fadors of the King of Babylon his treafures, his perfumes^ 
this precious ointments, his jewels and precious veflels «. 
But I only indicate thefe objedls. I have already faid, that 
the hiftory of the Hebrews does not enter into the plan I 
have laid down. I go on to the manners of the Aflyrians, 
the Babylonians, and the Mcdes. 

* 1 Kings c. 10. V. A' &c. »» I Kings 6. 10^ 

•aKinj;«Q.ao.v, i3.iaChron,c. 3a,Y»27» .' ^, ^ * ^ 

ARTICLE. 
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A ^^^^g^ ^"^ flic preceding Volumes I have often ha4 ac* 
^^ cafiott to fpeak of the Aflyriaiis, yet hitherto it was 
nor^pbffible for me' to give any idea of the tharaftei^ and of 
the manners of this peopfe. We are ignorant of thh tivciits 
Vhrcti'may have happened in the-AjByr ian empire for the 
grjb3^fcrtf'part of ats'dufationj The 'ttghts which hiftory 
fumifties iato the latter agl*s which preceded its deftruftion, 
cnabfe lis to enter rrtio fome details, anff to deliver fomew- 
floffions relative. to the genius and ma^Sers of its inhabi. 
tants* • '•' ' ;• ' • •''^' • •• ' 

We can fcarcdy jadge,- at this iii% ^ the nilanncrs of t^e 
Sftflyriaii^ other^^e^ than by that bf^heir monarcbs ; hi- 
ftory, 'in other reil])6ft3'; not having 'ttbnfmitted to ns any 
parncularity; any circufoftance upen-thii.feir^e. But ^, in 
great tfmpires, thi^ people ^eadify enough take th^ <ondu& 
of their princes ftw- their model, t?here m4ift have been a 
good dealof k^atibn between the manners ^ the f^yveragns 
of Affyria, ind th^ of their fubjefts. Admitting this 
principle, we may advance, that very gr«at luxury reigned 
wmo'ngft the AlTyrians in the-brilliaHt ages of their monarchy, 
in effcfS, alchdUgh the writers of antiquity have very pro- 
^)ably greatly exaggerated the debsmchcs of Semiramis, aa 
Well as the effeminacy of Ninia»| and of his fucceflbrs 
down'tb SardaHapaJUs ; we may neVerthdcfs regard their 
rrfationsas not altogether void of appearance and reality. 
They had undoubtedly fomfe foundation. It is then inore 
than probable, that the meoiarchs of ^Affyria had a feraglio 
where they paffed the greateftparc oJF their life in pleafares 
and fenfuality ? that their drcfs and furniture were of the 
highcft magnificence, and the moft <:uiious that were then 

known; 
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Tli^/ Aflyrians dii^B> accprding to the priiieiple I hzvt 
laid dpwQ^ muft> in the rf igo of thisir laft monai'ohs, ba¥0 
heisn a people greatly add^d to luxury, and Voluptaoufnefs \ 
vices which appear, fo to fpeak/ attached to the .foutbera 
climates of Afia. I would not however admit as a proof of 
the depravation of planners of the All^rians, the liberty 
which in that nation a brother had to marry his iifter*^ 
1 {hould rather attribute that cuflom to bad policy, than to 
the effefl of debauchery *. Befides> we have enough of prooft 
of the irregularity and licentioufnefs which reigned in Ail 
lyria in the ages which now employ us, to leave out fads 
ivhofc principle may appear dubbus* What we read iii 
fcripture of the miffion which (jod gave the prophet Jonaff^ 
fuffices to fhew to what a height debauchery and comiptioti 
bad then lifen at NiaeVch fk 

The Aflyrians were neverthelefs a braise ilid i^arlike 
cation. We have feen, that, for all the difmembering of theif 
-empire by the revolt of the Medes, and by that of the Ba* 
bylonians, they ftill maintained themlelves in great powet 
and glory for 144 years '. The Aflyrians evert gained aftef 
that revolution fome advantages over the Medes, and ovei* 
other different people «* We muft therefore regard themt 
as a nation who knew how to Unite a tafte for luxut'y and 
pleafures with brivery and niililary talents* I ftiall alfb add 
with the fciences, fincc the Aflyrians have been placed in 
antiquity, in the number of nations who pafled for having 
firft obferved and calculated the courfe of the ftars*^ With 

« See DiQd» 1. 2. p. ij6. lyj. 141* ; Jufiin^ 1. 1. c. i, ; Athtil^ 1. li. c. 7% 

• Lucian dc fectWc. p. 530- 

« See what I have faid on this ^^tSt, fitpTa, book t. c. 4- P- ^ 

^ U isycertain, that Jonas lived under Joalh and JeroboathXI^lCIiigs iyr 
Ifrael'; but the time at which ,he was fent to Nineveh, is not equ^y known* 
Ve may believe it was about the year 800 before J. C. 

f Scebooki.c. X.p.^. 

I See Herod. 1. 1. n. 10a. 1. *. h. i4i- ; aKiUs c. 15- v. 19. 2^^ 1. 10. v. 9* 
t.9. v. 5-6. 

» Cicero de divinat.K I* n. i .; Piog. JLaerf , l.i^ txQ9m^ Pi It4c s^ 
VoL^m. A a i:efpe%^ 
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refpea to the arts, >c mty tvell judge, that all that caald 
depend upon them muft have been extremely cultivated a- 
mo^gft a people wliofe inclinatidns wcrt fuch as wc have 
fccii. This is all wq can fay of the manners and genius of 
.the Affyrians. I have Ihcwed the reafon^ in the bcginniiifi , 
•f {bis article* 

ARTICLE II. 

Of the Babylonians* 

TT is not the fame with the Babylonians as with the Affy- 
rians. The infights which holy fcripture gives us on one 
lia^d, and profane hiftory on another, into the manners and 
cuftoms of this people, enable us to fpeak of them with a 
tolerable degree of knowledge and precifion. 

The Afiatics had in all times a great inclination for 
•pomp, luxury, and efiFeminacy. The manners of the Baby- 
lonians were but too much tainted with thefe effential 
.vices. The facred books ate full of reproaches which God, 
jby the mouth of his prophets, ceafed not to make againfl 
Babylon for her depravities. The writers of antiquity 
give us alfo the fame idea ; but I think we (hould diftinguilh 
two epochas in the hiftory of Babylon. I prcfume, that 
the diforders I have been fpeaking of, fliould not be applied 
to the firft ages oi that monarchy. They refpeft, in my opi- 
nioi^, only the. latter times. Corruption of manners was 
probably introduced amongft the Babylonians only Ky the 
cxceflive power of their empire. As to the reft, it is in this 
flate, that is to fay, in the brilliant ages of Babylon, that, 
, .we arc going to cpniider the manners of her inhabitants. ' 
The Babylonians, in the times I now fpeak of, were much 
. addi(fted to the pleafures of the table. We know not how 
Yar they carried their delicacy in this point, or what it might 
confift in. All iwe know is, jhat in this rcfpecl debauchery 
amongft thefe people went to the greateft excefles, being 
'in general greatly given to wine and diuakennefs ». Wh^t 

Dan. c. 5. V. a.; Q. Cwt. 1. 5. c. i. p. 271.. ;^ ApocalN^r. C,l3, v. 14. 
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we read in the prophet Daniel, of the feaft which Baltliafar 
made (p^ all liis courts at the eve of the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus^.fuffices to give us an idea of the diilblutenefs and li- 
centioufnefs which, reigned in the rcpafts of the Babylo-^, 
aiansk. For, as I have already remarked, in great nio-. 
nawhics,.. we may iudgc of the manners of the people by 
thofe. of their fovercignr. The loofecefs of this fort of 
feafts muft have been fo much the greater, as women were 
admitted to them ^ 5 and as fupper feems to have been thq 
favourite meal of the Bjibylonians »• I conjiedure, more- 
over,' that thefe people eat lying upqn beds <«. 
. The drefs of the Babylonians confifted.of a tunic of lawn, 
which they wore next their ikin. It. defcended in th^ 
caftern mode to their feet. . Above that they put a woollen; 
robe, and again wrapped thentfelves in a cloak, the colour^ 
.of which was extraordinary white. -The Babylonians les 
their hair grow, and covered .their heads with a kind-of 
bonnet or turban <»• They were fliod with only a foal very 
thin' and very light, p. , And for ftockii>g5, th^y wore a Tort 
of drawers or hofe «,, fuch, in all appearance, as the eaftera 
nations ftill wear at this day. We ki\ow further, that a- 
inongft the Babylonians every oiie wore a fignet on his 
finger, and never went oqt without having in his hand a ftaff 
highly .faftiioned ; on the top of which there was in relief 
a pomegranate, or .a rofe, or a lily, or an eagle, or fome po- 
ther figure ; for it was not allowed to carry ^, ftaff fimple and 
unadorned: they were all to be fee off hy.fome ornament, 
fome apparent and diftinguiftiing mark '.. 

The drefs which I have here defcribed, was that of the 
jcommon people. But rich and dignified perfons affected 



> Chap. 5. ' Ban. c. 5. v. 2.; Q; Curt. 1. 5. c. x. p. 271. 

» Dan. c. 5. V. 5. c. 6. V. 18. 

• Sec Efthcr, c, I. v. 6. 

The Medes and Perfians only are fpoke of in thispaifage; but we know, thalt 
thefe nations had borrowed all their litxnry from the ^byknians. See infra,. 

•Ft. 3. 

• Herod. 1. 1, n. 195. p Strabo, 1. 16. p. io8a^ 
^ Dan. c. 3.V.2I. 

« H^rod^ I. («. n. 195.; Straboj 1. x6. p. 1082* 
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fo their cloathing the gteateft nicety mA Ac miiioft mag. 
]ftificcnce, They were not cbhfentcd ' ^ith ftuffi of goHf 
and filvcr embelliflic* with dyes tod tht moft precioui 
embroidery ; they enriched them (till further with rabbits, 
emeralds, f;3ipphifC8> pearls^ and other jt^i^eh whldi the call 
^Iways furniftied in abundahce ^ It i», mo*edtfer, ih i*© 
art "of embroidering fluffs that the Baby tonians appear to ha^e 
^rti'cdlarly ex;ceUed «. Collars of gold Were affo a part of 
their finery ■. It is alfo probable that drey wort pwidantt 
zt the ear of the fame metal, or of precious ftoM^ *« 
Such was the dteft 6f the men. As to that of the Wno* 
men, we can fay nothing of it. No anther of antiqiiity 
that I know of has mentioned it. 

Ttogethei- With the luxury and coftUftefc of their drcfij 
the Babyioniaos delighted \h pferfuaiesj df which they 
inadfe very gre^t ufe ; frequently perfoming the Whole h^ 
dy with odoriferous waters r. They had even re£ned> il w* 
joiay fay it> upon fhefe kinds of voluptutfuss liioetiidfe. ' Tbd 
|)ferftoe of Babylon was renowned aiftongft the incient* 
ff6r the excellence of iies pctopofitloa, They fchieHy afc4 
it during their meals *, • 

i know ilea: whether the Babylbnians Were as RuAms of 
rtagiiifidence ind d^dratltm of houles within oir witfeo«t,i 
te of ItKory and refinement in dreff. There is nothing 
f0i teftruft ua in ihi^ article. But thei* fe aH gti^nd fob 
i^hinkiog> that {><»ni^ a^d opulence l^one in the pabc^ 
of the fatrapes and ^iher pcrfo^s of diftin^fon in the 
court of Babylon. la effed, from wtat has teen ft^WH 
-elfcwhere of the grandeur and expenfc of worte of archie 
'tci!b£re eziecuted at B^^lon> h the ages we H^ dow efi^ 
ployed upoii«, we fliould prefume, that great inagni& 

f Sec the Apocalypfe, c. iZ. y. ii. 16. 

< Plin. 1. a. fi?a. 74. IK* 476,; Martiai L * «><g«te a«. V. 1%. L m. tpl, 

" See Sei;]t. Empitic. l-S- c. 24- p. 177^ 

« Herod. 1. 1. a. 19c, ; Strabo, \, j6. p. lOftf. 

y Id. ibid. .^ , • 

? Athen. 1. 15. c. ij. p. 692. ; PJut. in Arta3^erx.p. 10:^ 

? Sec hook. i. chap. I . p, 62v 
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<5ttit5e rei^«« in thfcfitefc? oT that i^tAy But m^t^ 
ih>raart;-ar I'hiire ftld, Iti what tficJ Ittxtrty of Ae Bibyto* 

pians, in this refpe^H prttifely conflfc ' 

As to the Interioi' decbratian of apaitm^nts^ it ^j^pcara 
Aat th«fe pe<>ple were tterjr cnriiOtti tttd^rf irkie in ttwft 
part of tbdr filrnmire-, ^Jhich, hotw»vtr, was never rerf 
confidcraHe ainongft the ancients for number or varictf. 
Their greateft luxury in this article coufifted in carpets^ 
and in ornamental coverings for chairs and beds, Plittjr 
ijjealdng of a carpet fit for covering fuch beds as the an- 
dents made ufe of at table, fays, that this piece of funn* 
tur^ which was produced from the looms of Babyfon, a^- 
mounted to cightytone. thoufand fcftertia »». We may 
judge by tilts fum of the magnificeilcc and curiofity of thi 
fort df furniture. The fcripture alfo . makes mention of 
diffetehr veflels of ivol^, of marble, and brafs, with which 
apartments were adorned at Babylon *• It even appears^ 
that matiy of thefe vcffeb were ofn^ented and enriched 
^vitiEi precious ftona^ ; that is to fay, that they were ia- 
t^tided much left for ufe' than for luxury, parade, ini often* 
tatlon. \Ve may jtidge from thefe fadb, that all \vHic|i 
kduftry had then bien abl^ to invent for the richness (tf 
furniture, Was gfettey fohgte out bjr the Babylonians. • 
1 took care to itmatk, in the pfeeoding volumes, tjiajc 
qharipts had been in ufe in civilized nations from all antt 
qnity, ' But it is not the fame with Httfers, the invention o/ 
which I take not to be fo ancient, nor the ufe of them lb 
general as that Of cars and chariots. To efreminacy, the 
ordinary attendant of luxury, we may attribute the invett-^ 
tion of litters. This fort of carriage has been, in effd^ 
but little known except in voluptuous nations. .Whatever 
may have been its origin and antiquky, the cuftom of be- 
Jng carried in litters and other kinds of .vehicles, was prac- 
tifed amongft the Babylonians*, Thefe different forts of 

^ L. 8. feA. 74. p. 477- Sec a)(b Mart. L 14. epigram, 150: Thefe dghty-pne 
fhoufand fpftcrces come to 14,364 Bvrcs \% s. ^^ d. of Freadi money. 
« Apocalypf. c. 18. v. i». «• ApocalypC iUd* 

f JWprp.d, 1 1 . n. I jj. J Aposcalypf. p. 18, v. 13, 
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toQveaieiicies^coqld not tfcapft a peo^a.fo fenfual; and fd. 
ibiui of tbe comforts of life, as the inhaUuats of Babjloa 
were become in the ages I now fpeak oi. 

We can fpeak but very imperfe&ly of the pleafures and 
amnfemenu of tbe Babylonians. Antiquity has traniimtced 
nothing panicular upon this article*. We can only conjee* 
ture that thefe people had a great tafte for muiic. Thef 
fcripturc cxprefely marks it. There we even find a pretty 
large detail of the different kinds of. inflruments in ufe a* 
mongft the Babylonians C But then this is all we. can fay 
npon that fubjc^. For it is notpofiible at this day to fpe« 
cify what were the inftruments fpgke^.of in fcripturc, or 
how they were played upon. 

We Ihould alfo place hunting in the number of the di- 
verfions of the Babylonians «. TTheie people were fo paf- 
fionately fond of this C5;ercife, and^eftifemed it fo great a 

i>leafure, that, preferably to any other fubjcft, they chofc 
lunting- pieces of painting for their apartments >•. They 
even carried their tafte for this kind of reprefcntauQAs fa 
far, as to have them. embroide;'ed. on their cloaths and on 
.their furniture*. Tbe pleafures. pf i;he uble> mufic, and 
.punting, are all that we know'of tlie MiVerfions which may 
have been in ufe ^t Babylon. Though I do not doubt but 
we may add dancinjg, for. all there- is no mention made of 
it in ancient writers. , • ; 

. As to tlie rules of decorunj and common praftices of civil 
life, I remark as an exception to the general maxims of 
the Afiatics.. that, ainongft the, Babylonians,- the women 
were not (hut up in tlie inner apiaiitments. It appears on 
the contrary, that- they lived familiarly with the men. 
They were not only admitted to public feafts ^ ; they were 
^Ifo permitted to fee ftrangcrs, and to eat with them ^ 

' Dan. c. 3. V.5. ; Apocalypd c. 18. v. 2a. Sec alfo Q. Curt. 1. 5.c. r. 

« Xcnoph. Cyrop. |. i. p.9. to. ; Nicol. Daniafccn. in excerpt. Valef. p.4i5- 
* piod. 1. », p. laa. ; Ammian. MarccU. 1, 24. c. 6. p. 406. 407. 
% Plaut. in Pfeud. aft. i. fcen. 2. v. 14. ; Athen. 1, U. c. 9. p. gS. D. 
% Dan. c. 5. V. a. ; Q. Ciirt. 1. ^. c< 1. p. »7i^ 
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Yet for all this the Babylonians had eunuch?, and even iii 
great numbers*. This condud, I own, affords a contraft 
difficult enough to' account for. But it is not the only in- 
ftance of the contradiftions to be found in the manners of 
the diifcrent nations of this world. Let ns now take a ge- 
neral view of the charafters and genius of the inhabitants 
of Babylon. 

The Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the prophets, often 
reproaches them with great pride and hardnefs of heart, 
joined to an exceffivc love of pleafiire ■. As to pride 
and vain-glory, this vice was not peculiar to the BabylonF- 
ans. The orientals, in all times, feem to have been affefted 
with much haughtinefs and vanity. But thefe fentimentt 
muft have ftiU increafed amongft the Babylonians, from 
the ruin and the total defolation of the ancient empire of 
Aflyria. From that epocha they undoubtedly deferved but 
too well the reproaches pf pride and vanity Twhich Ifaiah 
and the other prophets inceflantly make them. Thefe peo^ 
le were then intoxicated with the fplendor and formi-^ 
dable power of their monarchy. 

As to hard-heartednefs, it is clear from the fcripture, 
that this reproach is due to them, only for the manner 
they treated the Jews fubjeded to their dominion. They 
had, in this refpeA, cruelly abufed the advantages whick 
God had" given them over this ungrateful and unfaithful 
people •. Befides, I do not think that hardnefs of heart 
was the charafteriftic and eflence of the genius of the Ba- 
bylonians. They appear, on the contrary, to have been 
of a charafter mild and humane enough, fuch as is com- 
mon to nations addifled to pleafures,' and given up to vo- 
luptuoufnefs. I even' think^ that, independent of this rc- 
fleftion, we may iSnd a proof of what I advance in a cii- 
ftom whofe eftabliftiment we muft attribute to fentiments 
of mildnefs and huinanity. Every year, for five days of a 

" 2 Kings c. ;to. v. 18. ; Dan. c. I, v. 3. ; Jof. antiq.l. 10. c. 16. 

■Sec Ifaiah, x:. 13. v. 19. c, 14. v, 13. fi;c. c 47. v. 6. 7. 8. ; Apocalypfe, 
•.18. V. 3. 
' • He fupra, b^ok 2. ci^ 
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certain month, th^ celebrated at Babyloo a feaft^ during 
vbich the (laves changed places with their matters, having 
« right to command, und to he icrvcd by them* They 
even cbofe one flave in tutry houfe, vrbo, during all the 
ume of the ieaft, was held for the bead of the family, an4 
;Wore^ io'confequence, adiftinguiihedhabitp. Thiscu^om 
appears to intimate a fund of mildnefs and principles qf 
humanity very diftant from that harflineis with whicti we 
know the ancients commonly treated tbei^ (laves *• 

It is not poffihie to juftiiy the Babylonians equally from 
Ac accufation of an inordinate propeniity to pleafures, aii4 
the moft extravag^t debauchery. Babylon, towards. th|^ 
fend .of the ages I now (peak of, was gorged with ricbe4» 
They produced the fame effeds there, as they hare pro- 
4uced in all times amongft all nation$ \ difToluteuefs an4 
corruption of manners, the conftant train of luxury and effi;« 
/ipinacy. The facned writers def<;ribe Babylon as a dty plui>«> 
£ed in the mod (hocking iewdne(8 « ^ and profane autfaois 
i>wn, that there never was a more corrupted opj »• They 
made a particular ftudy of all that could delight the fenfc 
.and excjte the moft (bameful.pa(S0n8 c. After this portrait 
•of the mannei9 of Babylon, let us not wonder that we Qte 
ihat city ib often def^ned^ in i^^ ^allegorical language of 
rte (acred writers, uuder the name of the great ^hor^^ 

Moft of the writers who have h^d occafion to fpeak Utt 
ihe lewdnefs and UcentiQufne(s which reigned at Babylon, 
Jiave not £ailed to attribute the principal caufe of them to a 
religious ceremony obferved amongfl: thefe people from 
lime immemorial.; a cuftom which, for that reafon, it is ne- 
fcITary to lay open, with all the details and circumftances 
which hiftory has been able to tranfmit to us upon this fub- 
jea. 

p Bcrof. apud Athen. 1. 14. cap. ic. p. 639. C. 

• I would not, however, affirttv that tic cuftom I have licrc fpoke t^, 
had place in the ages now in queftion. Jt may have been only an imitdi> 
tion of the SatHrnafia, ami introduced among the Babylonians after the dm- 
f uefts of Alexander. We know that Berofus Is polterior tp that event. 

< lfaiah» c. 13. v. \f). ; Apocalyplfc, c. 18. v. 3* 

• Q. Curt. 1. 5. c. X. p. »7i. * Id. ibid* 
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. Sy a law^ fouaded upon an oracki ^^ ^^s ordsuned for all 
women to repair once in thdr lives to the temple of Venus,, 
and there proftitute themfclves to ftrangers «. Here is tlie 
ceremonial which was obferved upon ihefe occafiojis. E- 
wry woman, on arriving at the temple of the goddcfs, fac 
down, having her head crowned with flowers. In that e-? 
difice, there were many galleries and windings where the 
ftrangers remained, whom the Jove of debauchery never 
failed to draw thither in great numbers. , They were per- 
mitted to chufe her they liked bift amongft all the women, 
who came to latisfy the law. The ftranger was obliged^ 
^yhcn he accoftcd the objed of his choice, to give her Ibmc; 
pieces of money, and to fay when he prcfented it, "»I 
*' implore for thee the goddefs Mylitta *." He then led her 
to a retired place out of the temple, and facisfied his paf- 
fion. The woipan could not rcjcd the fum which was 
offered laer, however fmall it might be, becaufe it was a 
point of religion. Neither was (he permitted to refufe the 
firft ftranger chat offered himfelf. She was obliged to fol- 
low him, of whatever condition he might be«. 

^s foon as the women had fatisficd the law, they offered, 
according to the cuftom prefcribed, a facrifice to the goddefs, 
and then they were at liberty to return to their houfes ; - 
for when a woman had once iet foot in the temple, (he 
was not permitted to leave it without having fulfilled the 
obligation impofed upon her by the law ». 

This obligation, moreover, was not exaftly in force, ex- 
cept amongft the common people^ and thofe of low con- 
dition. Women diftinguiOicd by their rank, their birth, 
or their riches^ had found means to elude the law. They 
caufed themfelves to be carried in their litter to the en-. 
trance of the temple; there, after having taken the pre- 
caution to fend back all their attendants, they prcfented 
themfclves for a moment, and for form only, before the 

« Herod 1. 1. n, »of .; strabo, 1. 16. p. !o8i. 

'• This is the name the Babylonians gave, to Venus. Herod. 1. 1. n. 199. 

■ Herod. 1. I . I?. 199,; Strabo^ 1. 16. p. io8j, 

* Herod. Ibid. r HcroJ.ibid. '. '. 
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ftktue of th€goddefs; they then immediately left the temple^ 
and returned home* 

This religious cuftom, this obligation impofed upon all 
^omen, of prolUtuting thcmfelves publicly once in their lives, 
has been regarded, as I have already faid, by all the writers 
who have had occafion to treat of the manners of the Ba- 
bylonians, as the perpetually fubfifting caufe and principle 
of the depravation and extreme licentioufnefs to which 
ihefe people were abandoned. I dare affirm, however, 
, that this cuftom, which at firft fight appears fo Ihocldng, 
owed perhaps its origin lefs to corruption and diforder, 
than to the ideas with which the ancients were prepofleflfed 
en the fiAjedl of the Divinity, Let us try to maintain this 
propolition. 

The ancients, whofe philofophical ideas were neither very 
jnft nor very fublime, regarded the gods as beings in feme 
fort jealous of the happinefs of men «. They were parti- 
<:ularly perfuaded in regard to Venus, that this goddefe in- 
ftigatedthe fex to impurity and diforder«. It is for that 
reafon, that ihey ordinarily placed her temples without 
ihe cities >. We fee alfo, that maids, and even widows in- 
fending fecond marriages, did not fail, before their nuptials, 
to offer facrificcs to Venus in order to render her propi- 
tious c. For I repeat it, the ancients were intimately per* 
fuaded, that this goddefs delighted in throwing the fex intQ 
dilbrders and debaClchery, 

From thefe fafts, which are very certain and tradoubted, 
I think, that the law which, amongft the Babylonians ancj 
pther people «, ordained women once in their lives ro pro- 
ftitute thcmfelves to a ftranger in the temple of Venus; I 
Vhink, I fay, that this law, far from having been eftablilhed 

« Hcrqd. I. x.n. 3». I. 3. B.40. 

« See Horn. Iliad 1. 24. v. 3^.; OdylT. 1. 4. v. «6l. %far, Plut. 1 4. p. 146, 
J).p.3iQ F.; Ovid meta«.l.a.v.a38.&c.jraftor.,1.4.r.f57.; AppoUodon 
1. 1, p. 7.; Hygin. fab. 58.; Martial. 1. x epigram. &|.; Vzudk.V 9^. ,6. p. 

Tl'^isTn ^' ^'' ^''^°^' ^^' "^ ^^"^^ ^ ^' "' '***•' ^^' ^^ 

' •» Vitriiv. 1. i. c. 7. e Pauf. 1. a. c. 34. 
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to favour debauchery, was on the contrary contrived to pre* 
yent it. Here are the rcafpns on which I think this opinion 
may be cftabUftied. 

The authors of the law I fpeak qf> conVinceJ^ that Venus 
was an envio^is and malevolent divinicy, fought fucfe means» 
as they thought the moft propfjr tofecurc the hofiour of the., 
fcx from the caprices and from the malignity of that god* 
dcfs. It was undoubtedly in the vi^w of appcXiag 4ttd fatif- 
fying.her, that they contrived, the kind of facrifice.I have 
fpoke of. They wanted fo to rs^nfom the virtue of the wo- 
men, and infure their chaftity for cver> by caufing them to 
make one ^eviatipn, with whi^h they flattered tbemfelves^ 
that Venus would content herfelf, and, of confecjuenccj 
leave thefe vlaUns in tran<juillity, the. reft of tjieir life, 

i (hail again attribute to the 4me principle^ that is to 
fay, to the defire of averting the influences of a malignant 
divinity, what we read of the cuft^om th^y h^d in many 
countries^ of jconfecrating to proftitutipri.a certain number 
6f women and maids *. They wantecf^ in all appearance, m 
obtain by this kind of offering, that all the reft of tb<;ir WQ* 
men and maids (hould lead a chafte ai>d regular lif^# 

1 think moreover, that we find a ftron^ proof of what t 
advance upon the end and motives, of* this inftitution, jit 
Juftin's manner of fpeaking of it. This author fasys, that, 
from time immemorial, it was a quftom in Cyprus to fend 
maids to the fea-ll)orepn certain days, there> by profLituiipni, 
to difer tieir virginity to Venus is a tribute they paid her 
for the reft of their life ^ ,We m>y affirm^ that the Baby- 
lonians had the fame intention, \vhen they .contrived th^ 
religious cuftom which my readers have juft feed. I ilra^r 
a proof of It from the words which the ftranger aCcofting i^ 
woman was obliged to pronounce : '' 1 implore for .thee tlie* 
'^ goddefs Venus/' Does not this form of prayer clearly indi- 
cate the end and motives of thefe fingular fervices? W)jac 
Herodotus adds immediately after, completes what is neccf- 

* StraboJ.6.p.iJi8. !. ii.p..8o5l.".p.8:j7a 

f Pro religua fudtcitta lihamenia Venerijoluttttas. 1. tt, c- S' Scc alfo Au. 
giiftin. de civil Pti, 1.4. c.i^. ^ ' 
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fary to confirm the idea I have given' of tbeih. Thh great 
hlftorian has taken care to remark^ that the Mromen ctf Ba- 
bylon having once fulfilled the obligation in^ofed by the 
law, nverc not after that to be fcduced by any offer that 
could be maic them ** jElian fay» as much of the womcii 
of Lydia^ a country where the fame hw ivas eftablilhed *h 
Ih fine/ let us add, that, anlongft the ftatioiw where it wa» 
cuftomary to cMfecrate, to proftitution in the temple of 
Venus, a certain number ofmaids^ there was no body wha 
did'not think himfelf honoured by efpoufing them ». 

Do not thcfe fafts firfEce to deftroy all the inferences 
Ivhich they would draw from the religious cuftom I ha^e re** 
lated, againft the manners of the Babylwians? If cormp^ 
tion did prevail aftiongft thefe people, we ought to attri^ 
bute it to quite another caufe. I even doubt whether depra* 
tation of manners Was carried to the utmbft excefe in the 
ages which employ us at prefent. In my opinion, it waa 
not till afterwards. Herodotus tells us, that, aftcf the taking 
of Babylon by Cynis^the inhabitants FaHing into indigence 
and mifery, made no fqiiple of proftituting their daughter^ 
for profit*. Qjjintus Curtius fays as much. He eveti adds^ 
that hufbands wefenot afhamed of abandoning their wive* 
to ftrangcfrs for* money *.' But what Quintus CurtiiK fays-of 
the manners of the Babylonians, regards only the age of 
Alexander, an age diftant enough from thofe which are the 
objefl of this third part of our work. Then, accjording to 
Herodotus, the Babylonians haying been already a teng time 
fallen from their andent fplendor, were become a people as 
Villous as contemptible. 

I have remarked in the prcteding article/ fpeaking of the 
Aflyrians, that thefe people had known how to unite bra- 
tcry, and a tafte for the feiences, to the moft determined 
propcnficy to luxury and voluptuoufnefs. We may fay as 
much of the Babylonians, and with ftill mote reafon^ AM 

t L. T. n. r99. ' >» Var. hift. I. 4. c. r. 

i Strabo, I. ii.p.gOi.; VaL Maxim. I. a. C/ 6. § 15.; Anjguff. dcdvit Def, 
}, 4. c. 10. 
<» L. X* n. 195, > L.5. Cr I. p. lyi. 
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antiquity has p^eri teftimoiiy to their valour and militar/ 
talents, Xcnophon, a very competent jiidge in fudi a 
Kiatter,fay$exprefsly, that the eaft had nohettcr foldiers than 
ihofe of Chaldea *». A? to their exploits, the holy fcriptUr^ 
6n one hand; and profane hfftory on the other, fpeak tocr 
often of them to leave any necefficy df infifting upon thenia 
In the lalt place, it was the Babylonians who conjunftly 
llrith- the Nfedes took Nineveh, and deftroyed the empire of 
Afiyria • j a c6nqtfeft which I prefunie to have beeri fatal to 
Aiefe two nations} fince, according to all appearance, it ib 
from this epocha, chat luxury and corruption of manners 
iegan to be introduced araongft them. 1 Ihall exafmine this 
queftion more particularly in the article of the Medes». 

As td the tafte o^ the Babylonians for the fciences, wcf 
kndW; that^ by the agi'eem^snt of a great number of ancient 
tfrritefs, the honour of having found their firft principles/ 
and given the firft precepts in them, was due to the Chal^ 
dians P. 1 do not think it lieceflary to infift further upoii 
thi3 fubjedi at prefent, having enlarged upon it elfewhere^ 
giving an account of the difcoverles and "of the progrefa 
^vhicJh the moft ancient nations had made in the fciences u 

Neither is it ne^cflary to fay much upon the genius o# 
the Babylonians for the artSr What has been Ihownbefore 
of the works, and of the embellithments of Babylon, and of 
the flcill of the inhabkanis in cafting metals', joined to* 
tvhat has been juftfaJd of the luxury and magnificence of 
their dreft, futs it beyond a doubt, that there muft hava 
fceen excellent strtifts in all kinds at Babylon. .1 think we 
may a^rm, that, for all that depends upon indaftry and 
.workmanfhip, the Babylonians yielded to no people th^ 
Were then known. 

I finiih the draught of the charafler of the Baby* 
lonians by the beft grounded reproach which can be made 
that nation. They were Singularly befotted with judicial 

* Cyrop. 1. 3. p. 150. 

* See fnnra, lyok i. c. «: p. 6. & f . * See infra, art. j. 

P Cicerb tie divinat. I i. n. 41.; Diod. I. 2 \y. 142.; Strabo, 1. 1. p. 43. 
^ Sppra, book 3. p. 96. & i»o. ^ Sui^ra, book a. a, p. 61. 62. 
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tftrolog7, *D<lj in gcncral/much addifled to occult fdcncci* 
The Chaldeans, whom we ought to regard as the learrie4 
of Babylon, employed thcmfelves in aftronomy only with 
a view of reading in the ftars the deftinies of mea and o^ 
empires. Tl^ey pretended to have attained it ; and it is 
iraiK^flible to carry credulity higher in that refpeft, than it 
was carried by the Babylonians'. It appears further, that, 
not content \vitb feeking to penetrate the dark clouds o£ 
futurity, by ftudying the different afpeds of the ftars aad 
planets, the Chaldeans were greatly addifted toforceries and 
inchantments. The ftudy of magic, after that of judicial 
aftrology, was their principal occupation*. . They boafted 
thcmfelves able to avert misfortunes which threatened, and 
procure all good fortune, by their expiations, their facrifices^ 
and their magical ceremonies »• The Eternal, by the voice 
of his prophets, often derides that blind conlidence which 
the Babylonians placed in thcar magi and in their aftrolo* 
gars «, a confidence which all profane authors equally! at* 
left. Thefe reproaches fo often and (o generally repeated, 
make it certain, that the Babylonians were an exceffiyely 
credulous and fuperftitioiis nation. This is moreover a 
weaknefs to 'Which the Afiatics appear in all ages to have 
been particularly fubjeft. There is no country, which even 
in our days prefents iiich a jumble of fuperftitions and 
religious praSices, each more extravagant and more ridicu- 
lous than the other. 

From all the different traits that I have thrown toge* 
ther under this article, it refults, that the Babyloniaas, in 
the brilliant ^ges of their monarchy, were a very poliftied, 
brave, and ingenious people, with great tafte and talents fox* 
the arts and fciences; but withal very viiil-glorious, greatly 
addifted to luxury and pleafure ; in fine, very fupefftitious aijjl 
Terycredulous J vices which, I have already faid^ did iiot form 

f Sfetfaiah, c. 47. v, 13.; Cicero de divinat. paffim,; l>kx3. 1. 2. p. t4^. &c. 

* Ifdiah, c. 47. V. 9. 12.; Ezck. c. al. v. M.; Dan. c. 1. v. 20. c. a. v. 2. c. 
5. V. 7. 

•• Diod* 1. s. p. 142. See Stanley hiftoria phUoibphiaft, part i%t fe^liX. 12. A: 
If. 23. * Sec ifai-A c. 47- v- ii. i5« 
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the particular charafter and genius of the Babylonians, 
but in general that of all the.eaftern nations. What ia 
that refpcft they were in all times, they ftill continue to be 
at this day. 

ARTICLE, JII. 

Of the Medes. 

I ■ 
T7I7E have handed down to us a good many particular 
^ and direft informations relating to the manners of 
the Medes, and we are ftill more enabled* to judge ot 
them by confidering thofe of the Perfiaps, of which very 
minute details arc to be found in the writers of antiquity. 
In effedl, it is certain, that the Perfians had borrowed from 
the Medes that luxury and effeminacy, which difgraced 
them fo much in the latter times of their empire y. Thus 
;he.fafts. which antiquity has tranfmitted concerning the 
manner that the Perfians lived in the brilliant ages of iheu: 
monarchy, may equally ferve to give us a very juft idea 

of the manners and cuftoms of the Medes. • 

The Medes were originally a very fimple and unpolilhed 
people. The firft notice that hiftory takes of them, is to 

tell us that they were fubjeded by the Aflyrians under the 
reign of Ninus *. We fee them fupport that fubjcdioa 

patiently for many ages, and afterwards throw oiF the 
yoke, without knowing very well how or at what rime thefe 

papple obtained their deliverance from the dominion of 

the Aflyrians*. , 

Whatever may have^been the epocha. and circumftances 

of this famous revolution, the Medes, after fome years 

of 'confiifion and anarchy, eledled a king ^ This prince, 

named Dejoces, applied himfelf to civilife his new fubjedls. 

He built Ecbatana, which he made the capital of his king- 

dpm^ and even embellifhed it with a good deal of magni- 

r Herod. 1. i.n. i^.; Xcnophon. Cyrop. pafTim ; Strabo, 1. ii. p. 797. 
f pio4. 1, JJ. f . U4. • Z^tfu^a^ book l . c. i . p, 5. • * Ibid. c. 3. P- 9- 
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ficence*. We may judge, ^thatiageaeral Dejooes had 
a great tafte for pomp and Ihcw, It is* evident from 
aU his Gondu<a * ; and it is probable that he infpired his 
fubjeSs with the fame fentiments. This howcTcr is all 
^ can fay of the manners of the Medes during the reign 
of Dejoces. Hiftory has tranfmittcd nothing particular 
concerning them. 

From thatepocha, that is, from the year 719 before 
Jefus Chrift, the hiftory of the Medes begins to clear up, 
and be better known to us. We fee a train of kings fuc 
ceedeach other for two hundred years, till the moment 
that Cyrus wiited in his own perfon the crowns of Medii 
and Perfia. It is in the reign of Aftyages, grandfather of 
this prince, and of Cyaxares the laft king of the Medes, that 
we are about to conifider the manners of that nation. 

Of all the nations fpoke of by the writers of anti- 
quity, the Medes are thofe who appear to have been 
!the moft exclaimed againft fpr their luxury, their pa- 
geantry, and their eifeminacy «. The luxury of thefc pieo- 
pie flione principally in the fumptuoufnefs and magnificence 
of theit drels. They wore long flowing robes with large 
hanging fleeves. This fort of drefs was very graceful ; and as 
it was in general very full and flowing, it was very proper 
to conceal the dcfcfls of the fliape '. Tbefe robes were 
moreover woven with different colours, each more ftining 
than the other, and richly embroidered with gold and iSl- 
vcr «. As to the head-drefs, the Medes let their hair 
grow, and covered their heads with a tiara, or kind of point- 
ed cap, very magnificent ^. They were, bdides, loaded 
with bracelets, gold chains, and necklaces adorned with 
precious ftones K The Medes, in fine, carried their nicc- 
nefs in drefs fo far as to tinge their eyes and eyebrows, . 

* Herod. 1. 1. n. 9S. ^ See id. ibid. 

• Sec Athen. I. la. p. 51a. ; TcrtulUan. dc cultu fenfln. 1. 1. p. iji. 

' Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 122. ; Diod. 1. 2. p. 119. ; Juftia. 1. 1. c. a. ].4(* 

C. J|, Strabo, 1. II. p. 797. 
« Herod. I. 1. n. 11 r. Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 8. p. lai. k 

»• Xenoph. 1. 8. p. isfrj-fjut. de Fort. Ale:?, p. 309.330.' *• 

» Ur ii»id. .'. 
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•paint their faces, and mingle artificial with the^r natural 
iair fc. .Sach was the attire of the men. As to that of the' 
women, we can fay nothing certain about it. , Ancient 
.writers give us no lights into this article. They only tell 
u$ that in IVfcdia the fex was remarkably beautiful K 

The luxury of the table araongft the Medcs was. equal 
to that of drefs. In a feaft which Aftyages gave to Cyrus, 
there was the utmoft profufion, as well in the quality as 
the variety of cookery and diverfity of meats «. We fee 
alfo that thefe people employed the precaution of effaying 
the drink that was prefented to the king. The^cupbearer, 
before he prefented the cup, poured Ibme drops into the 
Ixollow of his left handj and tafted it ». 

It would be curious enough to know, in what precifely 
confifted the delicacy and magnificence of the Medes in 
relpeft to the luxury of the table. But I already faid that 
ancient writers have entered into no detail upon this ar- 
ticle. I am of opinion^ .that no very high idea fliould be 
formed of the talent of thefe people for the elegance and 
delicacy of good cheer. I judge fo from the manner of 
eating in ufe at this day throughout all the caft. We know 
t^at the art of cookery is there it very narrow bounds ; and 
I think, that in this refpe^St it has been the fame in all 
times. For, as I have more than once had occafion to 
obferve, culloms have varied very little amongfl the o* 
rientak. 

However that may be, debauches at table were exi.^ 
ceflive amongft the Medes. They got drunk at it very 
frequently. The monarchswere no more referved upon 
this article than the. loweft of their fubjefts <», Hiilory 
hsis preferved one inftance of their intemperance, too 
ftriking to be pafled over in filence, In the war which 

^ Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 1. p. 5. This foft of paint confifted in a dark co!our, 
with which the ancients tinged their eyebrows and eyelids, to make their 
eyes appear larger and more lively, 

» Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 5. p. 50. ; Anabas, 1. 3. p. 130. 

^ Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 1 . p. ^. " Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 1. p. 6. 

, • Xenoph. 1. i. p. 6. 
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Cyaxarcs, the laft of the Median kings, made againft the Ba- 
bylonians, Cyrus, who had joined his arms to tbofe ef 
that prince, finding a favourable occafion of beating the 
enemy, fet out at night, at the head of all the cavalry. 
Cyaxares, on the contrary, pafTed that fame night in a de- 
bauch, and carried it fo far as to get drunk with all his prin- 
cipal officers p. 

Muiic, amongft the Medes, was called in to heighten 
the pleafures of the table. They fung and played freely 
upon inftruments. The monarchs thcmfelves took part 
in this diveriion, and generally in all that could animate 
fcftal jollitry ^. Dancing alfo may be reckoned amongft 
the pleafures of the Medes ; they gave into it with great 
ardor and tranfport '. 

Hunting was alfo one of the exercifes which employed 
the fovereigns of Media the mod agreeably. In order to 
take this plcafure with the more facility, they had even 
taken care to inclofe large parks, in which were kept li- 
ons, hoars, leopards, and flags f . 

It is impoffible to fay any thing cert^n of the manner in 
which the houfcs of the Medes may have been built. We 
can only conje&ure, that thefe people made a great part of 
the decorations of their edifices confift in the diverfity of 
colours with which they painted them on tlie outfide. I 
think I may propofe this conjeiaure from what Herodotus 
relates of the walls of Ecbatana. That city was inclofed 
with feven circuits of walls, difpofed in fuch a manner, 
as that from without, the firft did not intercept the view of 
the entablature of the fecond, the fecond of the third, 
and fo on of the reft. The battlements of the firft wall 
were painted white, thofe of the fecond blac^, of the third 
purple, of th^ fourth bliie, of the fifth orange; and of 
the two laft circuits, the battlements of one was gilded 
with filver, the other with gold «. From thefe fadb I 

p Xenopfe. Cyrop. I. 4. p. 62. 

9 Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 1, p. 6. 1. 4. p. (y%. «" Ibid. 1. 1 . p. 6, 

nUd^l.i.p. 7.?t&9. 'L. T.n.98. 
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imagine that the Medes were probably in ufe to paint the 
outfide of their houfes with different colours $ a cuftom 
which we know to be pradlifed at this day in feveral coun<- 
tries. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments amongft thefe 
people, we can fpeak of it but imperfeflly. Only I think * 
we may affirm that tapeftry was in ufe amongft the Medesk 
This fort of furniture was in effed known to the Perfians »»; 
and we know that the Perfians had borrowed from the 
Medes all that could contribute to luxury and mstgnifi- 
cence «• We may even fay that tapeftry could not be 
merely a matter of luxury amongft the Medes. Media 
is in general a pretty cold country, and for that reafon * 
the cuftom of lining apartments "with tapeftry muft have 
been both very ufeful and very neceffary. 

At the court of Ecbatana flione particularly that pomp 
and magnificence of which ancient writers give us fo high 
an idea. If their teftimony is to be admitted, it was even 
from the Medes that moft of the eaftern nations had bor^ 
rowed the cef-emonial which was obferved at the courts o£ 
the fovereigns of that part of the world y. \Ve may judge 
of the exterior pomp that furroundcd the perfdn of the 
kings of Media, by that fuperb cavalcade of which Cyrus 
thought fit to give a fpedacle to his newly-conquered fub- 
jefts. The preparations of that feaft were entirely ordered 
according to the cuftoms of the Medes. «• In fine, we fliall 
form a ftill higher idea of the grandeur and fumptuoufneft 
which reigned at the court of the fovereigns of Media, if 
\ve recoUefl; the manner that the writers of antiquity fpeak 
of the magnificence which (hone at the court of the kings 
of Pcrfia ; for, as I have already faid, the ceremonial ob- 
ferved at the court of the kings of Perfia, was only an ex- 
ai^ and faithful imitation of that of the kings bf Media. 

» Plut. in Thcmift. p. ia6» 117. ; In Artax. p. 1026. j TertuUian. dc cultq 
Ifemin.l. i. p. 15a. 
* StVabo, I. II . p. 797- •» Xenopb. Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 142. 
¥ Strabo, 1. II. p. 797. &, 798. ' Xenophi Cyrop.,1. 8. p. I»6, *c. 
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It is HCo from the Medcs that the Perfians had received 
that profound veneration which they felt for the perfons 
of their kings •. Tlie rcfpcS which the Medcs boi^ their 
fovereign was fuch, that they durft not fpit, nor even laugh 
in his prefence ^. His orders were always fpeedily and 
punSually executed. 

The hiftory of the Medes is not enough known for us 
to^be able to fpeak with any exadnefs of the cuftoms which 
they obfcrved in the ordinary courfe of civil life. I {hall 
only remark in the manners of this people, one fingu- 
larity, well worthy of notice. In certain cantoiis of Me- 
dia, polygamy was not only permitted ; it was even au- 
thorifed by an exprcfs law, which ordained every in* 
habitant to marry and maintain at leaft feven wives. In 
other cantons it was precifcly. the contrary. A woman 
, was allowed to have many hulbands, and they looked with 
contempt on thofe who had lefs than five s 

As to the particular charafter of the. Medes, we may af- 
firm it in general to have been very brave and very warlike. 
I have already faid, that they pafled for the firft people of 
Afia who had introduced difcipline into armies^. We know 
alfo, that the Medes had taught the Perfians the art of war, 
and particularly, to handle the bow and the javelin with 
dexterity** 

I do not thiiik, that the Medes ever made themfelves 
Very remarkabl6 for ikill in the fdences. My authority for 
thinking fo, is, that they ai-e no. where quoted in the num- 
ber of nations amongft whom the fciences were anciently 
leen to flourifti. . 

As to arts and fnanufadures, it is to be prefomed, that 
whatever related to them was carefully fought out by the 
Medes. It cannot even be doubted, after what we have feen 

^ Strabo, 1. ii. p. 797- «• Herod. 1. 1. n. 99. 

« Strabo, I. u. p. 79S. To this day in fevera] cantons of India women 
are permitted to have many hufbands. Voyage dc Franc. Pyrard, p. 274. : 
lettr. edif. :. 10. p. 22. 

^ 5upri, book $, c. j^p. 164* • Strabo, 1. 11. p. 7^. 
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of their ruling tafte for pomp and magnificence, luxury and 
effeminacy* 

I ftould think as to the reft, that vain-glory and cflfemi* 
nacy, vices which the Medes are fo often taxed with by all 
the writers of antiquity, did not begin to be inttodticed 
into that nation, and to corrupt its manners, till after the 
deftruftion of the empire of Aflyria. Till that time, the 
Medes did not form a monarchy powerful and opulent 
enough to abandon themfelves to luxury and plcafures. Bc- 
fides, before this event they faw themfelves furroujided on 
all fides with powerful and warlike enemies, (the Aflyrian^ 
and Babylonians), who forced them to be vigilant and atten- ^ 
tive to avoid becoming quickly their fey. The Medes in 
this pofition had too many Ineafures to guard,- and too 
many precautions to take, to allow them to abandon them- 
felves with excefs to luxury and fenfuality. But the' mo- 
narchs of Media, by overturning the throne of Nineveh, 
delivered themfelves from a dangerous neighbourhood, 
which however was neceflary to render their fubjeds a6Hve 
and vigilant. In fine, the riches with which thefe princes 
and their troops glutted themfelves at tliefack of Ninevelv 
and above all, the daily and habitual communication with a 
foft and voluptuous people, fuch as were then the Aflyrians, 
corrupted their manners, and made them foon degenerate 
from thofe of their anceftors. What gave the finifliing 
flroke to the Medes, was their union and incorporation with 
the Perfians under Cyrus. From that epoch a, there is no 
more mention of the Medes in hiftory. 

C H A P. II. 

Of the Egyftians. 

IN the preceding volume, and even in this one, I'havc 
laid before my readers, under different articles, all that 
might concern the laws, arts, fciences, manners, and cuftoms 
of the Egyptians. But I deferred till now the refuming all 

thefe 
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thcfe different objeAs^ and the bringing them iindcr on« 
and the fame point of view, to draw, in confequence, one 
general and colledlive pidure of the charader of the Egyp- 
tians, and to make known the particular genius of that na* 
tion. I take this to be the place to prefent at one view, 
and under the fame afped, all the different traits that anti- 
quity may have fumifhed upon this objeft. 1 fhall explain 
then in few words, the idea I have been able to form of the 
lEgyptians, and fliall trace from fads the charader of this 
people, fo boafted of in all ages. 

The Egyptians rendered themfelves famous in antiquity 
by their laws, their arts, and their fciences*. In effcd, that 
nation becoming quickly civilized, made, in confequencc, 
ibme eariy difcoveries, and even a pretty rapid progrefs in 
feveral branches of the arts and fciences. This merit (hould 
not he denied the Egyptians : but otherwife, I fee nothing 
that can ferve to diftinguifti them in a manner very advan- 
tageous ; I even think myfelf authorifed to refufe them the 
greateft part of the elogies that have been always fo liberal- 
ly beftowed upon tliem. 

The Egyptians did invent fome arts and fome fciences, 
but they never had the ingenuity to bring any of their dif- 
coveries to perfedion- I have expofed their want of tafte, 
and I venture to fay'of talent, in aichitedure, in fculpture, 
and in painting ^ . Their manner of pradifing phyfic was 
abfurd ajn,d ridiculous ». The knowledge they had of aftro- 
nomy ^nd geometry, was bui ve.ry imperfed. Their dif- 
toveries are far enough from entering into any comparifon 
with thofe which the Greeks made afterwards ill thele two 
fdences. In fine, the Egyptians have had neither genius, 
ardor, nor talent for commerce, qr for the marine and art* 
military. 

As to civil laws and political conftitutions, the Egyptians 
had indeed fome very good ones ; but otherwife there reign- 
ed in their government, a multitude of abufes and eilential 

f Supra, book 2. c. ». « See part 2. book 3. c a. art. i. 
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dcfcds, authorifed by the laws and by their fundamental 
principles of government *. 

As to the manners and cuftoms of this people, we have 
feen to what a height indecencjr and debauchery were par-r 
ried in their public feafts and religious ceremonies*. The 
public cult which a nation fixes to honour the Deity, bears 
the (lamp of that nation's character; neither was the morality 
of the Egyptians extremely pure j we may even affirm, that 
it offended againft the firft rules of reAitude and probity. We 
fee> that the Egyptians bore the higheft bl^me of covetouf- 
nefs, of ill faith, of cunning, and of roguery »«. , 

It appears to me to refult from all thefe hOs, that the E- 
gyptians were a people induftrious enough, but as to the reft, 
without tafte, without genius, without difcernment. A 
people who had only ideas of grandeur ill underftood, and 
whofe progrefs in all the different parts of human know- 
ledge never rofe beyond a flat mediocrity. KnaviQi into th^ 
bargain, and crafty, foft, lazy, cowardly, and fubmiffive ; and 
who having performed fome exploits to boaft of in diftant 
times, were ever after fubjefted by whoever would under- 
take to fubdue them. A people, again, vain and foolilh e- 
nough to defpil^e pther nations without knowing them «♦ 
Superftitious to excefs «», fingularly addifted to judicial aftro- 
logy «, extravagantly befotted with an ^bfurd andmonftrous 
theology o. Does not this reprefentation fufficiently autho- 
rife us to fay, that all that fcience, that wifdom, and th^t 
philofophy fo boafted of in the Egyptian priefts, was but im- 
pofture and juggling, capable of impofing only on people f^ 
little enlightened, or fo ftrongly prejudiced, as were an- 
piently the Greeks in favour of the Egyptians * ? 

Let us remark neverthelefs, that even admitting tb^ 

* Supra, book i. c, 4. p, 17. &c. ^ Sec part i. book 6. c. 2. 

^ See Plato derep. 1. 4-p. 64a. de leg. 1. 5. p. 852.; Stephan. Byfent. voce' 
^'iywfl^, p. 38.; Suidas, voce AiywxI/*e5**N 1. 1, p. 643. 
J See Herod. 1. a. n. 41. » See part i. book 6. c. a. ^ " 

* See Herod. 1. %. n. 8a.; Diod. 1. 1. p. 91. & $2.; Cicero de divinat. 1. 1, 
p. I.; Plut. conviv. fap. p. 149. A. « See part i. book 6.c.%. « 

* Seieafta phUofoph. t. i. p. 229. &c. 634. &c.; Conrir^gius dc hermct. 
filed. 1. ^. c. li,} Scherlone amoeoitat. litter, c. 7. p. ;90. 
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teftimony of the ancients, the elogics they have been 
pleafed to pour upon Egypt, rcfpeft only her laws, her poKce, 
her arts, and her mathematical knowledge ; bat fall not at 
all upon thofe produftions which belong properly to genius 
and tafte. Neither Greece nor Rome have ever praifed 
the eloquence, the poetry, the mufic, the architefture, the 
fcnlptare, the painting of the Egyptians, l- ihall fay as much 
of what concerns an obje£b much more efiential, medicine. 
We fee, that neither the Romans nor the Greeks ever 
vaunted of the knowledge of thefe people in navigation, com- 
merce, or the art-military. I fee nothing then but the phi- 
lofopbical and moral ideas of the Egyptians, wliich antiqui« 
ty feems to have held in fome efteem ; but beyond that, I 
think I have good grounds for maintaining, that the Egyp- 
tians had but very confufed notions, and very imperfed ideas 
of all the other obje^ of human knowledge. I fiiould be 
greatly tempted to compare this nation with the Chinefe. 
I think a good deal of refemblance and conformity is to be 
perceifed between -one people and the other *. 



CHAP III. 

Of the Grecians, 

IN that infinite number of different people which ancient- 
ly inhabited Greece, I fee only two, the Lacedaemonians 
and the Athenians, whofe manners and ciiftoms deferve a 
particular attention. The others* offer no faftsfufHciently 
ftiiking, nor any varieties important enough, to engage us 
to dwell upon them. With very Jittle difference, we may 
judge of the inclinations and cuftoms of all the Greeks by 
the manners, and by the way of living of the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians. In the pidlure which I am about to prefent, 
I Ihall ufe the fame method as I have already done in other 

* To make an eftimate of the arts, fdences, laws, police^ and xnorals of the 
Chinefe, fee Anion's voyage, book 3. c. lo. 
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vticles ; that is, I fliali fpeak of them very fummarily* 
LoDgcr details would be ufelefs, and would only multiply 
repetitions. That matter has been fufficiently treated of iu 
maijiy works, wluch are in the hands of all the world. 



ARTICLE L 

Of the Laeedamomans. 

^Here are very few nations amongft whom the legifla- 
ture has attended to the regulation of manners ^nd of 
the ordinary cuftoms of civil life, by pofitive laws. The 
Lacedaemonians are to be placed in the fmall number of 
people, who have had a code for their manners and their 
cuftoms. The ordinances of Lycurgus take in equally the 
general police of Sparta, and the afiions of its inhabitants in 
private life. We are fo well inftruSed in the aiifterity and 
rigidity of the difcipline to which the Spartans were bound 
upi that I do not think it neceflary to infift upon it. It is 
fufficient to fay, that the moft indifferent aftions were not 
free at Sparta, no body had power to regulate his life by 
his own will, every thing to the flighteft fteps was fubjeft=- 
ed to one common and uniform rule p. 

A Spartan was not permitted, for example, to marry when 
be thought proper, to fee his wife when he chofe, nor to 
abide with her as long as he would wifli <i. Neither was I>e 
at liberty to drefs for himfelf the kind of food he liked, 
nor to eat in private. Every inhabitant was obliged to take 
his repaft in the public halls, and to content himfelf with 
what was there ferved up. The tables were each of abou't 
fifteen cavers. They eat their feparace meffes, feated with- 
out regard to eafe '. 

The kings of Sparta themfelves were obliged to this kind 

p See Xenoph. dc rcpubU Laced, p. 395.; Plut.in lycurg. p. 54. 

1 Xenoph. p. 393. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 48. 

» Athen. 1. 4. p. 141. ; Scrv, ad ^neid. 1. 7. v. 176, 
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of life. Agis having returned from gaining a great viAory 
over the Athenians, thought he might fup at home -with 
his wife. He fcnt in confequence for his commons. The 
Polemarchs refufed it him, and he was obliged to go eat at 
the public table f • 

Neither fenfuality nor gluttcmy found there their gra- 
tifications. Tlie meats they ferved were neither choice 
nor nicely cooked, They confifted of bread and -wine, 
cbeefe, dried figs, and fome morfels of flelh meat coarfely 
drefled « ; and even of them they prefented to the guefts 
only the quantity abfolutely *neceflary for the neceflities 
and for the fupport of life ». To appear too fat and too 
well fed, was not allowed at Lacedaemon. A Spartan who 
was found in over good cafe, was feverely puniftied and cor- 
refted of it «. After having eat and drunk very foberly, 
they returned home in the dark, for it was exprefsly forbid 
to be lighted home at Sparta y* 

The Spartans maintained the fame limitations and the 
fame coarfenefs in their drefs as at their tables. Winter 
and fummer they wore the fame kind of oloathing, which 
was very fliort and very fimply made up «. They did not 
Ihave, but, on tlie contrary, affeSed to wear very long and 
buftiy beards *. Their greateft finery confifted in the beau- 
ty of their hair. The Spartans wore it very long, and took 
extremely great care of it ^ Their maimer of dreffing it 
was to divide it equally on each fide of the head «. The 
Spartans were otherwife very dirty and flovenly about their 

f ^Jian. var. hift. 1. 3. c. 34. ; Plot, in Lycurg. p. 45. 4^' 

* Pint. ibid. p. 46. 

The moft exquifite of all tbefe dt/lie^ was a kind of pottage known in antF- 

" qiiity by the name of Hack broth . We cannot, at this day, define cxa^flly 

what this fort of ragout was. But to Judge of it by what ancient authors (liy, 

the black broth.of the Spartans muft have been but a (brry kind of food. Se^ 

Cicer. Tufculan. J. 5. n. 34. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 146. 

" Plut. p. 45. A^' 

« ^fian. var. hift: I. 14. c. 7. ^ Pfut. p. 46. 

« Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 7- ; Pli^t. t. », p. 237. ; X^noph. p. 394- & 397* 

« Plut. {. a.p. 23^. E. See Meurf, mifcell. Lac. 1. 1. c. 16. 

»> Herod. 1. 7. n. ^8. J Strabo, 1.6. p, 436.; Plut. in Lycurg;. p. 53- ; P«a^- 
1. 7. c 14. 
• « Plut. in Lycurg. p, SZ% 
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perfons, being allowed to bathe and perfume thcmfelves 
only on certain days prefcribed. However, they were obli- 
ged to keep their cloaths unrcnt and in good condition ; 
for they did not fail to puniih thofe who appeared not to 
take care enough of them K 

The Spartans were neither more free> nor more nice in 
their houfes and furniture than in their board and drefi. 
We may judge of it by an ordinance which Lycurgus had 
made on that article. It bore that the ceilings of houfes 
Ihould be made with an aKe> and the doors by a faw, with- 
out the aid of any other tool •» Such houfes as the legif- 
lator intended, exempted the inhabitants of Sparta from 
luxury and exf^nfe^ In effeft, as Plutarch judicioufly ob- 
ferves, there is.no man fo foolilh as to carry into houfes fo 
coarfely built as thofe I fpeak of, cither ftately beds, pur- 
4)le coverlets and tapeftry, vefleU of gold and filver, or, in 
a word, any kind of magnificence '. 

The pleafures and amufements of the Spartans were an- 
. Auerable to all this. Their diverfions were the moil fc- 
rious and of the leaft variety. The Spartans knew no a- 
mufements but hunting and the different exercifes of the 
. body ; and under this name I comprehend dancing, which 
"v^as, properly fpeaking^ amongft thcfe people only a kind of 
military exercifc «. The Spartans had alfo a kind of mii- 
fic ; but v^y fimple, not to fay very rude »>. Befides, all 
that can properly be called pleafures and amufements were 
banifhed Sparta ». They would not even permit theatrical 
reprefentations *, which were the delight of all the other 
cities of Greece. 

The private and particular occupations of the Spartans 
were, if poffible, more limited and more reftrained than 
were their pleafures and amufements. The citizens of 

* Plut. t. 2. p. 50. a»7. 2^39.; Xcnoph. p. 398. ; -Man.-var. Wft.l. 14. c. f. 

• Plut.in Lycurg. p.47. 'Ibid. - 
« Plut. p. 54. ; Xenoph. p. 395. 

^ Piut. p. 54. ; Arift. de rep. 1. 8. c. 5. ; Quintilian. infUt. 1. 1, c. lo. ; Miiu. 
1. 1%. c. 50. 
i Plato dcleg, 1. r. p. 775. F. 
^ Plut. inftit.Lac. p.»39. 
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ISparta could know neither domeftic oeconbniy, nor biifi- 
nefs, nor law-fuits, as all their goods were in common, 
and as befides they never meddled with commerce, every 
kind of traflic being cxprefsly forbid them ^ This is 
not all ; they could exercife no methanic art, nor even 
cultivate their lands. This dare was left entirely to flaves ■. 
As to the faiences and belles lettres, we know that they ne- 
ver were held in honour amongft the Spartans. Thefe 
people learned nothing but what was abfolutely iieccflary tt> 
be" known for the neceffities of civil life». We nlay there- 
fore affirm, that the Spartans, according to the intention of 
Lycurgus, were extremely idle the greateft part of their 
lives. Accordingly, we fee that they- pafled their time in 
difcourfe, and converfmg in the comtnon halls, w'herc they 
aiflerabled every day on that account*^; and' even the fub- 
je<5l of their converfations was limited and regulated by 
the laws. They could only treat of certain matters p. Such 
was the life of the Lacedasijionians, "whifch gave room for 
this bon mot fo famous in antiquity. They boafted to^Al- 
cibiadcs,' the contempt which the" Lacedaemonians Ihewed 
for death. ^^Ido riot'\vt)nder at it," faid he; " it is the 
^^ only means they have of freeing themfelves of that'per- 
*' petiial irkfomenefs and conftraint which is caufed by ffie 
'* life they are obliged to lead i.'* The Spartans w^fe 
condemned to that fad and auftere. life from tjie inflant of 
their birth. . For fathers and mothers were not intmft^d 
with the education of their children. They were obliged 
to place them as foon as iborn in the hands of a certain 
number of perfons appointed to the care of their bringing 
up. All the children of Sparta were, in confequence, fed, 
clothed, and lodged, in a word, brought 'up in a uniform 
mannerf . Nothing, moreover, could be more hard and ri- 
gid than the education they received. They never allow- 

' % 

^ See fupra, book 4. chap. 3. p. 159. \' 

» Plur. in Lycurg. p. 54. ; JEViM- var. hift. 1. 13. c 19. 
• » PUit. in-LVcurg. p. 50. <> ibid. p. 54. & 55- 

V S(el»lut. ibid.p.4f.5i.55. 
"i ^lian. var. hift. 1. 13. c. 38. See alfo Athcn. I. 4. c- 6, p. 138. 
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€d them more than one very flight and very flcnder mealj 
fcarce fufficient to fupport them. They were forced to g© 
continually without Ihoes and ftockings, covered in all fea^ 
fons with a fimple cloak. For the moft part, they were 
even forced to perform their cxercifcs entirely naked. 
They were befides very ill lodged, and deprived of every 
kind of amuferaent and recreation, which is cuftomary to 
allow youth. In fchool they continually propofed grave 
queftions, which they were obliged to anfwer juftly and 
quickly. If not, they might expefl: to be punifhed grievouf- 
ly, and without mercy. It is thus that children at Sparta 
* were held in perpetual confinement and conftraint, without 
being able to find any place where they might be a finglc 
moment without fome body after thtem to check and to cha- 
ftife feveriely,' even the flighteft faults ». 

The pedantic rigour of the Spartan difcipline had bat 
too much influence on the manners of the inhabitants. It 
had made them contraft a harlh and fevcrevcharaacr, let 
us even fay a fierce and cruel one. I need bring no o- 
ther proof of it than the behaviour of the Spartans to their 
flaves, fo well known in antiquity by the name of Helots *• 
They treated them with more hardnefs and barbarity than 
a civilized nation would treat brute beafts f. 

Their mafters were cxprefsly forbid to give them their 
liberty, or to fell them out of the territory of Laconia«. 
The Spartans carried their cruelty fo far, as to oblige the 
- Helots to receive a certain number of lafties every year, 
Tvithout having deferved them, only with a view of keeping 
them in mind of their obedience. If any one of thefe un- 

' Xenoph. de rep. Laced, p. 393. 394- 395. ; Plut. in tycurg. p. 46. 50. 51. ; 
' Cicero, Tufcul. 1. 2. n. 14. 

* The origin of the name Helots was probably this. Helos was an ai- 
clent dty of Lacoaia, which, under iome pretence, the Spartans attacked^ 
and, on their becoming mafters of it, they reduced all the inhabitants of it to 

i ilavery. • The Spartans, in procefs of time, by new conquefts making new 
ilaves, they called them all Helots. Thiis this particular name became a ge- 
neral denomination for all who were afterwards reduced to flavcry amongft 3ic 

*• Spartans, fee Acad, dcs infcript. t. 23. m. p. 281 . 

t See Plut. in Lycurg. p. 57. ; Athen. 1.6. p. ^7^, A. ]. 14. p. 6i7- 

* Acad, des infcript. t. 23. m. p, 275. 
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Jbappy Hates feemed> hy his advantageous mien^ or the beau« 
€y of his Ihapc, to rife above the condition he was bora in, 
they put him to death ; and his mailer was fined, in order 
that he might take care, that, by his ill treatment of the 
reft of his flaves,- none of them might thereafter oifend the 
eyes of the Spartans by their exterior qualitifcs. A cj^ 
and a coat of dogs ikin was ail the cloathing of the He* 
lots. They could punifli them for the fmallell fault ; and 
however inhumane was the treatment they met with, thefe 
unhappy flaves had no power to reclaim the authority of 
the laws. Such was the excefs of their mifery, that they 
iFerc at the fame time the flaves of the public and of 
-private people. They were lent in common. In fine, fof 
the height of contumely and abafement, the Helots 
were often forced to drink to intoxication, and in that con- 
edition were expofed to the eyes of the young people, in 
order to infpire them with horror for a vice which fo much 
degrades human nature. 

The Spartans even often joined perfidy to cruelty to 
•rdeftroy thefe unhappy vidims, when their number increa* 
. fing too much gave caufe to fear their undertaking fame 
emerprife. Hiftory informs us, for example, that, on a 
certain occafion, the Lacedaemonians, anxious about^ the 
mumber of Helots which were difperfed throughout the 
the ftate, and feeking to get rid of them without rifli, pre* 
tended to give freedom to many of them, in order, as they 
faid, to incorporate them afterwards in the troops. Un- 
der this pretext,, they gave out, that the moft robuft and 
moft valiant of the lielots.had only to prefent thciiifelves 
to be inrolled. On this news, a multitude aflembled full of 
courage and of good-will. Amongft thofe who offered 
themfelves, they picked out two thoufand whom they re- 
garded as the moft capable of any great emerprife. They 
crowned them on the fpot with flowers, and led them in 
great pomp into the temples of Sparta; but foon after thefe 

two 
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two thoufand Helots difappearcd, without its ever bciDg 
known what became of them*. 

On another occafion, fome Helots condemned to death 
for we know not what crime, took refuge at Tsenaros, a 
promontory of Laconi'a, *where Neptune had a temple great- 
ly revered. The ephori were not afraid to drag them 
fhence, and lead them to execution. That adion has ap- 
peared fhocking even to profane authors. They all look* 
ed upon the earthquake which then happened, the mbft 
horrible that had been heard of, as the effe6l of the refent- 
jnent of Neptune againft the Spartans, who had dared to 
violate the afylum of Taenaros ». 

What ftiall we fay, in fine, of that abominable inftitution, 
defigned in ancient authors under the name of the amhu-- 
/cade ? Here is their account of it. From time to time, 
thofe who were appointed to govern the youth of Sparta, 
chofe out amongft their pupils fome of thcrfc who appeared 
the boldeft and moft prudent. They armed them with 
poniards, and gave them neceffary victuals for* a certaia 
jiumber of days. In this plight, they fent thefe young peo* 
pie to beat the fields each on his own fiide. Thefe fcouts 
thus difperfed, had orders to hide themfelves in the day- . 
time, in covered places or caverns. As foon as night came, 
They quitted their ambufcades, and took the high roads, where 
they flaughtered all the Helots they met ; a cruelty by fo 
much the more eafy to commit, as the wretches they at- 
tacked were not allowed to carry arms. Sometimes even 
thefe aflaffins marched in plain day-light, and killed fucli 
of the^ Helots as appeared the ftrongft and moft robuft y. 

The cruelty and treachery which the Lacedaemonians 
ufed towards their flaves, was alfo very familiar to them to- 
wards all whom they thought it. their intereft to opprefs, 
I have cited 4 very ftriking example of it in the preceding 

« "thucydid. 1. 4. n. 80. p.aSj. ; Diod. l. 12. p. 525.; Plut. in Lycurg. 
p. 56. 
» Acad, des infcript. leco cH. p. 275. ^ 

y Plut. in Lycurg. p. 3^. See ajlfq Athcn. 1. 14. p. 657. 
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book <• But it may not be improper to produce &ane o- 
ihers. 

Alcibiades, whofc courage and capacity were known to • 
the Lacedaemonians^ had been obliged to go fcek an afylum 
"With the younger Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes, King of 
Perfia. He was not long there without penetrating the 
fecrct dcfigns of this prince, and difcovcring the objeft 
of the preparations he faw him make. Taken up with tlie 
means of raifing his opprefled country, Alcibiades thought 
he (hould infallibly fucceed, if he could inform Artaxerxes 
of the projefts which Cyrus plotted againft him. In eifed^ 
a difcovery of that importance could not have failed to 
conciliate the favour of the monarch, and he would have 
undoubtedly obtained the fuccours he had need of for the 
re-eftabliftiment of the affairs of Athens. Full of thefe i- 
^eas, Alcibiades took the road to Perfia. £ut the Lacedao- 
monians advertifed of the motives of his journey, and con- 
vinced that their affairs were ruined without rciburce if 
they did not find means of getting rid of Alcibiades, they 
employed for that end the blackefl: of all villanies. This 
great man was then in the government of Pharnabazus. 
The Lacedaemonians wrote to that fatrjip, to engage him 
to deliver to them, at any price whatfoiver, an enemy fo 
formidable. Pharnabazus gained over by their offers, and 
their promifes, ferved them to their wifti, and caufed Al- 
cibiades to be aflaffinated •. 

The manner in which the Laced«tnonians ufcd the ad. 
vantages they had obtained over the Athenians in the Pe- 
loponncfian war, were alone fufficient to cover them for e- 
ver with infamy and dilgrace. In that city, fo dear to all 
-Greece, they exercifed the moft horrible cruelty. They 
•put to death, fays Xenophon, moreperfons in eight months 
of peace than the enemies had killed in thirty years of 
W9r »>. All that then remained at Athens of perfons of a- 

« Chap. a. p. 177. See alfo ^.lian. var. hift. 1 6. chap. 7. 
■ Cornel. Nepos, in Aldbiad. n, 9. &c. j I>lod. I, 14. p. 647- 1 Plut.iaAI- 
pbia^. p. Z13. ; Juftin. 1. 5. c. 8^ 
" ^ Xcnoph, dc rcb. geft. Grajc. K %. p. 27S4 
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ny diftinftionv left it to tcek fome ^vhehe an dfyltifh where 
they might live in fafety. The Laccdsemonians had the 
inhumanity to endeavour to deprive thefc unhappy fugitives 
of that laft lefort. They forbade by 2c public edilJt the cities 
of Greece h> give them Ihelter, tomttiandcd that they 
fliould deliver them to the thirty tyrants who th«i rava^ 
ged Athens, an^ condemned to a fine.whofbever ihould o^- 
pofe the execution of this cruel edid «, 

Tt^e condud which the Lacedgcmonians, nearly abbut 
the fame time, obferved v^ith regard to Syracufe, proves 
ftill better with what fpirit that people was animated, and 
what were the tundamcntals of their policy. The Syracu- 
fans were then difputing their liberty againft IJiionylius 
the tyrant, and had juft received a confidera blc checki }n 
ihefe circumftajices^ the Jbacedxradnian$ deputed one of 
their citizen^ to Syracufe^ in appearance to teftify the part 
they took in the misfortune of that town^ and to offer fuc- 
CDurs ; but in reality to ftrengthen Dionyfius in the, rcfolu- 
tion of maintaining himfelf, and )>ringing his enterprife^to 
an iffue, hoping that this prince once become powerful 
Would be of great ufe to them fQr the future ', In fine, 
Herodotus fays plainly, fpcaking of the Lacedaemonians, 
that thofe who knew the genius of tliat people^ knew well 
that their afiions commonly contradiAed their words, and 
that they cOuld in no manner be trufted «. What idea? 
muft fuch traits as thcfe give us of the charader of the La- ' 
cedaemonians ? 

I paTs over in filence a reproach that might be mnde 
them on ftill better grounds for their barbarity to their chiir 
dren. Every year a feaft v/as celebrated in honour of Dia- 
na, and then all the children of Sparta were wjiipped lifr 
the blood ran down uppn the altars of that inbuipan god- 
defs. What brutality ! thus to lacerate the bodies pif thefe 
innocent vidims, undcr'pretence ,of accuftoraing them iq 
fupport pain ^^jthout impatience i They carried it to fucJi 

« Diod. 1. 14. p:64i. &c.; Juflin. J. 5.c. 9. ; Plut» in I.yfindr. p. 442. 
^ Diod. 1. 14. p. 646. • L. 9. n ,53, 
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excefs, that fotne were often feen to expire ia that erucl ccf- 
remony. It was performed in prcfencc of all the city, uc^ 
der the eye of fathers and mothers, who beholding their 
children all covered with blood-fores, and ready to give up 
the ghoft, exhorted them to endure* the number of lalhcs 
that were to be infli6teds without fending forth a cfy, or 
giving the leaft fjgn of pain. What name Iball we give t€> 
this pretended fortitude? 

What, moreover, fhall we fhink of that obAinate and 
cxafperated animofity with which the youth of Sparta 
fought with each other on certain days of the year? Tliey 
divided themfelves into two bands^ which repaired by difFc-' 
rent roads to a certain place before agreed upon. The 
ilgnal given, thelc ycrung people fell upon each other tooth 
and naily Jiand and foot, kicking, cuffing, ind biting with 
all their force, and evert, tearing out each otbcf^s eyes. 
" You fee theni,^' fays Paufatiias^ '* fight it deipefately, 
'' fomeiimes one >agrin{l one, fomeiimes by little bands^ 
** fometirtjes, in fine, all together, each troop making the 
*' utmofl efforts to drive back the cFther, and orertlirow it in , 
'^ the water which furrounded the field of battle c^ 

Again>-w^h3t fliall we lay of that more than inJluiaian 
courage, with which, zi Spirta, a mother received -the 
news of the death of her children flain in battle ? That 
lofs not only ^tortcd no fear, but h even caufcd a cer- 
tain joy and fktisfaSion, which (he haftened to (hew in ptf- 
blic ^ . Thefe fame women, however, teftified tbegrcateft 
dejedion and mod abjecl pufillanimity, when they faw Epa- 
Ininondas, after winning the battle of Leudtra, march ftraighc 
to Sparta. They ran up and down all in defpair, filling the 
d^ir with lamentable cries, and caufcd more diforder and 
confufion than the enemies thcmfclves '. What was th^n 
Irecome of that fcrociou?,. courage, and that barbarous 
oftentition^ with wbidi the Spartan wcrmen deiighted to 

* Cicero, TafcuJ. 1. ^. n. 14. ; Nicol. Damafcen. in excerpr. Valcl. p. 52^. j 
P lut. in Lycurg. p. 51 • ; Pauf. l. 3. c, i(\ 
« L. 3. c. 14. • h Plut. in AgcfiL p. 6i2.'; y^Iisn. var. Lift. I. la. c. 19. 
#.;X«n ph. d« reb. gcft. Gr. 1/6. p. 370. ; Pliit. in Agefil. p. 613. C. 

* ' ' ' ' - infuk 
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itfult nature on ftch ill-timed ciccafions as thofe wliich in- 
formed rhem of the \ok of their children I 

I cannot aJfo omit taking notice of that examination 
^hich they made, at Sparta, inDo the conflitutions of new- 
born children* .A« foon as a boy was born, he was carried 
into a certain plac^e where he was vifitcd by the elders of 
each tribe. If he -appeared to them to be delicate, weak, 
in a word, of a eonftitiition which did not promife, in ap- 
pearance, firiTi and vigorous healthy they condemned hiiu 
toperiih witfeouf -pity, and he was thrown dirediy into a 
<]uagmire fituat^ at the foot of the mountain Taygeta >. 

' What iias beea faid is, I think, fuificienc to prove that 
pn all ocgafion« -the Spartaias fcjem to have been bent 
to ftifle the .voi<:e. of nature and tlae cries of huma- 
Bity, oft<;n, €Ven in contradlftion to all realbn and pru- 
dence. la/efEeS', we are taught- by ejcperience, that many 
cJiildren whom . it was thought impoffible ro rear for fom^ 
days after their- birch, lu\re e^ajoyed, as they grew up, the 
fihueft arid jnoft : Jiobufl: (iare of health. Without going 
from Spartay w« have a convincing proof of this in the 
perfon of Agefilaus:. This prince, who was bdrn lame, and 
came into. the 'worid with a complexion fo feeble and fo 
delicate in appearaoce, that they had no hopes of being 
a.ble to rear hiuv; Ageiilaus notwithftapding lived four- 
icore and four y-ears; and in tli« courfepf that career, what 
fcrvices did he not render his country * ? 

The aufterity, and, if I dare call it io, the pedantry of 
the laws of LycurgUB, might make us believe that chaftity 
was one of the. principal virtues, which he had taken care to 
inculcate inco- bis i)eopJe ; but in this rcfped we Ihould he 
greatly miftaken. How aftonilhing is it to fee, that this 
famous legiflator -had not fo mucJji as tluouglu of making 
public decency and decorum refpcftable ? To what a de- 
cree muftnot the ufe of public baths, common to men and 
nvonien, have been defiru^Sive qf all modefty, b^aihfulnefs, ■ 

^ PKi't. locotit-.'v 49. J See Plut. in Aj^fil. 
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iind decency of behaviour *? and then thofc plays where 
young perfons of both fexes fought naked againft each ci- 
ther, and danced promifcuoufly in the fame condition ■ ? 
What confequences had not all this on the manners of the 
Spartan women? They wfcre vitious and diflblute to fach 
a height, that the ancients have , reproached the Spar* 
tans is IhamcfuUy diftingui(he4 by their debauchery from 
all the other people of Greece • ; debauchery, moreover, 
authorifcd by the very laws of Lycurgus. -This legiflator 
feems to have ftudied to find means of abolifliing all the 
ideas which ihould be entertained of fconjugal fidelity. 

An old man, for example, who had a young and hand- 
fome wife, might, without offending decency or the la\w, 
0fFer her to a well-made and robuft young lAan. And thi* 
old man was allowed to own and bring upas his own, the 
(phild that fptaing from that adultefy. This was not all. 
A lufty, well-lhapcd young fellow that faw another have 
a handlbnic and agreeable wife, might demand ^he hul- 
bind^s pcrmiffion to have dealings with her, under the pre- 
text of giving the ftate children, who fhould be well made 
and of good conftitution ; and a buftand was not at liberty 
to rejecft fuch a demand f. In a word, the Lacedaemonians 
mutually lent their wives with the utmoft eafe, and with* 
put the fmallcft delicacy i. Their hiftory furniflies an e- 
vcnt on this fubjed which I think Angular in its kind. 

■In the war which the Lacedaemonians declared againft 
the Mcflenians, they bound thetnfelves by the moft ter- 
rible oathS;j not to return to Sparta till they were revenged 
for the injury they had i-eceived. That war ^Irew into 
length, ani the Spartans had already been ten years before 

» Acad, des infcript. 1. 1, h. p. I32. ^ Plut. p. 47. & 4^. 

« Arift. dc rep. 1. 2. c, 9. p. 3^. Euripides givc$ the Spartan womefi the 
fpithct of A*\t^fAaifHq^ viroscupidfJli*ne appeteirtes, Androra. v. 595. Theo* 
doret reproaches them with having " been fubjcA to fatisfy thdr conftitution 
•' with whomfocver they thought good." Dc curand. Cnec» aflfeAxon» 
^eft. 10. p. 636. 
- > Xenoph. jdc rep. Lac p. 393. ; J>lut. in Lycurg. p. 49' ; in Kuma, p. 76. 

' ^icol. jpapiakcn. in excerpt, Valcf,.p. 522, 
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JSlcf&ne, ,wkh<Jl|t being any ihing farther forward!. They 
began then To apprehendiliat a longer abfencc would infen- 
fibly unpeople their city. To obviate this inconvenience, 
they took the ftrange rei^olution of fending back to Sparta, 
allthofe. who had joined, the ajmy fince their taking the 
above-memioned oath,.and to abairion to them the wives of 
the other Spirtam who were hoimd to remain befote Mef- 
fene *. Thofe who fprnng from that illegitimate com-, 
merce, were called Parthenians ; a name cxpreftye of tlie 
^ origin and eaufe of their birth/. 

The known indecency of dnefs of the . Spartan women. 
Was a natural confequenceiof the bad education they re- 
ceived, and of the little care that was taken to inf|rire them 
with thofe fentiments of modefty and refcrvc fo becoming 
iji the fex. Th'eir robes were made in fuch a manner 
that they could not move i ftep n^ithout difcovering their 
legs, and even their thighs^; ^n iminodefty exclaimed 
againft by all writers of antiquity*. Ariftotle wifely ob* 
fcrves, that the little regard • thifty had at Sparta for bathful- 
ncfs and decorum, was the fourCe of all. the diforders that 
reigned in- that city «. In the Andromache of, Euripides, 
Peleus reproaches Menelaus with being the caufe of the 
diflblute condutft of Helen by the bad education lie had givcQ 
her *. 

Thefe women however, fuch as they ^ere, governed the 
• 

• Juftm. ]. 3. e.'4.hy$ very plainly, that it was on t)ie compi^t of their 
wives who by no means agreed with fo long a widowhood, that the Spartans 
took the refolution I fpeak of. See alfo Straho, 1. 6. p. 427. & 4^8. 

' Tallin. 1. 3, c. 4. ', Diod. !. 15. p. 54. t Strabo, 1. 6. p. 417. Sc 428;; Serviu* 
adif?n«d.l. 3. v.55|» . .^^ 

f Virg. .>Eneid. 1. 1. v. 515. 320. ; Flat, p, 76. & 77. 

* See Plut. in Numa, p. 76. & 77.;- Clem. Alex, padag. 1. *. p. 233.; 
i>olkix. 1. 7. c. 13 . fegm. 55- 

" Derep. 1/1. C.9. p.3a8. 

» A6t. 3 icen. 2. veri.59^. &c. "We might cone! ade from this f3«a,- that 
the diforder of the women at Sparta was as old as themoft ancient ages of 
Greece ; and 1 am much inclined to believe it. Perhaps alfo finripides makes? 
Peleus Ij^ak on Jhatoccafion only relatively to the indecency whicb reigned 
in the manners of the Spartans when thai tragedy was compofed. However 
that may be, L^curgus is extremely blamcabIe|or not having remedied that 
^iforder, andfqrh^^Ying, MQCi^c contrary, authorifci it by his laws. 

juin4« 
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winds of their hufbatids wJfh themoft abfolutc dominion. 
They not only ruled ia their own houfcs, butalfo the whole 
ftate. The Spartans communicated to their wives the 
clofeft and moft im|x>runt.fccrcis of the ftate* They even 
did it withUefe refcrvc than thofc would converfe with their 
iiulbandson their private and domeftic affairs y. Accor- 
<lingly Ariftotlc aflerts, that it was never poffible to reform 
and regulate the manners of the Spartan women, becanfe of 
the too gseat afcendast t^ey had acquired over their huf- 
bands > : . An afcendant the. more afbonilhing, as the Spar- 
wns, like ail the Greeks, appear to have brfen fmgularly ad- 
dicted to that abominable paifion, as unnatural as oppofite 
to the. mere light of nature .s, .Yet the fex at Sparta was 
in general very beautiful ^ 

Let us film up, from all wc have faid, the gqneral and 
ruling charafier of the Lacedgempniaijs. Thefe' were, with- 
out contradiftion, the braveft, the moft warlike, the beft 
jkilled in the art-militaxy, the moft politic, the firmcft in 
their maxims, and moft conAant in their deiigns, of all the 
people of Greece:: but at the fame time they were an impe- 
rious and auftere people, deceitful, intradable, haughty, 
cruel, and perfidious, capable, in a word, of facrificing 
€;very thing -to ambition and to intereft, and holding in 
contempt the fine arts and the fciences. Accordingly Ly- 
curgus appears to have been folcly occupied with the care 
of ftrengchening their bodies, and to have entirely ncg- ' 
leftcd the forming of iheir hearts, and cultivation of 
their minds. Let us not therefore wonder that the cha- 
rafter of the Laccdapmonians, naturally rugged and auftere, 
often degenerated into ferocity; a vice which fprung 
from their cdurarion, and which alienated the good- will of 
all their allies. A people who pafled their whole lives ia 
correding or being corredbed by others «, in giving grave 

y Arift. de rfp. 1. a. c. 9. ; t>lut. in Lycurg. p. 47- 58. ; in Numa, p. 77. j 
In Agid. & Cleoin. p. 798. 
» See Plut in Lycurg. p. 50. & s\ .5 Xcnoph. de rep. Laced, p. Z9S' 

• Id. ibid.- ^ Athcn. 1. 13. P- 566. 

* See Xenoph. de rep. Laced, p. 394- '39> & 39^-1 Plut- in Lycnfg, 
p. 46. JO. ji S5' i Meurf, mifcdlan. Lac. 1. z. c. 3. 
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precepts, or receiving them from rigid cenfon, Ivho alway* 
mingled aufterity with their Jcflbnsr ; fuch a people, I fay, 
could neverconirail a mild and humane behaviour, or ren- 
der theii' private converfation agreeaWe* In l word, the 
Spartans fcem to have becnobftinately blind ta the mofl 
valuable endowments of human nature «». Such were the 
manners, fuch the genius of a people admired by all an^ 
tiquity, and proppfed by profane authors as t model of 
wifdom and virtue* 

Sparta^ moreover^ offers a very • ftriking example of the 
facility with which men run always into extremes. When^ 
by the viSories of Lyfander, the ufe of gold and filver 
was introduced into that republic, and had banilhed the 
ancient aufterity of manners, then did thefc famous Spar^ 
tans direSly abandon themfclvestaall the exeelSes of luxury 
and debauchery- The fofeeft and maft magnificent beds, 
theeafieftand moft delicate cufliiQi^s, the moft ex<iuifite, 
wines and perfumes, the niceft meats, tbe richeft and high- 
eft wrought plate, the rareft and moft fuperb tapeftry, none 
of thefe were too good for the Spartan?*-. Nothing be- 
sides con}d appcafe their infatiable cupidity. It was then 
a proverb in Greece, that gold and filver were indeed feer^ 
to enter Sparta, but no one ever faw thefe metals return. 
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ARTICLE Ii: 

Of the Athenians. 

^HfE manners of the Athenians offer the moft ftrlkirg 
and direft contraft with ihofe of the Lacedeemonians* 
It were even difficult to find a Tji'ider difference between any 
two cities, however diftant, than was in th© characler and 
common cuftoras of civil life amongll the Athenians ani 
the Lacedsemonians. Thefe two cities were neverthelels 

' Sec Arid. derep. J. 8. c, 4. 
-« See Athen. 1. 4 p. Mi. "^ M^J. ; M«t. in Agid. Zn CiccJm, p 1^6'. ^■ 
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near enough neighbours, and made equally a part of one 
and the fame nation. But by fo much as mens adions and 
even their thoughts, if we may fay fo, were conftrained 
and limited at Sparta, by fo much vrere they free and in^ 
dependent at Athens* In a ^ord, tfaefe two repnblics 
were aftaatcdby views altogether oppofite, and by prin- 
ciples entirely different. The reader will foon fee a very 
plain proof of this, in the few details whicb I iball give of 
the manners and cuftoms of the Athenians* 

An Athenian was free to feed, clothe, and lodge* himlelf 
as he would. He was aUo at liberty to give himfelf to any 
art orfcience that he thought proper. . In fine," the choice 
of his occupations was not r^;ulated or rcftrained by any 
law. He might pafs his time in the manner that appeared 
to him the mod convenient, provided it wa$ not in abfolute 
idlenefs. In this refpe^t Athens and Lacedemon thought 
very differently of the private life and daily employments 
bf their citizens. We have feen, that Lycurgus bad forbi4 
the Spartans tp apply to any. mechanic art, to bufy theni- 
felves with any domeftic oeconomy, and even to cultivate 
the fciences. By this means he had impofed the hard ne* 
teffity of paiEng the greateft part of their lives in idlenefs 
and want of work. Solon, more enlightened than Lycur- . 
jgus, had, on the contrary, been fcnfiblc, that floth and tod 
inuch leifure are more to be feared than all the vices that 
can reign in a ftate. It was to preyeiit the introduAion of 
thofe that he appointed the Areopagus to watch the private 
conduft of the inhabitants of Athens, and to take cognlfancc 
of the means which individuals employed for their fubfift- 
ence. This legiflatof had even ordained puniftinients for 
thofe who {hould pafs their lives in entire idlenefs ^ . 

The tfteOi of a police fo wife and fo attentive, was the 
flouriftiing at Athens of the fine arts, pf nianufaaurea, of 
commerce, of navigation) fciences, eloquence, in fhort, of 
all the kiibwledge which can advantageoufly diflingiiifh a na- 

l Plut. iu Lycurgi p. 54 ; in Sdton. p. 90. E.; in Apophthegm. Lac. p. 
Am.C, 
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lion. Bat at the fame time, the great riches introduced 
into Athens by arts and commerce, produced the fame ef- 
fefls that they have always produced amongft all nations. 
I )lvQ.uld fay ap exc^fSve inclination for pageantry, luxury, 
pnd magnificence, joined to an extreme love of pleafure and 
fenfuality. Athens, aftpr iioloQ^s time, very fgon became a 
voluptuous city, and its inhabitants yielded Dut too readily to 
the allurements of fenfual pleafure. 

Th« tables of rich and opulent perfons were ferved with 
exquifite luxury. The exteplive cpmmerce of the Athenians 
ienabled them, a^ Xenophon remarks, to live voluptuonfly, 
and to procure all the delicacies which foreign countries 
cpuld then fupplys:. . We mufl however do juftice to this 
people. It appears, that, in general, the Athenians were ra- 
ther dainty and dpligaie, than addi(fted to gluttony and 
drunKennefs. I do not find in antiquity, thjt they were 
,ever taxed with committing cxcefles in eating, an4 drinking ; 
we can even affert, that the common people were fober 
and frOg^l >». Let us fay further, that amopg the Athenians 
the grcateft feftal pleafure confifted in a flow of learned, 
fprightly, and polite converfation, as agreeable, in a word, 
as ufeful and intercfting- The banquet of Plato and that of 
Xenophon give us a model of the ordinary taljle-talk of the 
Athenians, and it is thus that they prevented the two ex- 
tremes of licentious mirth and irkfonxe wearinef?, which/ 
prefide but too often atmoft long meals. 

To the charms of converfation, the Athenians added, in 
their repafts, that of liftening to the recital of fome .poetical 
performance, or of hearing fome fkilful mufician fing, ac- 
companied with Iiis lyre;, often even they introduced 
male .and' female dancers into their banquetting-rpom. 
Mufic and dancing, among thefe people, made one of the 
principal and moft ufual entertainments at their fcafts. For 
the reft, we know, that the women, did not eat with the 

« De rep. Athen p. 4C5. 

b SeePotter Archeolog. I.4.C iS.p.743.; Ca&ubon.innot.ad Athcn,I.a. 
C.8. 
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men *, and that fupper was the favourite meal of the A- 
thenians ^. Let us add, that they eat crowned with flowers, 
and lying upon beds'. 

The Athenians were very magnificent and curious in their 

drefs. They wore long robes of linen extremely fine, dyed 

purple or other precious colours*. Beneath thefe robei 

they had tunics of various forms and kinds ». Their fingers 

were loaded with jewels and rings of great price. They 

wore magnificent girdles, rich and elegant bufkins •. ' T^^ei^ 

hair was very artfully arranged, curled, and laid back round 

the forehead by hooks of gold, made in the form of graff- 

ioppersp. For the reft, it does not appear, that the Athenians 

were in ufe to cover their heads, or that they wbre any 

thing that could fei-ve for that purpofe 9. This luxury and 

magnificence of drefs extended even to the flaves. .Xeno- 

phoh tells us, that a citizen of Athens could fcarce be at 

all diftinguilhed from a flave by the richnefs of his cloa thing, 

or by any other external mark '. 

We have feen, in the fecond part of this work, that an- 
ciently the Greeks went always armed. The Athenians 
were the firft who renounced that barbarous and ferocious cu- 
ftom. From the time that they believed public fafety and 
tranquillity well eftablilhed in their ftate, they ceafed to go 
continually girded with a fword, and no longer wore it, ex- 
cept when going to war ' . 

The ladies of Athens were very careful of their drefs, 
and commonly employed the whole morning in it. Their 
toilette confifted of numerous a^ tides. They made ufe of 
paint, and of all fuch drugs as they imagined proper to 
cleanfcand beautify the Ikin. They took alfo great care of 
their teeth, blackened their eye- brows, and applied red to 

» Sec Lucian, Plutarch, &c. * Plat. Xen. Plut. &c. 

' Potter Archeolog. 1.4. c.^0. 

« Thucydid. 1. r. p. 6. n. 6.; Clem. Alex. Pedag. 1. ». p. 233.; Athcn.U 
12. p. 5'2. 
" Al\icx\. loco cit.\ Plato in Hippia, p. 255. • Plato, ibid ► 

p Thucydid. Clem. Alex. Athen, lococit, 
« See Lucian in Anacharfi, n. 16. 
' Dc rep, Athen. p. 403. / THucydid. 1. 1, p. 6- n. 6. 
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their lips. The art of compofing head-drcffes, was their 
principal occupation. They employed the moft precious ef- 
fences in perfuming their hair, which they commonly dyed 
black or fome other colour, and then arranged in various 
curls by means of hot irons. A part of it was laid back and 
difpofed upon the forehead, the reft was fuifered to flow 
loofe, and play negligently upon the Ihoulders. The drefs^ 
of the legs and feet of the Athenian ladies was alfo extreme- 
ly neat and elegant. As to their cloaths, they were com* 
pofed of extremely light and fine fluffs. They took care to 
have their robes always clofe upon the bofom, and that they 
fliould advantageoufly fhew the Ihape *. 

We do not find with all this^ that the women of Athens 
were €ver reproached in antiquity with the fame indecency 
of drefs, the fame depravation of manners,, or the fame ambi^ 
tion as the women of Sparta. As t© this laft article, efpecially, 
it does not appear, that the Athenian women had aiiy influ- 
ence in the government of theftaie. They lived, in gene- 
ral, very retired in their apartments, fcarce ever appearing 
in public, and without having any free communication with 
men, a cuftom which had place amongft moft of the people 
^of Greece. 

I have Ihewn elfewhere, that, amongft the Athenians, the 
external architefture of their houfes could not have^ any 
great appearance or fplendor-. But in the infide, they 
were .highly finiftied and very voluptuous. The rich fparcd 
nothing to procure themfelves, in that refpcift, all the con- 
veniencies and all the ornaments poiUble. They had large 
gardens within their walls, difpofed in the mofb commodi- 
ous manner for the different bodily exercifes, fuch as wreft- 
ling, running, &c. in which the Athenians greatly employed 
themfclves. They had alfo bathing-rooms, with all that 
belonged to them neceflary for refining upon that pleafure «. 
The tafte which the Athenians had for painting, fculpture, 
and, in general, for all the arts of luxury and delight, does 
not permit us to doubt, that their apartments were furnilhed 

* Ludan. Amor. n. 39. & 40, 

■ Supra, book?, c. 3- P. 87. * Xenc)ph. dc rep. AUieo. p. 405. 
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with piftiires, ftatues, and rich vefiels* We know alfo, that 
pare of the luxury and fumptuoufilcfsof thefe people confift* 
ed in the beajcy and richnefs of the beds and of the 
cirpets which they fpread upon their- floors andthek* feats. 
Although the marine was the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants of Athens, and mdn of all ranks took upon them 
to handle the oar y, yet was this people by no means affeded 
with that roughnefs Which feamen are generally accufcd of. 
On the contrary, nothing is more celebrated in antiquity, 
than the politenefs of the Athenians : A politenefs which 
reached even to the dregs of the people. The Atticifm dif- 
tinojuirtied the inhabitants of Athens, as much as the urbani- 
ty did afterwards diftinguifh the inhabitants of Rome. I 
own, however, that it is difficult to find that politenefs and 
that delicacy of tafte fo boafted of, in thofe obfcenitiei 
which were continually heard in the theatre rf Athens. 
The comedies of Ariftophanes are fall of grofs images, 
which amongft us the moft impudent aild diffolute inan 
would be alhamed of. I (hall fay the fame of thdfe bitter 
i-ailleries, of thoTe grofs and iadecent fallies which were ut- 
tered in the public aflemblies. Nothing it more diflant 
from the idea which we muft naturally form of politenefe, 
'than the m'annei- in which ^fchin^s and Demofthenes treat 
each other in th-eir harangues^ 'They inte change the moft 
atrocious abufe. I fliould think , moreover, that thefe faults 
may be attributed to the fortn of government of Athens. 
■' Tn republics men eafily agree to look upon unbounded 
headlong liberty as the moft preciouis attribute of humanity. 
They ufually make perfefl: cfquality -confiff in unlimited 
freedom of fpeech. This fentiment always imprints on 
republican fpirits a certain afperity which muft neceflarily 
affect the manners* 

I have already told the reader*, that there were few towns 
in Greece Where the tafte for pleafure was more lively than 
^t Athens. They were paffionately fond of feafting, hunt- 
fug, mufic, dancing, and particularly of theatrical reprefen- 

y Xenaph. d^ rep. Athpn. p. 404^ 
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cations. The. Athenians had alfb other forts of public fpe<s- 
tadcs. Thefe were the parades and religious proceffioni 
which on- tertain days of the year were made with great -cb* 
rtmony, pomp, and magnificence. The gay youth of A-* 
thens had alfo their particular taftes> as is ufual in all rich 
and opulent cities ; they were fond of fplcndid ftolics, of 
uncommon kinds of dogs, of having fine horfes and manjf 
at them ; of keeping courtefans ind female dancers «. *r}id 
childi-en of Pififtratus were accafed of introducing into A^ 
thens a tafte for debauchery and libertinifin*. * The conr* 
tefans however were in great tavour in the time of ^olon ^ 
ic was, to fpeak ctf it by the by, the only idea the Atheitiahi 
had- of gallantry. For never did the Greeks kno^ real 
love, nor any thing belonging to it. Their hearts and niinds 
wercf abfolutely abandoned to that deteftstble paffion -fo 
totally oppofite to the tafte for- women'*,, with whom, be- 
fides, the men lived not in domeftic fociety. 

We muft allow, however^ that notwithftanding the dif- 
orders of the youth, inevitable in great cities, decency of 
manners and public deoofum were very much refpeAed at 
Athens. A citizen who had been feen to enter a tavern td 
eat and drink, was difhonoured for ever. No more was ne* 
ceflary to caufe a fenator to be baniftied from the Areopa- 
gus 4. An archon convifted of being drunk, was for the 
firft time condemned to a heavy fine, and in cafe of relapfe, 
was puniftied with death «. Hiftory has even handed down 
two remarkable examples of the refpect which the Athenians 
had for public decency and modefty. In the war which 
Philip King of Macedon carried on againft them, one of 
his couriers was feized. They read all the letters he carried, 
except thofe which Queen Olympia the wife of Philip had 

« See Plut. in Alcibiad.; Athen. 1. la. p. 53*. 

• A then. ibid. Pifiltratus was cotemporary with Solon. 

^ Athenl. 13. P- 569. 

« See Hcrodot. 1. 1. n.j35.; Plut. in Solon, p. 79. in Themift. et Aldbfad. 
pajjim>\ Ciccio Tufcul. Quaeft. I. 4- n.33.j Lucian paffim.; Athcn. 1. 13. 
p. 564, & 6dIv; Mcnag. in not. ad Diog. Laert. 1. 1. o. 55- p. 32. 

«• Athen.1.13. p. 566. 

« Dlog, Laert. in Solon* 1. 1. n. 57- j -Pollux, 1. 8. c. 9 fegm,S9. 

wrote 
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wrote him. Thofe the Athenians fcnt back to that prince 
with the feals unbroken, being flopped from opening them 
by the confideratioa of the refpeft which is due to the fe- ' 
crets which may be between hulband and .wife f. . The fame 
Athenians having ordered, that ftrift fearch Ihould be made 
after the prefents which Harpalus, by order of Philip, had dis- 
tributed to the orators of the city, they did not permit 
the tioufe of Callicles, who was then newly married, to be 
fcarched, and that out of rcfped for his fpoufe, who was 
then lodged there ». 

1 forgot to put in the number of the common plcafures 
of the Athenians, that of their walks, the chief delight of 
which always confifted in the charm's of . converfation- I 
fliall moreover remark, that what we call play in our days, 
was fcarce known at all to the ancients ; and that is a very 
notable difference between their manners and ours. Their 
. walks, and their various bodily exercifes, ferved them in 
\ place. of it. Befides, as I have faid, they did not live with 
the ladies. 

As to the particular occupations of the Athenians, they 
cannot have failed of them. Commerce alone to which 
they were, greatly addided, fuiEced to fill up a great part 
of their time. A good deal too was employed in foliciting 
and conducing thei^ affairs ; for thefe people were fond of 
' chicane and law-fuits * . They were obliged, bcGdes, to carry 
on intrigues to pay their court, and to inftruft themfelves in 
the private and public interefts of the ftate, fince every ci- 
tizen of Athens had a ihare in the government of the repu- 
blic. For this reafon it is, that eloquence was fo highly 
hoaoured amongft this people. It was eloquence that led 
the way to the higheft offices, that ruled in the affemblics, 
in a word, that decided every thing, and gave an almoft fove- 
reign power to thofe who poflefTed the talent of fine fpeaking. 
To the ftudy of rhetoric, the Athenians ufually .joined that of 
pWlofophy, and under that denomination we ought to com- 

/ 

' Plut. in Demofth. p. S98. « Id. ibid. p. 85?- 

^ See the wafps of ^riftopbaaes^ znA Calauboa. in Athen. ]. 14 c. i?. p. 9^0. 

onfr 
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prife all the fciences which compofe or have anyrelation to 

it- 
Furthermore, though the education and way of living at 

Athens was io different from chofe of Sparta, the Athenians 
were not eflemially lefs brave or lefs warlike than the Spar- 
tans. The battles of Marathon, of Salamin, and of Platca, 
without mentioning a number of other very memorable ac- 
tions, are teftimonies of the bravery and magnanimity of 
the Athenians fufRciently authentic to make it needlefs to 
infift upon it. They arp perhaps the only nation in the u- 
niVerfe who, according to the remark of Athenaeus, clo- 
thed in purple, and decked in all the ornaments of drefs, 
have beaten and difperfed formidable armies ^ Glory had 
the fame efFed on the minds of the Athenians, that di- 
fdpline produced in thofe of the Spartans. For never people 
had more of a fenfe of honour, or were more greedy of glory 
and of praife, than were the Athenians. 

If there was the greateft oppofition between the manners 
of the Athenians and thole of the Lacedasmonians, there 
was, if the expreffion may be allowed, ftill more between ' 
the eflence of their genius and of their charader. Cruel- 
ty was the ruling propenlity of the Spartans, mildnefs was 
in general the ground of the charafter of the Athenians. 
The difference between them, in this refped, is eafily feen 
in the manner of treating the ilaves araongft each of the 
two people. I have already fhewn to what excefs of out- 
rage the Spartans were carried againft their ilaves. The 
Athenians, on the contrary, treated them with great hu- 
• inanity. Their condition was infinitely more gentle at A- 
thens than in any other ciiy of Greece ^. They had an ao. 
tion againfl their mafters on account of outrage and ill 11. 
fage». If the faft was proved, the m after was obliged to 
fell his flave, who, while tlte procefs depended, might re- 
tire into an afylum deflined to fccure him from all vio- 
lence «. The liberty of which the Athenians were fo jea- 

» Athen.l. 12. p. 512. 

^ Demofth. Philipp. 3. p. 3^3. 1 Athen. 1. 6. p. a66. & 267. 

■ Plut. de fupeilUt. p. i66, in Thef. p. 1 7, ; Pollux. 1. 7. c^a. legm. 13. 

lous^ 
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\qx»^ was not interdi^ed ta the (laves. They coq}d puf« 
chafe their freedom in fpite of their mafters, when ooce 
ibejhad ninafled' the fum which the Iaw*had fixed fot that 
purpofiS ■, It was not even unufual for a patron who was 
£ontei}t with the ferviccs of his fiave, to giyc him hi& liber- 
ty for reward. 

. The humanity of the Athenians ext;jended even to beads. 
Plutarch relates^ on this fubjetS^ a iingular fa<fl which is 
# ftrQng ipftance of the general good nature of this peo- 
pie. When the conftruftion of the temple* named Hecaton- 
fe4fOn was finiflied, the Athenians ordained, that all 
,lh^ beafts of burthen Ihould be fet *t liberty ihax had been 
pinployed iij that woilc, and that they ffliould be faffered 
.to feed at pleafure in the beft paftures for the reft of their 
Jifc. A mule whp conformably to that ordinance h*d been 
•Jeft at full liberty, coming of its own accord to prefcnt it- 
felf to work,' and heading. thofe who 4r^w the carriages 
.iqr the citadel, the people charmed with that aAion, made 
j^ 4^cree that the mule ihould be particularly taken care of, 
an4 fed at the expenfe of the public •. 
. Tbefe Iketches, as I faid juft now, do honour to the cha- 
rafter of the Athenians, and prove, that a great fund of 
.mildnefs and good nature reigned in the minds of ttispeo- 
' iple. But we might cite others which equally (bew, that, 
.09 m,any occafions, the Atheni ans forgot tliefe principles of 
.humanity, and gave themfelves up to themoft cruel exoeffes 
.that rage and giddy fury could infpire. What Ihall we 
.thii^k^ for inftance,^ of the barbarity with which they put 
. u> 4cath the heralds fent by Darius to fummon them to fub- 
.naif to his dominion p? On th^t occafion, they violated 
equally the rights of nations acd thofe of humanity. What 
jiame alfo ftijijl. we give to the fury with which the Athe- 
.nians condemned to death ten of their generals, wbocpuld 
.Jbe reproached with no other crime than having neglcfted, 
after avifiory at fea, to ftop to pick up the floating bodies 

» Phut, in Cafin. ft«a. i. fcen. a- 
• In Gatonc, pr3^. See alfo de folcrt, animal. p.97c% 
.' f Sec Herodot. I. 7, n. 133, 

of 
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of their foldiprs, that they might purfue the enemy with 
more ardour, and finifti his entire defeat «»? I eould ftill 
touch upon^ther fafts as dilhonourable for the Athenians j 
fuch, for^anjple, as the equally unjuft and cruel manner 
o{ condemning Socrates to death. This judgment will iA 
all ages be a blot that all the luftre of their glorious ac^ 
tions will never be able to efface. Such an infamy can only 
be attributed to that inconftancy and ^ckjenefs which prq* 
fided for the moft part oyer all the proceedings of the Athe- 
nians, and rendered tliis people fufceptible of all irapret 
iions* 

* It is cejtaili, that the Athenians in general had as Inucji 
\vit as any people ever had; but, if we may be allowed td 
fay it, they had too ihuch of h, iind to ftteh ^ degree as to 
outruH their judgment. They were not enough on tlieif 
guard agaiM their imagination, wliich often darried them 
beyond all juft bounds. Hence comes their Angular in* 
clinatioti for fables and chimeras. They ^^ere extretnely 
fond of hearing them, provided they were gracefully pre* 
fented, and delivered with wit. To this ta^tefor fingulai* 
and extraordinary fa6b, is commonly attributed, atid with 
a good deal df reafon, a great part of the tales \Vhieh He^ 
rodotUs has fown in his hiftory* He knew the Atheiiians^ 
and fought to pleafe them* In that view, he has been lefs 
delicate and lefs fcrupulous in thd choice of fadls than pro- 
bably he )Vould have been, without that defire of being 
read and admired by a people iiatuf ally fond of the marvel- 
lous and of the extraordinary. Do we ftot alfO know that 
Dcmofthcnes was more than once obliged to have recourfe 
to fu(ih like artifices to catch the attention of his audience, 
and that at times when no kfs thaii the fafety of their coun- 
try was at llake ? 

To define the Athenians in few words, they were a 
mild, humane, and beneficent pebplr, magnanimous, ge- 
nerous, moft brave and moft warlike, having befides great 
talents for commerce and fea-affairs ; but at the fame lime 

^ Diod. 1. 13. p. (>iz. &c. ; Valcr. Maxim. K i . c/ 1. extern, n. 8. ; yennph. 
de rcb. geft. Grace. 1. J. relates this feft a little differently. 

Vol. III. G g « light. 
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Eght, touchy, and capricious, Kot-Headca, hatigh'ty, ancf 
inconftant ; polite, moreover, and delicate in poiht of de- 
corum, the times of which I fpeak being confi*ered, fen* 
fual and voluptuous, taken up with a fine pi£!u%,.a beauti- 
lul ftatue, paflionately fond of fpcSades, lovers of thd 
fbiences and fine arts in every kind and branch * curious; 
in a word, of news, and very talkativcy fprightly, humo»- 
rous, fond of drollery and jefts, of quick flings, and ex- 
preffing themfclves with the moft exquifite tafte and deli- 
cacy ; having produced bcfiidcs many men of wit afs-briHiant 
^s folid, and many great and fublime geniufes* 

ARTICLE m. . 

Of the plays or game J cf the Greeks* 

T Should think I omitted an article effential tp the -know- 

ledge of the manners of the Greeks, if I did not fay 

fbmething 6f the different plays cftabliftied very anfciently 

among thefe people. It is known, that by the term plays 

or games we are to underftand thofe great and magnificent 

/peAacles^ where many bands of combatants: difputcd tte 

prize in the irarious bodily exercififcs which made tfee fab^ 

}t& of the plays I fpeak of^ There was a rcocfidentble 

number of them eftablilhed in fevcral parts of Greece- but 

the moft folemn were the Olympic, the Pythian^ the Ne- 

maean, and the Ifthmian games. Thefe forts (^ feftivals 

teerc continued for many days. I Ihall not dwell upott 

.the whde apparatus ^nd all the ceremonies obferved there^ 

nor enumerate all the diffcrcni combats, fuch as the wrcft- 

ling, the pancratium, or mixed combat, the bo^^ing, the 

.tace, the quoits,- &Ci in which they ^re exefdied. My 

bufinefs is only to confider the end and motives of tbe 

: cftablilhment of thefe games. 

Ihave already remarked elfeWhere,- that it .was cuftom*' 
try amorigft almoft all civilifed people, to eftabliOi feffivals 
and contrive public diverlions^ to qualify the fatigue and 

laffitude 
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jiaifitude /which muft be the confequence. of continual ap- 
plication to work; or to remedy the lingering irkfomencft 
inevitably and neceflarily attached to a li^c of conftant 
idlenefs,. - But the Icgiilators juftly perfuaded that the mul- 
litude were tod much the flaves of fenfe, and too little en- 
lightened to be able to find fufficient recreation in intelr 
lefiual amufipments only, endeavoured to rouie and divert 
them by fenfible and ftrikiiig objefts. In this view, they^ 
thought, in all times, of diverting the people by fubjcijb 
proportioned to their nnderftanding and taftc ; I mean by 
fpcftacles, whofe outward ftiow (hould flrike the fenfes and 
produce ftrong irapreiSons. But we alfo fee, that moft le- 
giflators gave their attention ai the fame time to the means 
of rendering thefe forts of 'diverfion« uieful and profits- 
able. . 

Thefe two motives are cafily difcovered in the eftablilh- 
xnent of the games of Greece. Tbofe who inftituted them, 
htA not folely regarded the pleafure and amufeqjent of thp 
.multitude. They had mingled, vom thefe eltablifhments^ 
wiews.of very wife and refinetl policy. Greece is in gene- 
ral a pretty hot' country. We know that the temperature 
of fuch climates commonly renders the body foft and effq- 
iBinate^ By annexing ideas of the greateft glory to tke 
fucceeding in exerpifes, which demand great force and ad*- 
drefs, it was defigned to render the body more pliant^ 
ftronger, and more vigorous than it commonly is in hot 
countries. . They wanted tfeus early to prepare the youth 
for the painful toils of war^ and at tbe fame time to ma^e 
them fit-«ef to carry arms. By means of tbe exercifes I fpeak 
of, the young people wpre accuftomed to fatigue from their 
infancy, anjd were thus rendered more firm, more warlike, 
more lAtrepid, and more dexterous, efpecially in combats 
where ftnength of body and addrefs generally decided the 
viflory, as they did in ancient times; becaufe, the ufe of fire- 
arms being unknown, they were commonly obliged to ap- 
proach very near. The advantages which the Greeks drew 
from the different exercifes to which they were enured from 
their infancy, appeared fenfibly in the wars which they 
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had to maintain againft the Periians. With a handful of 
men, they defeated innumerable armies. Herodotus prc^ 
tends, that one fingle Greek maintained his ground againft 
ten Barbarians'. This great hiftorian farther obfcrves, 
that thofe who fignalifed themfelves the moft in the battles 
of Marathon^ of Salamis, and.PIatea, had almoft all of them 
gained the prizes in the games I have fpoke of f . 

Let us alfo remark, with what addrefs the inftitutors of 
thefe games had found the art of exciting that noble emu- 
lation, and that generous ardour for glory, which are, and 
always w^ll be, the beft rampart and firmeft fupport of a 
ftate. In, the origin, the. conquerors received for their 
whole reward only a fimple crown of wild olive at the Olym- 
pic games, of laurel at the Pythean, of green fmallage (a 
kind ofparfley) at the Neme^an, and of dry fmallage at 
the Ifthmian games «. The authors of thefe cftabliftimcnts 
had defigned to inculcate, that honour alone, and not a for- 
did intereft, ought to be the end and reward of viftory. We 
may judge what might be performed by a people accuftom- 
cd to be condofted by fuch principles. Tygranes, one of 
the principal ofScers of the troops of Xerxes, hearing talk 
of what were the prizes of the Grecian games, turned to- 
wards Mardonius, who commanded in cliief the whole army 
of that monarch, and, ftruck with aftoniftiment, exclaimed, 
-<* Heavens I with what mpn are you going to engage ! 
♦^ infenfible to intereft, they combat only for glory.** An 
exclamation full of fcnfe and judgment, whofe force and 
truth was unfelt by Xerxes «. 

In fine, the principal motive, and that which we (hould 
moft admire in the eftablifhment of the games I have fpoke 
of, was the opportunity which thefe fpeftacles afforded all 
the inhabitants of the different cities of Greece of feeing ' 
each other,, and continuing afTembled for fome time in the 
fame places. It was^ in cfreft, the part of prudence and 
found policy, to procure thefe people all poflible means of ; 



' L.9. n. 6r. f L. 9.n. 104. 

» Joarn. dcs fcav. Fevricr ;75i< p. i \J^ 
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-uniting. The Greek nation, compofcd of a multitude of 
little tlates jealous and envious of each other, had need, 
for their prefervatipn, of fome common centre where 
all its inhabitants might often find themfclvcs united and 

. mingled indifferently witK the moft perfeft equality. This 
is what happened in thefe games, whither repaired an in- 
credible number of fpcclatbrs from all parts of Greece. 
By this concourfe was formed, without any apparent affe^Tia- 
tifen, a fort of bond of correfpondence, and, if one may 
call it fo, a fort of confraternity, amongft the citizens of 
all the different Grecian cities. Too m4ny ocpafions there- 
fore could not be contrived for their being together,* and 
feeing each other familiarly. I have already made the re*- 
mark in fpeaking of the eftabliftiment of the council of the 
Amphyftions «. , 

But the inftitution of public games was ftill more pro- 
per to operate fuch a union and concord as I have fpoke 
of. The diverfions which they partook of at Olympia, 

•and the other places where thefe games were celebrated, 
naturally difpofed the minds to good humour and gaiety. 
They had daily occafion to fee and converfe with each 
other. It even often happened, that this familiarity and 
habitual commerce engaged many citizens of different re- 
publics to join in the bonds oi hofpitality. It is thus that 
they could without any formalities treat in a friendly manner 
of "the reciprocal interefts of each community. The Greeks 
at thefe times appeared to be, in a manner,, inhabitants of 
one and the fame city. They offered in common the fame 
ficrifices to the fame gods, and participated the fame plea- 
fures/. By this means they obtained the calming of 

• grudges and terminating of quarrels, by ftifling animofiiics. 
They had fair oportunities, in thefe grand affcmblies, of 
effacing thofe popular prejudices which are often kept up 
only for want of knowing the nation againft whom a pre- 
judice is conceived. 

« See part 2. book i. chap. 3. art. X. 
f $ccStrabo,1.9. p,64a. 

Adi 
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Add it this> that, during all the tim^ of theft fp^acles^ 
there. Avas a general fufpcniion of arms throughout all 
Greece^ that they might afift at them with more tranquillit j 

^ and (atisfa^on. Theii all hoftilities ceafcd, and cverj 

* movenient of war M^as interrupted «• It is <jafy to perceive 
how much fuch a euflom imiil have oontiibuted to bring 
about a union of hearts^ and cefTation Q|f troubles and d|vi- 
fions. The celebration of the games, by rcftoring peace 
and tranquillity fpr a time, readily difpo&d their ^liiids 
to fecure the advantages of them irrevocably. We re- 
gard the inftitution of the games of Greece in every re- 
iped as a mafterpiece of policy and prudence. 
. It is true, that in after times this eftabliihment, io v^ifely 
fCQntrived, degenerated greatly from itf i^mitiye inftitution, 
and even gave room for ftrange abufes. The idea x^i 
jFendering themfelves ufeful to their country, and forming 
cbemfelves to the life and handling oCarms by bodily ex- 
crcifes, 'dirap|)eared. The Athletes made a profeffion a- 
.part, which from thenceforth devoted their talents to the 
ienfelefs delire of acquiring a vain-glory, and honours as 
fteril as frivolous. They entered the lifts only as a/ftora 
in a fpeftacle, to make ibow of their ftrength or addreft, 
and attraft the applaufe of the public by diverting it. They 
carried the exercifes beyond all bounds, and pufiiedthe 
excefs fo far as to be continually in danger of lofing their 

. lives, or being crippled for the reft of their days •, Then 
might he juftly applied to the games of Greece that bon 
niot fo boaftcd amongft the ancients : **If it fe ferioufly and 
^' in good earneft tliat ye fight, ye do not do enough ; but 
'^ if it is only in jeft and JFor amufement, ye do too much.'* 
Let us remark further, that fuch fpedaclcs were only fit to 

.familiarife the fpedators with violence and inhumanity. 
Thefe combats muft nr ceffarily leave upon the mind im^ 
prcfiions of cruelty and barbarity, the confequences of which 
axe always extremely to be feared *. 

It 
» Thucyd. 1. 5. n. 49- ; Plut. in Lyctirg. p. 54. C. ; Panlin. 1. 5. c. ao. 

• SeeLucian.inAnacharfi. 

♦ There » a celebrated nation In EuuDpc* which is rcprotcbed witfia 

certain 
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• It happefi^d alfi>, that the people taking too great a taflb 
for that kind of amufemtat, wctit fo far as to negleft for 
it their own proper affairs. They pafled the time in feeing 
the fet combat* of the Athletes; who iaceffantly- repeated 
ihekr ekercifes^' that they might appear with more fuc- 
cefs in the public and folemn garnet. The ambition of* 
icairying the paim became at laft a general and nnivcrfal 
wiadnefs* They defpifed the ftudy of the moft ufefol and 
neceffafiry arts, to occupy themfelves entirely in ufelefs 
trials 6f ikilh The.tafte for gymnaftics was a kind of 
epidemic malady which fprcad over all Greece. Gluttony 
and dfunbennefs fdon joined that depravation of man^ 
Hers. Thef€ vicfes became, fo to fpeak, the particular 
iippeftdage of the Athletes. Thofc ^vho priginally had 
addi^aed thcnrfelves to that profeflion, regarded frugality 
«s the moft proper means for preferving their ftrcngth 
and addrcfs^ttey litfCd only on nuts, dry figs, and cheefe •'• 
•This too auitefe regimen difpleiafed the mafters of th^ 
•Ms, who rofeinfenfibly throughout Greece, and formed 
« length a particular profeffion. They permitted tlici^ 
tpupil$ the ufe of flefti* The moft folid and fiicculent, 
-fuch; in a word, as afforded the ftroBgeft and moft abuiK 
<latit - nouriihment, was preferred vy all other aliments s 
itein fcarce be conceived to what eiccefs the Athletes car- 
'ried their voracity in the latter timd^s. Hiftory fays, that 
Milo Crotonienfis was not yet fatisfied after having ^it 
•twenty minae of flefti *, and a^ much bread, and dranjc three 

. 4:ertain raggednefs, Ittxx^ even fay a cettato ferocity in thcrr maimers ana 
eondud : may not one attribute the ptnicuJar fpirit which r^gns in xha . 
nation 1 fpeak of; to the taile the people hayc prelerved for fpedacle^ of 
gladiators? 
«> Plin. I.a3.fea. 65.p. 3i;S.; Pauf. 1. 6. c. 7. ; A. Com. CeifttS, K4.C.6.1 

' Diog. Lacrt. 1. 8. fegm. i». . • 

\ * JuttrtsfuprttlaUdaii, . . • * 

• The twenty minas of flefti amount* to more than i4pout}ds Paris wdgBt, 
and the congii of wine to ten pints and about a chopin of the fame mcafurc f. 
The ftory which the ancients tell us of the bull of four years old that Milo 
eat all up in a day, after ha\fing carried it upon his fhoulders the length of a 
ftadiuQi, may, I think, be regarded as an Mle fable. Aihen . I. 10. c. %. p. 41^. 

•f Set tbt tM at the €nd of the frfi dijjertation, 

con^i 
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congii of Tnnc '. Another of thcfe Athletes eat to the rate 
of fourfcore cakes a-day «. This fort of people at that 
time made a part of their fuperiority over other meli con« 
fill in a monftrous and exceflive voradty '. 

Then alfo difappeared that difintereftednefs fo purc^ fo 
nohle, and fo abfolme, which had originally animated the 
combatants. At firft only a fimple crown of laurel had 
been allotted to the conquerors for their reward. In the 
end, the privilege of being fed at the public expenfe was 
"granted to fuch of the Athletes as had been vidloriouff. 
They were not long of abufing it, even fo far as to be* 
come a great burthen upon the cities and upon the people* 
This abufe appeared fo heavy to Splon, that he thought 
himfelf obliged to remedy it, and reduce the penfions of 
the vidorious Athletes. He afiigned only 500 drachmas to 
ihofe who had Carried the prize in the Olympic games, one 
hundred 10 thofe who had been crowned at the Ifthmian 
games, and fo of the others in proportion f . This legif* 
lator found that it was Ihameful to give fuch fums to 
mere wreftlers, whijch it were much more juft and more 
ufeful to employ in maintaining and rewarding the 
children of thofe who had fallen fword-in-hand in- the fer* 
vice of their country *. To jadge of the juft contempt 
the Athletes had fallen into, we muft hear Euripides. ** A- 
*' mongft the infinite evils ^hich reign in Greece,'^ faid this 
famous poet, " there is none more pernicious than the pro- 
'* feffion of the Athletes j tor, in the firft place, they are in- 
" capable of conduft. How, in effeft, ihall a man fubjed 
** to his palate and become a (Tare to his belly, how can he 
'*^ procure a fund fufficient for the itibfiftence- of his fa- 
'* miiy? Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is to 
'* endure poverty by fuiting themfelves to fortune ; for 
'* having no foundation of good principles, hardly do they 

^ Athtp.lococH. 

« Theocrk. Idyll. 4. . ' 

' ' See Athen. 1. lo. c. *. j ' cf Gfalen. de ^igttoft . pu \t 1. 1. 1. %. 
« Plttt. is Solon, p. 91. ; Dxog. Lacrt. 1. x. fcgm. $$. »> Id. IWid. 
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V change their charaftcr ; even in difgrace. , I cannot/* 
continues Euripides, " approve ,the cuftom of the Greeks 
'* of formiiflgnuipcrous aflfeniblies to^honpur fuch frivolous 
" diyeffions* For let one of them excel in- wreftling, 
^^ let him be.iiimble in the race>' let him Hnow ho\^ to 
'* throw a quoit, of apply a vigorous blow on the jaw of 
** his antagonift, what is his country the better of thefe 
*' fine talents, or of the honour he gains by them? Will 
*' he repuHe the eneOiy by the force of his quoit, or put 
*' him to flight by exercifing,himfelf in the. race armed 
f* with a buckler ? Thefe follies are not the. bufiiiefs of 
^^the Jeld,^ &c. \. . It is thus that the inftituwon of the 
public games of Greece, that is to fay, one of the fined 
s^ndfwifeft inventions, was ihfenfibly. corrupted, and at lafl 
degenerated fo far. as to become a moft pernicious abufe* 
1 muft alfo take notice, that the beft writers ot antiquity 
have drought it juft to attribute to. th6 fpeftacle of the 
Athletes, that infamous paffion. to which the Greeks were 
but too much addifted. This fort pf aftors always appear- 
ed in. public entirely naked*. The nature of theexercifea 
"Which made the fubjeft of the games I fpeak of, joined to 
the heat of tbe climate, and- the feafon of their celebra*. 
von *, neceflarily required them to be naked. The Athletes 
were" accjuftptjied to .that indecency from their earlieft 
youth; for to fucceed in theproEeflion which they embraced, 
;hey could not apply to it too early. The habit of appear* 
ing before each other cpntinually iiaked, fooii deftroyed. 
every fentiment of modefty, and introduced amongft the 
CJrecks dut horrible corruption with which they have beea 
& ofteareproached^^.; a depravity which was moreover^ 
fomented, by the Rttle commerce and familiarity which 
* fubfifted in that nation between the fexes. i have already 

* Acad, des infcript. t. i. m. p. 217. See alfo Lucian. m Anacharfi; 
Athen. 1. ic. p. 413. 4J4. ; Flut. quscft* Rom. p. 274* 

• It was in the month of July. 

k Mih\ 'quidem hxc in.Gnecorum gymnafiis naia confueiudo vUtiur, inquihus 
Ifti libefi &concfffi funt amoi-et. Cicero, Tufcul. quxft. 1. 4. 11/3^. Ennius 
had faid before Cicero, Flagiiil frincifium eji nudare initr, cms corpora. . j4fud 
Cicer. loco cit. Sec alfo Pint. t. ^. p. ^74. 7>' . " 

.- Vol. m.. HU fpoke 
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fpokc of it >. I (hall only add, that the women never af- 
fifted at the public games. They were even forbid under 
grievous penalties to approach the place where they were 
celebrated ■. 

It remains, that I fpeak a word of the theatre of the 
Greeks, and of the tafte which the Athenians particularly 
had for that diverfion. We know, that theatrical rcpre- 
fentations took birth amongft the Greeks, and that to 
them alone the invention is due; we may fix the epocha 
of it to about the year 590 before Jefus Chrift. Thefe 
fpeftacles were in ufe only at certain times of the year, 
and particularly at the celebration of the fcails of Bac 
chus. 

I (hall not ftop to examine the origin and various pro- 
grefs of the theatre amongft the Greeks. The reader may 
confult on this fubjed the authors who have made it the 
principal objedl of their refcarches. Some fummary ideas 
will, I think, be fufficient for the end I have propofed. 

It is to the Atlieniaris, without^, contradiSion, that the 
G^eek theatre is indebted for that' degree of perfefiion to 
which we fee it was carried. They* (pared nothing fhat 
could any wife contribute to it. This ' pieople, voluptuous, 
but delicate in their pleafures, eftabli(bed a concourfe of 
authors, and commilTaries named by the ftate to judge 
of the merit of the pieces.. None were allowed to be played 
till they h_ad firft undergone examination ». That which 
obtained the plurality of fuffrages, was declared viftorious, 
. crowned as fuch, and reprefented at the expenfe of the re- 
public with all po(Eble pomp and magnificence, it is 
eafy to perceive how niuch ardour and emulation thefe 



^ Supra, p. 227. 

« ^tlian. var. Iiift. 1. lo. c. I. ; Pauf. 1. 5. c.6. We maft however in this 
rcfpe(5l do juftice to the Greeks. The law which forbade the women to affift 
at the public games, was very wife, and very conformable to public de- 
cency and modefty. Decorum demanded that the fex /hould not be ad- 
mi ted to moft of thefe fpedlaclcs, where the adors »lway» appeared entirely 
ftripped of cloathi ig. 

* See Plut. inChnone, p. 483. E, 

difputes 
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dirputes and thefe public rewards muft have excited amongfl; 
the poets, and how much, fuch an ufage inuft have contri- 
buted to the perfection ojf dramatic pieces in. Greece. 

,We cannot; in this refpeil but applaud the Athenians for 
the taflc and fenfibility they tcftified for theatrical repre- 
fentations ; a.divcrfioa the moft jng/snious, the raoft noble, 
and the moft ufeful, perhaps, that can be procured for. the 
multitude. ' But we muft at the fame time condemn the 
excefe into which this people fell in the end. The Athe- 
nians very foon carried their eagernefs and their paffion for 
the theatre to fuch a point;, as to make it their fole occu* 
pation, and even to facrifice to it the interefts of the ftate- 
The funds deftined for their arralments by fea and land, 
were employed and confumed in the fervice of the drama. 
'* They are more affiduous at the fpedacles," fays Juftin, 
*^ than at military exercife?* The theatres /re full, but 
*' the camps, defer ted. Bravery, capacity, an J the art of 
*' war, are reckoned for nothing. Great captains are np 
^' longer applauded. There are no acclamations but fqr 
^* good poets and excellent comedians <>.*'• ^ 

Thefe reproaches are not exaggerated. It is certain, by 
the unanimous teftimony of antiquity, that, in^the time of 
Pericles, the Athenians gave up all bufiflefs, and negle^- 
cd all aiFairs, to employ themfelves entirely with the 
theatre. We fee alfo, that to embcUilh it, and have the 
pieces that pleafed them played with all the apparatus and 
all the magnificence they. could admit, they drained tl^e 
treafure and refources of the ftate p. If Solon had been 
believed, this tafte for dramatic pieces had foon fallen, or at 
leaft would not have caufed fo many diforders. Thefpis, who 
is commonly boked upon as the inventor of the theatre, 
by reafon of the improvements he made in the firft effays 
that Greece had feen of this fpeilacle, flourifhed in the time 
of Solon. This great legiflator would judge of that noveUy 



• L. 6. c. 9. 

p Demofthen. Phifipp. i.p. 52..C.; Olynth. 2, p. 24.; Pkrt.-t. ».p, 34^- 
349. 710. 711, 
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by himfdf. Thcfpis played his own pieces, as wa» the cu- 
ftom of the ancient poets- When the reprefentatiim wa3 
finifticd, Solon called Thefpis, and afted him, if he -were 
not afhamed to lie thus before fo many perfons. Thefpb 
'anfwered, that there was no harm in thefe lies and tbefe 
fiftions, which were only made in fport, and for diver- 
fion. *' Yes,** replied Solon, ftriking the ground ftrongly 
•with his ftick, '* but if we fuffer and approve this fine fport, 
f< it will foon make way into our contrads and all out 
<* affairs %?' 

We mnft allow, neverthelefs, that the Greek tragedians 
always prefcrved great refpeft for virtue, juftice, purity of 
•manners, and public decency^ Their poems abound in ad* 
mirable maxims ; but we dannot too much exclaim a- 
gainft the licence which rcigied in the Greek comedy. I 
have fpoke elfewhere of the grofs obfcenities fo abundant 
in the comedies of Ariftophanes »•. I have nothing more 
to fay of them. I (hall only remark, that, befides their in- 
decency and groffnefs, the moft mcrcilefs fatire, the rough- 
eft and moft biting, reigns through them all. The comip 
'poets of thofe times took all liberties and fpared no body. 
The generals, the magifli'ates,.the govemment, the people, 
even the gods therafelves *, all was abandoned to their fa. 
tiric bile. The excefs was carried fo fer, that they were 
not at the pains to difguife even the names of the per- 
fonages they would defame. Every one was introduced 
npon the ftage under his true name f. This was not all : 
for fear that a refemblance of names might caufe miftakes, 
and leave fome uncertainty in the minds of the fpeftators, 
they gave the aftors maflcs which reprefented, as far as was 
poffible, the vifagc and phyfiognomy of thofe they wantc4 

9 Plut.in Solon, p 95. ' Supra, p. 208. 

• "Wc muft how"ever, in this refpeft, remark, one iingular'exceptioa^ Aii' 
llophancs, the moit licentious, without contradidion,> of all the conuc poeti 
of the ancient theatre, never durft allow himfelf any liberties againft Ceres, 
Bor in general againft any thing which might relate to ^e worih|p of that 
ffoddefs. 

i $pe Arfftopban, In du^lb. Id 6()uitib, &c. 
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to expoft to the derifi9n of the public «. Such, for a long 
time, xvas the Grecian comedy ; that is ^o ^ay^-'it \i^s a 
fpeAaele -equally Kceritiou^ 'and fatiridal, witMout "detcncy 
or modefty, without refpeft of perfons, without regard to . 
jnoraU, . for which nothing wifs facred, and wbercr^thcy 
might openly defame all whom they rfiouglit fit to reitd^r 
the obje<9t of public contempt. The ^ag^ftrates ?ver« at 
length obliged to reprefs that pernicious ^b^fe> apd '!t^ff^ 
ilrain, by fevere prohibitions, th^ unbodied ii<?ence j>J jthi 
comic authors". Thcfe ivife fegulapons gave.birth. tp wbait 
the ancients have called the new .comedy, which then bcs*' 
came only an imitation, and a fine and delicate -fttire on 
the manners of private life* . They no longer brought upoa 
the ftage any but feigned adventiires and fuppofed n^mesu 
As this advantageous change was brought about in agjds 
.gr^^tly pofterior to thofe whofe manners! have underiaken 
CO paint, I fhall dwell no longer upon this fubjeft »» ; 



* See les mem. de Tacach (des infcnpt. t. 4>. p, 234. 9X. 
^ See Cicer. philofophic. friig. t..^, p, 393* • 
» Hrtrat. ar« poet.-y, iSi, 5tc* 
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BY bringing together aH I have faH of the ftate of an- 
cient nations, in tfie ages which elapfcd from the de- 
luge to the time of Cyrus, it is cafy to perceive how 
greatly human knowledge was formerly bounded and im- 
ytt§6^. Politics, laws, arts, fciences, commerce, naviga- 
tidii, the art-military, even the manners,- that is to fay, 
the principles iand turn of mind the moft eflential and moft 
neccflary for the prefervation, and happinefs of fociery ; 
all thefe great objefis were, if we may fo exprefs it, but as 

. yet in the rough draught in the time of Cyrus, and yet 
the reign <ff this prince preceded the Chriftian sera only 536 
years. A flight detail will convince us of the truth of all 
thefe propofiiions. 

During all the fpace of. time that we have run over, 
they had but very imperfefl: notions of the great art of 
government. The tnoft part of political and civil laws 
were obfcure and defedive, often even pernicious or ridi- 
culous, in a word, without form or order. The rights of 
nations were unknown, and morality in general little un- 
derftood ; it even often authorifed principles which led di- 
reftly to the greateft vices. As to that political fyftcm 
which now takes in and regards the whole univerfe, we 
may afRrm, that the ancients had no idea of it. There 
was then no power who thought of keeping up a regular 
correfpondence in the different parts of the known world. 
TTie le;igues even which neighbouring ftates might have 

' amongft themfelves, were but momentary. The prefent in- 
ftant was all that was regarded. The confequences of any 
ftep or event were rarely forefeen and examined into. 
They formed no political fyftem. Every ftate ftood fingle, 
and gave little -attention to the general motions of the 
machine. Accordingly they were not accuftomed to keep 
ambafladors refident in foreign courts. The ancients were 

not 
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not enough enlightened to perceive the utility of this fort 
of privileged fpics*, who, attentive to tlje minuteft fteps^ 
are aBle to penetrate and lay open the projeds which miy 
be formed by a too enterprifmg power. Thus the famous 
fyftem of the balance of power, .the objeft of modern po* 
litics, far from having been followed anciently in any part 
of thfe univerfe, does not even appear to have ever entered 
the head of any politician of antiquity* 

What I have juft faid of laws and politics, may verf well 
be applied to the arts. The nations I have had occafionio 
fpeak of, had, in certain refpedb, made but a very mid- 
dling progrefe in the general circle of them. They had 
indeed fome rich and curious manufaftures of ftu/Fs. They 
underflood the working 'of metals. They had raifed fome 
ftruftures of aftoniftiing grandeur and richncfs ; in a word^ 
they handled the chifel,> the punch, and the graven Yet 
thefe fame people were deftitute of moft of the conveniens 
cies of life, which are now regarded, and juftly too, as very 
eilential, or, at lead, as moft agreeable. The andents 
were abfolutely ignorant of the fecret of procuring them* 
I have given fufficient proofs of this, as often as I have 
had occafion to treat upon the fubjed. 

We muft fay t|ie fame thing of the fciences. We can- 
not refufe to the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Greeks, 1 pretty extenfive knowledge in aftronomy, geo- 
metry, and mechanics. Yet they were never able to foar 
beyond a certain pitch, for want of knowing how to pro- 
cure themfelves many helps, which are abfolutely necefla- 
ry to the progrefs of the fciences I fpeak of. TTiey want* 
cd, for inftance, pcndujums and telefcopes, and, in a 
-word, many other inftruments, without which aftronomy 
and geography can acquire abfolutely no kind of preciifion. 
The ancients were deftitute of even the moft ordinary and 
indifpenlable means of afccrtaining their difcoveries. The 
reader may recall what I have faid upon the tedious and 
awkward manner of writing in the early times^ upon the in- 

• It is thus that one of the greateH pditidans of the hft age defined am- 
t>air<idors and envoys. 

convenienciei' 
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ponveni^i^Qie^ of die ioxjsi of b9ok3| aad upqn tbe difficulty 
|>f ^^uiyijigi and, in gencrai^^ of obiaining the reading of 
Ibcias U was aDcieaUx paly; by (oix:e of travelling that fome 
knowk%e Qould Se acquired. As to phyfics and natural 
hiftory, w<$ikuow chait ih^y ^ere almoil entirely unknown 
19 the %n^ien|s» 

EprjCi)pim§?<;?;apd navigation, it is certain that the 
' Phoenicians particularly had jnade a confKierable progrcfs^ 
and no^ a few difcovenes^ ooofidering the obftacles they 
had u^Ltomojipt.. Bat if, at the fame time, wc refled up- 
on the faulty, conftruftioji of their fliips, the imperfedion 
of their tnanner of .working theu\, their abfolute want of 
^nftiiumenu proper to dire<2 their navigation, and the 
chunimefs^ £n a word, of all their praOices, vve iliall admire 
the courage of thefe people rather than thcicfldll. We 
muft applaud their courage for daring fuch enterpriies 
wiih iw^ poor helps, and at. the fame time* be convinced 
of their inferiority in refpeft to the difcoveriesL we are at 
prefent poilefred of. It appears to me> that the ancients 
iwre very enterprifing, but very little enlightened. 

. The art of war w^s to the fuJl as imperfeft as any of 
the objcfts I have juft fpoke of. We fliould never have 
done, if we were to point out in. detail the imperfedion of 
the miiitary manoeuvres of the ancients in the ages which 
have fixed our attention, and (hew all that failed them m 
point of art, fkill, and capacity. I think it fufficient to re- 
fcr to wjbat I have faid on the fubjeft in. the different 
parts of my work. 

I (hall do the fame with regard to the manners. The 
reader, may have remarked in all the articles where I have 
bad. occafion to treat of this objed, to what a degree the 
manners* of the firft people were unprincipled, barbarous, 
grofs, and vitious. Their want of delicacy, and their ig- 
norance of the firft principles of morality, are perceptible 
where-ever we confult ancient hiftory. 

I do not therefore fear to adert, that in all the fpace of 

• See part i* l?qolc 2. chap. 6. p. 187, z88. ; book 3. chap. 2. art. 6. 
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time we have here gone over, human knowledge was yet 
moft limited and moft imperfeft. Amongft moA nations^ 
laws, art*/ and fciences were yet almoft in their infancy. 
The Egyptians, the Babyloniaiis, and the Phoenicians, who 
Ihould certainly he placed in the rank of the moft dvilize4 
nations that have appeared in antiquity; had made but a 
very middling progress in each of the objedls I have indi- 
cated. As to the Greeks^ who in courfe of time every way 
excelled the Egyptians, Babylonians, and even the Phoeni- 

^:c}ans ; this Greeks were yet very ignorant in the time of 
Cyrus, the fepocha of the third and laft part of our work. 
Near two ages elapfed between thofe which clofe our re.^ 
fearches, and the limes in whioh the Greeks made moft of the 

- dffcoverids Which obtained 'them that glory and juft efteeni 
they yet at prefent eiijoy, and of which noticing can ever rob 
them. No body has yet furpafled them in poetry, in elo- 
quence, nor iti the art of writing hiftory. It is not quite 
the fame thing with the •demonftr-ative fciences, nor even 

■^ith many .parts of the arts. It muft be allowed^ that> if 
we except architefture *, fculpture, and the graving of pre- 
cious ftones> no comparifon can be made between what the 
Greeks knew of the objefts I have juft iildicated, and what 
tve know of them at prefent. 



* Let us obferve neverthelefs, in relation to architeftiire, that the Greeks 
had indeed a very juft and refined tafte for the coriftrudion of grand edifice* ; 
bOt I do not think it was the fame with refpeft to private buildings. I tjiink 
I may affirm, that they knew not the art of difpofing them fo elegantly and 
fo commodioufly as is the praftice with us at this time. 
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DISSERTATION I* 

On the valuation of the Greek money and meafures* 

I Have often had occaflon, in the coiirfe of the work 
which I prcfent to the public, to fpeak of antique 
money and meafures. As it is to the Greeks that we 
are indebted for the greateft part of the knowledge that re- 
mains to us of profane antiquity, it is almoft always to the 
Grecian ftandard ±at we are to reduce the money and 
meafures of ancient nations. I have therefore thought it 
proper to give a valuation of thofe monies ^ of thofe 
meafures, which Ihould juftify the proportion which I have 
eftabliihed between them and ours. Befides, by confulting 
this kind of table, the reader will.be enabled to make, with 
eafe and by himfelt, the reduflions which I may have omit- 
ted. 

There is perhaps no, fubjed which has more .exercifcd the 
. critics, than the determination of ancient monies and mea- 
fures. Perhaps, however, there is none which is yet enve- 
loped in greater obfcurity. I am very far from flattering, 
myfclf with having made this matter clear. I propofc. only 
to fay what appears to me the raoft probable on a fubjeiS fo 
uncertain, without pretending in any manher to give an ab- 
folute exclufion to the valuations which have already been 
imagined, and to which I have not thought myfelf obliged 
to <:onform. 

CHAP. L 

Of the Grecian money. 

THE value of coins, we know, depends upon their ftand- 
ard, and upon their weight. There is yet found at this 

day, 
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day, in the cabinets of antiquaries, many Greek coins in gene- 
ral, and in. particular Attic coins. Thelelaftare thofe which 
are moft frequently mentioned in ancidnt authors, and thofe 
to which they have commonly referred all the others. We 
Ihall follow their example, and fliall take the Attic coins for 
ftandard pieces. Many of them have been aflayed, and, by 
various reiterated pxperiments, a certainty has been obtain- 
ed, that the gold and filver employed by the mint of Athens, 
weise, to a very flight difference, of the fame ftandard with 
the gold and filver. employed in our coins. . This fad is 
therefore very certain, and upon this article we have all the 
light we^ can defire. ' 

' But it is by no means fo eafy to determine what was the 
fixed and precife wjeight of thefe coins. Almoft all thofe 
which remain to us at this day, have been more or lefs im- 
paired by the ufe which has been made of them for fo many 
ages, or through lapfe ot time. It is in Ibme fort morally 
impoffible to find two Attic drachmas, for example, which 
weigh precifely one as much as the other. It has been ne^ 
ceflary therefore to have recourfe to fome other expedient 
to afcertain the weight of antique coins. Qf all thofe which 
have been imagined, the moft philofophical is without con- 
tradidion that which Gaflendi made ufe of about the middle 
of the laft century. The idea of it was fuggefted to him 
by the celebrated M. De Peirefc, whom nothing efcaped 
that could any way contribute to the advancement of human 
Knowledge, and who fpared no expcnfe for that purppfe. 

There is feen at Rome, in the^palace of Farnefc, an an- 
tique congius perfedly well kept. The congius, amongft the 
Romans, was a liquid meafure containing ten Roman 
pounds of wine ». That of which we fp^ak, is by fo much 
the more valuable, as it appears, by the infcription it bears, 
that this veflel was depofited in the capitol in the reign of 
Vefpafian, to ferve for a ftandard of that kind of meafure* 
M. De Peirefc caufed a model to be made of it, which ho 
took care to verify exadly by the original. It is with this 

• CongitH vini deem fondojiet. Jeftus, voce Puhlica pgrtdera, p. 402. 

li a,, modcl^ 
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model, which did not arrive in France till after the death of 
M. De Peirefc^ that GaiTendi made the experiment I am a- 
bout to fpeak of. 

He filled this congius with welUwatcr, ^hich he weighed 
very fcnipuloufly, and found, that it contained fix pounds 
fifteen ounces fix grofs, Paris weight *• Gaflendi, from that 
experiment, concluded, that the ancient Roman pound was 
the tenth part of this weight, that is to fay, eleven ounces 
aSf grains, and that, of confequence, the Roman ounce, 
which was the twelfth part of it •», confifted of fcvcn grofs 
32f grains ^ 

We know that the drachma, which was a filver coin, weigh- 
ed the eighth part of a Roman ounce *. The proportion of 
the other Attic coins is alfo known ; fo that the determination 
of the ancient Roman pound carries along with it that of the 
weight of the Greek coins. But this determination, fuch as 
it has been made by Gaflendi, appears to deferve admiffion 
only by fo much as nothing more precife and more exaS 
may be obtained upon the objeft here in queftion. It fup- 
pofes in effeS, that the weight of the well-water which this 
philofopher made ufe of to find the capacity of the Farnefian 
congius, is equal to that of wine j a fuppofition demonfti*ated 
falfe by experience, which fhews us, that wine is always 
lighter than water, efpecially than well-water, wbicfi of all 
frefti waters is the heavieft. Let us add, that the model of 
the Farnefian congius which Gaflendi mad^ ufe of, may pof- 
fibly have not been precifely of the fame capacity as the ori- 
ginal veflel. 

Thefe, without doubt, were the confiderations which after- 
wards engaged M. Auzout, of the academy of fciences, in a 
journey which he made to Rome towards the end of the 

• See the table A t the end e f thU lUiTtiUli i gii. p ^jJt 
«> Vncia - - - ^ J ' 

inlihraparseft^/emenfistnanno. 
Jannius in cannine de iTondcribiis 8c mcnfuris. 
. « Vid. Giiffend. in vita Peircikii, 1. a. p 73. 
* ^ Aj^etxf^h n TO iyh«i¥ rtis ^ywW. Hefycli. in voce A^tf%.Afiij. 
t.^ pf-acJMia odo Latinam uncicm faciunt. Hyeronim. in cap. 4. Ezek. 
:^ t^nciajit drachmis his quaiuor, Fajinjus, loco cit, 

lafl 
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laft century, to. repeat the experimeat of Gaflendi uppn'tho 
congius of the palace of F^arnefe itfelf. laflead of well- 
water which Gaflendi made ufe of, M. Auzout employed 
fpring-water extremely light. The original congius was 
found. by this experiment to contain fi3^ pounds twelve 
ounces leven grois and 4& grains Paris weight, of water of 
the fountain of Trevi •. 1 think therefore, that we may con-: 
elude from this fadl, that the ancient Rpman pound was the 
tenth part of this weight, that is to fay, ten ounces feven 
grofs twelve grains, and the ounce prccifely of ffeven grofs 
nineteen grains, I own however, that the argument drawn 
from the difference of the fpecific gravity of wine and of 
water, militates almoft as much againft the experiment of 
M. Auzout, as againft that of Gaflendi. Rcafoning there- 
fore would feem to lead us to eftimate the Roman ounce at 
about feven gros 4|f dnly *. Neverthelefs here are in two 
words the reafons which determine me in favour of the opi- 
nion I have thought fit to embrace. 

The fame M. Auzout I have fpoke of, fatisfied himfelf, 
that the modern Roman pound was of ten ounces feven 
grofs twelve grains, and the ounce offeven grofs nineteen 
grains. It follows then, that the Roman pound and ounce 
of the prefent times are perfectly equal with the antique 
Roman pound and ounce, fuppofing, as we have faid^ that 
the Roman congius ftiould contain precifely ten pounds 
weight of fpring-water. This perfed relation between the 
ancient pound and the modern (a relation which cannot 
have been the effeft of chance), feems to demonftrate, that 
the Roman pound has received no change for upwards of 
feventcen centuries, efpecially if there is roopi to fufpeft,, 
that the ancient Romans knew not the diiference of weight 
between wine and \yater, or that at leaft they had no regard 
to it, in fixing the ftandard of their meafures; and of this 

* See torn. 6. des anc. mem. de V acad. des fi ienc. p. 
. * Tills determination is cfrawn from the proportion between the fpecific 
gravity of water and of Burgundian wine, which rcfults from the calculations 
of M. Eifcnfchmid in his treatife de fonder, et meftfur. vnter, Ar^ntoraU, in 
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there is thftcleareft prollf in the poem of Fannius, which 
we have already cited more than once '• 

The vahie of the ancient Roman ounce being once well 
determined, and of confequence the weight of the Attic 
drachma, which was the eighth part of it ; we (hall eafily 
come at the weight of the other Greek coins, fuch as the 
talent, the mina, and the obolus, ' The drachma, in eSe^i, 
contained fix oboli, the mina looMradimas, and the talent 
60 min««. The whole then may be reduced to a fliort cal- 
culation which gives the values thus * : 
The Attic talent weighed, of marks, ounces, gros. gtains. 

Paris weight ... 85 o 7 66 

The mina - - - 132 57X 

Thedxachma - -» 000 65-!^ 

Theobolus - - 000 10^ 

According to this calculation, fuppofing filver of fifty 
livres tournois the mark, . 

Uvres. fols. deniers. 
The Attic talent was worth . 4^56 3 8 i 
The mina - - 70 'i8 8 8^ 

The drachma - - O 14 2 ^twt 

The obolus - - .2 00 ^^—r 

To this very fummary epitome, I have thought fit to li- 
mit what I had to fay upon the valuation of the Greek 
monies, and upon the proportion they might bear to oui-s* 
Let us pafs on to their meafures. 



f Libra ut memorant befumfs^itanus addit, 
. Seu fitros pendas latices, feu dona Lyxi. 

H/ec tamen^afeftJufacUifufrtcredita nobis, 
^ Namqi/e nee erratrtes undis labintibus amnes, 
' Nee merfiputeis latkes, aui fonte perenni 

Manantes par pondus habettt : iion denique vint^ 

Qu£ campi, out coUesnuperwi, aut ante iulere. 

B jdXficrrpif .... ftv^y mv g' . ^ Js f^fSi ^^etxiMtv 5' . i Js ^^Xf^» o%iK»t g'j. 
Suid. voce Tci}^eivrov, t 3. p. 425. See alfo the b^inning of the oration of 
Demofthenes agaiaft Pantgenetus. 

* See the table i1 tho onr! nf thtftdiflgrtfttlon^p S^f 

CHAP. 
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C H A P .11. 

Of the Grecian meajures. 

IT is at leaft as difficult to determine exafily the value of 
the Grecian meafures, as that of their money. The 
ftadiura, for example, was amongft the Greeks an itinerary 
meafure which is mentioned every inftantin ancient authors. 
But th^y by no means agree upon the determination of that 
meafure. In effcft, we fee, that the length of the ftadiunl 
varied greatly according to times and plac^es. There was 
no more uniformity amongft the ancients in regard to that 
meafure, than there is now amongft 'us li^on the length of 
our leagues, and in general upon fhat of all the itinerary 
meafures which are adually in ufe in Europe. But as ther6 
is amongft us a medium league, to 'which it has been agreed 
to refer all meafures of^ihe'fjme liame-, fo amongft the 
Greeks there was a comn^on niean ftadium, to the determi- ' 
nation of which 1 have thought proper to confine myfelf 
here. 

The ordinary ftadium, and that moft uiliverfally adopted, 
confifted of fix hundred Greek feet*. The plethra, ano- 
thei' kind of meafure, made the fixth part of the ftadium ^ 
The arura was the half of the plethra ^. The orgia was 
fix feet » ; and, laftly, the cubit a foot and a half «. Wc 
know that the Greek foot was mftre than the Roman foot 
by the 24th part of this laft ». IThe determination of the 

' * ' *, *^ ' ''. 

^ Td «-flcJi«f Xxu 9roS«^ ^. Suid. in ^voce XT«Ji•^ t. 3. p. 367. 

' "fijjs* to vxi^^^y «^S«; ^, ' Suid. <voce TeXir^tt, * 

k If a^is^eb V6^tti *ix,u »'. Id. ^voce 'A^is^eux fucvrtg, 

Avcec ^v^ioiii^ c^yvmit. . . . .ilef ;g/A/di rtOtct. Hcrod. 1. 4. 

n. 41. 

^ n^w? a eTf >g ifitcv vrvi. Hcfych. voce Tlnx^i' 

ft Stad'wm centum vigtnti futnque n<firneJuU piff^^ hoc tfiy pedet fexeenm vi- 
gttiti futnque, Plin. 1. z. (c^, 2T. p. 86. 

Now the ftadium, which, as we have juft feen, was precafely 600 Greek 
feet, could not be 625 Roman feet, unlcfs the Greek toot was to the Roman 
in the proportion of 2^ to 24. 

Grecian 
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Grecian meafiircs is of confcquence as intimately eonned^ed 
Vfith that of th<^ Roman foot, as the eftimate of the Attic 
coins is with that of the Roman pomid. , 

Two ancient authors tell us, that the Roman amphora, a 
kind of liquid meafure> fince it cofttain^d eight congii^ 
was precifely a Roman cubic foot »• The water which 
this meafure contained', muft have weighed, by the cxpe- 
tinren^ of M, Auzout, 54 pounds 7 ounces 3 grofs and 
a4 grains, Paris weighti SuppofiAg, from the experiments 
.of M. Eifcnfchmidi, that the weight of the fpring-water 
which M. Auiout made ufe of was 3714: grains to tjic cu- 
bic inch, (of the toyal ftandard ifooi), the capacity of 
ih^ jimpbor^ muft have been fuch as, according to the 
Stereometrical rales, its fide (hould be lefs than eleven inch- 
es | of a line, but more than eleven inches 4. of a line. 
The Roman foot muft t)f confequence be cftimated at about 
eleven inches tJ lines. Yet 1 think with.M. de la Hire, 
that we ought to reckon, the antique Roman foot precifely 
eleven inches of the Rojil ftandard . raeafure. I refer 
the reader to the memoir which that academician gave 
in upon this fubje^l, to fee the grounds of tins valuation i*. 
I ftiall content myfelf with obferving only, that the Romans 
were never great m'athematieians. I have prdved above, 
that they reckoned nothing for .the. overplus of the weight 
of water more than of wine in the ftandard of their mea- 
fures. They may. therefore very well have negleded and 
reckoned for -nothing the three fourths of a line„ or there- 
abouts, by which the fide of the cube, which fervcd for the 
matrix of their amphora, fafpaffed their lineal foot. This 
conjefture will appear lefs difficult to be believed, when 

o ^adrantal vocabant antiqui ampboranty fued vat pedis quadrvti o£U et qua* 
draginta c^it fextarios. Feftus voce Quadrantal. 

^adrantal'v'mi oEIaginta pcndofiet, cmigiuiv'im decern, fondojiet» Idemvur 
Fulica pondera. ^ • ' 

Pti longo Jpatlo, atque alto, latoque notetur ; 

Angulus ut par fit, quern claudlt Rnea tfiplcx* • « 

^uatttoTy et quadris, medium ctngatur inane. 

Amphora f: cubuSf . . . Farm, carm, cit, 

p Acad, dcs-fcicnc. aEn» 1714, m. p. 397. 

it 
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Dissertation i. ifj 

it is confidered, that about the end of the laft century IVfi 
}>icard difcovered that the ftandard of the Parifian pint 
which was then made life of, wanted more than 1224 cubic 
lines of the capacity to which the drdiriances had fixed that 
kind of mcafure i. 

Let lis refume all that has been juft faid, and form thi^ 
Calculation from the principlfes we have laid down : fince 
the Roman antique foot was eleven inches, the Greek fdac 
was eleven inches five lines and a half : thus, 

fathoms, ffcet. iiiches. lines. 
The ftadiiixh vha - 95 

JJiepkthra - - ^5 

The arura -^ - 7 

The oigia - - . * 

The cubit 

It refults frbm this calculation, that 24 ordinary ftadia 
were only nine fathoms one foot feven inches 2f lines 
JTiore than our common league of 2 282f fathoms. I fliall 
faj^ nothing df the Othef ftadia^ as fuch a difcuflion tould h& 
of little ufe to the work I have undertaken* 

This were the place to fp(?ak of the dry and liquid mea- 
fures; and of the weights which the Greeks made ufe of iji ' 
commerce. But we are aJtnbft entirely deftitute of points 
bf comparifbn to fix the value bf tliefe weights, and oi 
thefe meafures. 1 (hall therefore fay but liale upon this 
fubjea. 

Fannius, whom I have already cited fo often; tells us 
that the Attic pound was to the Roman as 75 to 96^ or as 
^5 to 32'. We fee alfo; in thfefame poet, that the ainphora 
or Attic cadus, which was a liquid meafure, was equal to 
three Roman urns; dr to a RoiHaii amphora and a half f. 

taaiy, 

^ See the treatifi^of M: Pirard; de mertjur, 

' Uacia jit drachmh his quatuor 

tlndaqvt in ttbra pan eji qua menjli in anno. 

Uac m'agng Lotto libra tf^ gMque !9gatte : 

j4ttica nam minor eft, Ttr quinque henc tilgnipte draikptis, 

Ef ttr vicenis tratiunt explfrier unam, 

f Anphorafa cuhus, . . , 

Vol* Ur. JC k ^ujus 
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Laftly, we read in the life of Atticus by Com. Nepos, that 
the Aide medimnus^ which was a dry meafurey was equal 
to fix Roman bulhels ». We know, by the teftimony of 
Fannius, that thebuibel amongft the Roman!^ was the thlrit 
of their amphora or cubic foot ■. 

Reducing thefe weights and meafaresto ours, by means 
of the valuations of the poiind and of the foot of the an- 
cient Romans which I have given above, we Ihall find, 

1. That the Attic pound weighed 8 ounces 4 grofs 
7 grains and 4. Paris weight. 

2. That the Attic cadus contained one foot 26Si cubic 
inches, or 41 pints one chopin 24. cubic -inches, Paris mea- 
fure. 

3. Laftly, that the Attic mediitinus contained one foot 
934 cubic inches, or four buftiels one litron and a half, and 
9I cubic inches, JParis meafure *. 

This feeble effay is, all we can pretend to, from all that 
is to be found moft certain upon the fubjeft we had under- 
taken to examine. The few monuments that remain of 
antiquity, and above all the unexaSnefs of ancient authors 
in what they fay of the coins and meafures in ufe in their 
times, give us little room to hope for greater certainty. 

IIujus iiftAdivmfert urna, .....».* 

Attica prater ea dicenda eft arRpbora nohis , 

Seu cadus, Hanc fades, mftra Ji adjeceris umam* 

t Uninjerfos frumento dwavitf tta ut Jingulh fex modu tritk'i darenU6^\ ^i modax 
tietifura medimnus Athinis appeilatur, catp, 2, ' 

^ Amphora ter capat modium. 

• We fiTpixyfe here the bufhel to be 648 cobic inches, that is. tafay, that 
it is confidered as the 144th part of the muid of 54 cubic feet. The litroft 
'- and half litron arc alfo fuppofcd to be precifely the fixteenth and thirty- 
: fecond part of the buHiel of 648 cubic inches. I fay fuppofed, becaufe thefe 
calculations are not perfcftly contormablc to the refult given by the dimen- 
fions of the cylindrical ftandards of the meafuies I fpeak of; diracniions 
ttlative t« the capacity afligned to thefe meaftires by the regulations. 
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On the a/irpncmcdl periods of the Chaldeans. 

WE are not ignorant of the ufe' and advantage of 
aftronomical periods in the fupputation of time. 
We know alfo that the ancients had contrived 
many of them compofed of a certain nuitiber of their years.* 
Thefe periods were different according ta the life they 
•were defigned for, and to the form of the year eftabliihecj - 
amongft the nations who had contrived them.. , The' names 
of three famous pefriods invented ty the Chaldeans are; , 
handed down to us: lYicSaros, the Neros, and the So/oj* •! 
Berofus made ufe of them in compofing his chronological 
calcnlaiions, and fixing the epochas of his hiflory of Ba- 
bylon «». It was by thefe meafures of time, that he had 
regulated and determined the duration of that empire,' 
and the length of the reigns of the different fovereigns 
'who had governed it. 

The araoiint of tlte Saror, of the Neros^ and of the Sofos, 
were certainly well known and well deterinined in the 
times that Berofus compofed his hlftory. Bat the ancient 
monuments of the Babylonians are how no more. It is 
even many ages fince they difappeared. It is not tliere- 
fore aftouiftiing that there (hould reign many contradiflions 
^mongft modem authors, as well upon the number of years 
that compofed thefe famous periods, as upon the ufes they 
may have been adapted for.^ Let us ti'y however, by bring- 
ing together the different traits which are- found fcattered • 
in ancient authors, to givefome light into a queftion fo [ 
obfcure and fo difficult. , 
• It is certain by the teftimony of all antiquity, that the 

» Synoell. p. 17. ; Abyden. «/«/< eumd. p. 38. C, 
<» 5yncdl. p. 17. A. ' ' 

K k a . ' ' S^roj^ 
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Sarosj the Nerosj and the So/b/, were cycles which con- 
tained a certain number of years «. We ought not to 
lifteii- to fome writers recent enough, who without anj 
fountiatiou would infinuate, that the periods I fpeak of 
Ihould be reduced to periods of days only. It is a chimera 
Avhich" deferyes no attention. We (hall refute it in a mo- 
ment. WiJiout deigning therefore to dwtill any longer 
upon it, let us examine what may have been the real a- 
mount of thcfe cycles, and what their ufe in aftronomy. 
Let us begin with the Sjrojr, which^ of all the periods of the 
Chaldeans, appears tq have been the moft celebrated xt\ 
antiquity. Many authors have fpoke of it * : but they do not 
agree upon the number of years of which that period wa^ 
formed. Let us fee whether it be'poflible tp' determine it 
at thi^ day, and difcover by that meajis what may have been 
fhe ufe oi this cycle. 

Syncelhis tells us, after Berofus, Abydenus, Alexander 
Polyhiftor, &c. that the ^aros was a period of 3600 years*. 
We know, of no aftronomical operation to which a period 
pf that kind can be applied. Suidas, an author cptcm» 
porary with Syncellus, or at lead but litde before him, 
gives to the ^aros a very different amount. That author 
fays, that it was a period cpmpoicd of hmar months, the 
fum total of which ^yas eighteen years and an half f, Sui- 
jlas cites no ancient author to warrant this fadi:, and does 
not tell us from ^vhat authority he gives the $aros an a- 
jnouTit fp different from that we have juft fcen. Though 
we Ihpuld agree with Suidas that the Saros might have 
been compol'ed pf 22a lunar months^ yet we do not fee 
^hat might have bepn the ufe of fuch a period. 

We might fufpe(3, it is true, that there is an error in the 
jext of Suidas, and that, infiead pf 22a lunar months, we 
fliould read 223. We might eyen brin^ a paffage of Pliny 
to fup}X)rt this conjeSure. Pliny was indeed acquainted 
jyith a peripd pjf 1223 luua^ mpil^bs*; lu all the editions 

f Berof. Abyden. & Synccll. Ixhcii, 

« Berof. Abyden. Synccll. locit dx,\ Suidas in i*c««, t.3.p. aS^.; He- 
fvchius in 2«go?. j Phavorin. &c. 
' t ,P. 17. 38. ^ 3?. "" Un X«^««, t. 3. p. T^s « L* a. fca. ip. p. 79- 

ancerifr 
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fmterior to xh^t of P.' Hardouin there had crept in a vitious 
reading, which, no doubt, had prevented a due attention 
to the amount and merit of that period. The former read* 
ing of the text of Pliny -was ^13 months. M. Hallcy, who 
was not icis diflinguilQied for his profound erudition, than 
by being one of the greatcft aftronomers of his age, wa$ 
the firft who perceived that falfe reading of the editions 
of Pliny. He propofed the amendment of this vitious 
paffage, and to read 224 months inftead of aai*. What 
was only conjedure on the part of this learned man, 
has been found, by the. refcarches and difcoverics fince 
made, to be the true reading of Pliny ^ It is therefore 
now no longer doubtful, that Pliny was acquainted with a 
period compofed of 223 fynodic lunar months. M. Halley 
wanted, with Suidas, to identify this period with the Sia^os 
of the Chaldeans ; and this is the conclufion he draws from it, 

Trom demonftraring that the amount of the Saros muft 
haye been fixed at 223 lunar fynodic months, that is to|fay, 
of 29 days and an half each, it refults, fays M» Halley, 
that this cycle contained near 18 of our years ; a calcula- 
tion, adds he, which agrees preity well with the amount that 
Suidas gives the Saros K This difcovery, continues M. HaU 
Itiy, places in its full light the ikiJl of the aftronomers of 
Chaldea. In efleft, that period' furnilhcs a very eafy me- 
thod of prediding eclipfes within the limits of the qrror of 
half an hour pnly ». Diodorus was, therefore, ill informed 
when he advanced that the Chaldeans had only a very im^ 
perfeft theory of the eclipfes of the moon, and that they 
|durft neither determine nor foretel them ■»• 

Such is the reafoning of M. Halley ; but I think his con- 
jedures mnch more ingenious than folid. The teftimony of 
Suidas being fupportcd by the fuffrage of no author of anti- 
fjuity, cannot balance that of Berofus, nor of the other wri- 
ters who give 3600 years to the Saros. Befides, Suidas at 

' Tranf. Philof; n*>. 194. ann. 169a. p. 535. ; A<^ erudlt. JLipf. aim- it^t, 

' Sec the note of P. Hardouin, loco cit. ^ Supra, lococit, 

» See the eJogium gf M. Hallcy, Acad, dcs fdccccs^ ami. 1742, H. pag. 
ff.a.p.^. ' ' . ^ 
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figas, not eighteen ^ars, but eighteen and an half to tbe 
total revolution of the Saros ; and we know, that in aftro^ 
nomy much lefs than fix months Jwill confound the whole 
refult of a period. . In £ne, Suidas gives the Saros onl7 222 
lunar months, and not 223. In vain would we corred this 
text by that of Fliny. Nothing can lead us to furmife^ that 
this lad had in view tbe Saros of the Chaldeans*^ I am pen- 
fuaded, that this period was indeed compofed of a certain num- 
ber of lunar months ; the name alone indicates it '^ : but I 
do not fee that it is poffible at this time to determine precife- 
ly what was the number t- W^ ni^ft ther^fwe give up the 
fearch of the Saros, fince we can never hope to know what 
was the amount, nor, of confequence^ what the ufc of it. Let 
us go on to the examination of the other Chaldean periods, 
that is to fay, of the Neros and of the Sofos. 

The revolution of the Neros was of 600 years*. Inde- 
pendent of the authors I have already cited, Jofephus tbe 
hidorian appears to have been acquainted with this period. 
Speaking of the long life of the firft patriarchs, he thus ex* 
prefles himfelf. " Amongfl: other views which God had 
*' had,'* fays he, " in granting to the firft patriarchs a 
^' life fo long as that attefted bjr the facred books, he dc- 
^' figned to enable them to perfed geometry and aftrono- 
^* my which they had invented ; for," adds he, " they could 
^' not have foretold with certainty the motions oftheftars^ 
" if they had lived lefs than 600 years, be.caufe, in that 
f^ fpace of time, is 'accoraplilhed the great year "".^^ 

Jofcphusj 

' . ( * 

* The name of Saros, given to this period, would alone fuffice to prove ^ 
that it was compot.*d of lunar months. The word Saros anfwers exadiy to " 
the Chaldean word Sar, which lignifies minflruus or lunaris. 

t Though we fliould even grant with M. Halley, that we ought to read in 
Suidas 223 lunar months, hisreafoning would not be the more] uft. JVI. le 
Gentil has, in effeft, demcnftrated the total and abfolute impcrf^ «^ion of that 
period fo vaunted by M. Hailey. Acad, des fciences, ann. 1756, M. p. 

" Syncell. p. 17. ; Abyden. apud eumd. p. 38. C. 

♦ Thefe are the terms in which Jofephus cxpreflcs himfelf : "A«t^ •»« «r- 

i f^iy**s htavro^ ttAh^St*/. Antiq. 1. 3. c. 3. p. 17. " Which things (that is to 
** fay, gecMjietry and allronomy) they (the patriarchs) could not have prediva- 
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■• ' Jofephus, as we fee, was therefore. acquainted with the 
ff'eat yeavy that is to fay, with an aftronomical period, 
.which, he .fays, wa3 compofed of 600 years. Every thing 
leads^^us to telieve, that it was of the Neros of the Chal- 
ieans that Jofephus meant to fpeak. For I fee no other 
|)eople in antiquity amongft whom fuch a period was in 
Mfe. Before we apply ourfelves to develope the propriety 
of this cycle of 600 years^ it is proper to examine that of 
the SofoSy becaufe the Neros o^t^ its origin to the Sofos, 
as I flatter myfelf with demonftrating. 

The ancients tell us, that the Sofos was compofed of 
60 years p. That period, the firft> without contradidkion, o£ 
which the Chaldeans made ufe, was very imperfedt; fince, 
after its revolution, it brought back the lunar months piily 
«to within a tenth part of a month. They muft therefore 
iawe endeavoured to refiify and perfedl it. It was not dif- 
^cult to find the means. By doubling the Sofos^ that is, 
-by giving to this period 120 years, inftead of 60, they had 
the return of the lunar months to within the twentieth part 
of a month. By multiplying this cycle as many times as i^ 
neceflary to obtain the precife returns of the fon and moon 
.to the fame points of the heavens, is formed a period of 
600 years, that is to fay, the Neros, This laft cycle is, in 
effe<a, nothing but the produft of the Sofos y or the period 
bf 60 years multiplied by 10. Thus, we fee, there did not 
need much refleflion- upon the amount and propriety of 
the Sofos to deduce from it the Neros *. 

The illuftrious Jean-Dominic Caffmi is, I think, the firft 

" ted with certainty, if they had lived lefs than 6o3 ycirs ; for the great year 
'* is accomplifhcd in that fpacc of time." 'It is eafy to perceive, that Jole- 
phus does not exprefs him felf clearly In this pcHage ; for though we fee very 
well ^at the veib flr^«s*5r«f, to foretel, relatetJ to aftronomy, which ts fpokc 
of.in the preceding phrafe, as geometry alfo is concerned, that manner of 
exprclTion prefcnts an ambiguous and defeftivc fcnle ; and it is to make the 
meaning of Jofephus be under (tood, that 1 have added the moiiotti 9ftheji4ri4 
of which we (hould fuppofe he defigned to fpeafc. 
p Syncell. p. 17. jAbyden. apud cumd. p 38. C 
' * Ail thefe facets are better cleared up, and exadlly demonftrated in a XRi^ 
taoix of M. le GentU. See Acad^ dec fcicnces, aon. 1736, M. p, 

yfh0 
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who perceived the merit of the Ntrou It is, in the judgmcDt 
of that great aftronomer, one of the fineft periods that h^ 
ever been invented. It refults from it, that the folar years 
of the Chaldeans were each of 365 day^ 5 hours 51' and 
36" «. That period alfo difcovers to us, that the aftrono^ 
mers of Chaldea had determined to within a fecond the du- 
ration of the lunar month as exadlj as the modern aftro- 
nomers have been able to do it '. In effcfl;, 600 y^ars of 
365 days 5 hours 51' and 36 •^ make 7421 lunai: months, 
confifting of 29 days l^ hours 44' 3 ", all but 7 thirds and 
18 fourths. We ought therefore to regard the 21914$ 
days, or, what comes to tfie fame thing, the 7200 folar 
months, which form the period I fpeak of, as precifely e-* 
equivalent to 7421 lunar months. Now, it is to that fpace 
of time that we may fix the epocha of the return oiF the 
fun and moon to the fame points of the heavens ; in a word, 
the Neros of the Chaldeans was in relation to the folar and 
lunar months exaftly what the ViAorian period is in rela* 
tion to the golden number and folar cycle ' . 

It is not poffible to determine precifely the age in which the 
Chaldean aftronomers invented and made ufe of the ^<?roj. I 
fliall content myfelfwitli only rcmarldng, that this cycle muft 
have been known and received in Chaldea fome time be* 
fore Berofus. That hiftorian, as I have juft faid, made ufe 

^ Ancicns mem. de V acad. des fcieoc. t* t. p. 5. ' Id. ibid. 

' Anc. mem. de Pacad. des fc . t. 8. p. 5. 1 am obliged to inform the read- 
er, that it is not to the Neros of the Chaldeans that M. Calfini applies his 
calculations and the rcfle^aions he has juft tead ; it is to the great ^ear fpofce of 
by Jofephus. B\>f: as this period appears to me to be the fame with the Ne. 
tos of tbcXhBtdeans, and to have an evident relation to it, f thought I might 
apply the rerearchcs of that great aftropomer to that pericid, of which 1 have 
already faid the invention feems due to the Chaldeans, fincc we find none 
iike it amongft any other people. M. Caflini, to fay it by the by, would even 
l?ave this period of 6oo years to have been in ufe in the e^Ueft ages. Bnt 
Jofcphus fays it not ; and if he had faid it, we (houtd always have had a right 
to objcft to his opinion, as being contrary to ajl appeafance of truth. In cf- 
■feft, fuch <n invention fuppofes an abundance of knowledge which moft cer- 
tainly was not pofleffed by the earlieft ages. What we have (aid in the firft 
and in the fecond parts of this worlT, upon the imperfeftlon of aftronoray in 
thofc times, does not, I think, leave the flighteft doubt upon th% epocha of 
that period, which probably wt$ not invented till in the latter ages of the 
JiabyioQiaivinoQatcbf; 

ot 
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ot ic to fyrm his chrjonologica] cakuJauQ^Si aad yfp 
knaw that Bcrofus wrote in the third igt before J. C. «, 
I fliould therefore think, th^t this period may have been ia- 
vented towards the end of the empire of Babyloii, Thia 
is, moreover, the nioft ancient date that can be affigned 
lt«. We have f?en elfewhere how imperfea.aftronom^ 
was in Chaldca till the r^gn of Nabonafer «. 

It now remains,. that I fay a word of the opinion of thofe 
writers who have difputed the amount th^c i 'have thought 
right to aiTign to the Saros, the So/oSy and the Neros. They 
N have. pretended, that all thefc different cycles were periods 
formed of a certain number of days racher, than of year^^ 
Two Greek monks, one named Annianus, and the odicr 
Panodortis, 5ire, I think, the firft who wanted to give au^ 
thority to this fyftetnx, They, both of them, wrote a^ 
bout the year 411 of the Chriftian ^era «. But Qne fimple 
refleiftion will convince us, that their ideas, iii this xti^^d^ 
jQiould have no manner of weight. 

In effefl, what comparifon can be made between Berofus, 
who fays formally, that the iart^, the -AT^ rw, and the S(h 
Jos were periods of years, and two unknown Greek fljonks, 
who, about 70P years after the age in which that author 
wrotei would give us to undcrftand jhe contrary, and iufi, 
nuate, that all thefe different cycles were compafcd only 
^f a certain number of days. Berofus, ^ cgtcmporary with 
Alexander, was born s^nd paffed his life in Chaldea. Ac 
liand to draw his knowledge froni the original fource^ 
which were ftill fubflfting la his time, he was enabled more 
than any body to know the amount of the periods he cm^ 
ployed. In a word, it was from the ancient monumenti 
of his nation tha; he corapofed: thig hiftory of it ; a hiHa* 

« Tat^B. adverf. Graec orat. p. ^7^^,? SynceH.p. 16. D. 

• See SynceH. p. 207. Naboiiagaf reigned about the year 747 before J. C. 

^ See part i. b. 3. c.'a. art. 2. p.aiS. & 2x9. See alfo part 3. b. 3. c. 2. art. 
I.P.98.&99. 

7 Jlpud syncelL p. 34. & 35, Sc« adfo SoaMger» not. in Or, £v.l<eb<cbron., 
p, 446. coK B. 

» See the notes of f . Qoar ad SyncfilK p. 33. co^ *^ 
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i^ which Pliny, Jofephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eufebiua, 
SynccUus, and many others, cite fretjuently in their writings. 
Belides, Berofus is riot the only writer of antiquity who has; 
^ai4, that the periods of which I fpeak, were periods of 
years. Eufebius, who was fo well verfed in the hiftory 
of ancient nations, has acknowledged it ». Jofephus, as 
we have already feen, teftifie^ the fame faft. We may add 
to all thefe teftimonies, that of Suidas. He agrcjcs with all 
the writers that I have here cited, in faying that thefe pe- 
riods were formed of a certain number of years. >». 

The two Greek monks here in queftion had not the au- 
thority of any monument of antiquity for metamorphofing 
the periods I ifpcak of into cycled of days. It was, on their 
part, only piire ponjefture. Here is, as I imagine, what 
inight have led them to propofe fuch a notion. 

Berofus, in compofing his hiftory^ had not fprgot that hq 
was a Babylonian. We know, that many Rations \^i, then 
the madn^fs of wanting to be regarded each as the nioft an- 
'cient that was known in the univerfe. Antiquity of date, in 
the ages I fpeak pf, was regarded as the inoft glorious diftinc- 
tion that a people could value themfelve$ upon. We cannot 
conceive, to fay it by the by, how much that fopliih ambi- 
tion has been injurious to hiflorical truth, and wha^ con- 
fufion it has caufed in the chronology of ancient nations. 
'The Babylonians were pf the number of thofe who woulcj 
pique themfelves upon the highefi: antiquity. According 
to them, (hey had fubfifted as a natipn 470,000 years «. 
Jerofys, in his hiftory, was intent upon maintaining and 
making good that ridiculous pretenfipu. To give fome 
colour to the enormous calculations he prefented, an4 ren- 
der ,them probable, he pretended to gi'ound them upoi^ 
the aftronomical periods here in queftion. He invented, 
of confequence, a feries of fabulous kings, whpfe reigns 



• Sec Syncell p. 17. 34= &^5- * In Sat^v, t. 3.p. 089. 
c plod. 1. a. p.'i45* I Aiall (hew the tittle fo\iodatloD for that ridiciilo^s 
wctenfion, in tbe followmg dififcrtation. « • *• ■ 
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filled lip the prodigious length of Jiges ^liich he aflSgaed 
kb^ the Babylonian empire *. 

The Greek ihbnks I hive, mentidned; were Oioeted, and 
with reafon, at the monftrous calculations which Berofus 
prefentcd in his hiftory; Their intention therefore wa?, 
to reduce the annals of Babylon to fome fort of pryobabili- 
ty> by cdnyerting the periods on which Berofus fuppbrted 
his calculations^ into fimple periods of days. By this nieani 
they thoifght they could niake ill agree. Th^y eveii 
blamed Eufeteus for not having ufed fbmfc fuch method •». 
But if thdfe good monks had reflected but a moment oh 
the motive which animated Bdrbfiis when hd wrote, and opoa 
the end which that iitipbftdr pi'opcffed, they would eafily 
have difcovercd> that though hisi calculations were abfurd 
und mbnftrous; there was; However, nothing to altfcr in the 
• amount bf the meafurbs of tiihe which he had employed: 
A proofs that thefe Chaldean pferiods were t-eally compb-, 
fed bf years and not days, is> that Berofus made life of 
them. For he woiild hive cbiinteraded his own inteii- 
libn, by difcdvcring the chittiera df the Babylbnians dpoii 
their Antiquity- if the Sards, the Neros; and the Sofos had' 
Been n6 mbre than bydes of days. 

' j I mill treat bf this matter nibre at length; In the foUd\^ing difertatidfi. 
* ;4pii Syncell. p. 34^ & »• 
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On tbt miiquMes 9/ the Balyhniansi Egyptiansj akJ 

• Cbinefe. 

••yT wa? the ma^dnefs of moft auci^at oadons^ a$ hf s been 
. I ihcvin in th« pwcc4}ng dilfenadpn, to pTeieirf to trace 
. ' .tbejr origin to infinity. TliQ B^^bylonians, tho Egyp- 
itians, and the Scythians, w|;re tbafe who particalarly 
fiqued themfelves \ipon their high .antiquity- By their 
racc!Ounts> they had exifted as natipQs fur thoufajids of age^. 
iThe Bftbyiojiians bpafted that; thc^y had obfcrved the courfe 
,Gf the ftars 47),<!>o<> years •, and. the Egyptians iQ{0,qoc** 
.As for the Seythia»s> they ^eteod^^d to be more ancient 
•jthan the Egyptians •^. In this, Qlajfc; we may aifo pUce tte 
i^hrygians* and the fhcenicianis *. Ia a ^ord> each people 
jaboured to beajp ages upon ages, and difplay the aj(it;qui(^ 
fiS their, origin.. But nrhen we. co^ie to fearch into the 
foundations of thofc pretended a^niquiticsj wq afQ greatly 
aftoaillied to find, that they reft upon nothing certain, nof 
even probable. Tl\is .is. not all j we find that all thefe e- 
normous calculations are of modem etnotigh Invi^ntioa, . 

In effeft, it does not appear, that, till the times of the 
conquefts of Alexander, the annals of the Babylonians, or 
even thofe of the Egyptians, were traced Very high. This 
is a f ac^ which it is eafy to prove by the teftimony of Hero- 
dotus, of Ctefias, of Xcnophon, of Plato, of Ariftotle, and, in 
a word, of all the authors who wrote before the conquefts 
of Alexander. 

The Babyloiliaiis Ire often mentioned in Herodotus; he 
had even travelled amoilgft thefe people. Yet we find in 
his writings no ti^aces of that prodigious antiquity which 

• Diod. 1. 2. p. 145. *• Auguftln. de civit^ Dd, 1. x8i c. 4a 
e JulKn. I. a. c. I . p. 56. * See Herod. 1. 3. n. ;i* 

* SynccU. p. 17. t). 

' the 
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\\ie Babylonians are faid to have boafted of by much more 
1-ecent writers. On the contrary, he gives only 520 ycafs 
of duration to the Aflyriah empire, which we, know to hav? 
"been formerly confounded with that of Babylon \ and there 
is no appearance, that Herbdotus (hoiild have fpokc other- 
wife in his particular hiflory of Aflyria. For we fee, that 
no writer has ever refted upon that work to raife higher 
the origin of the Aflyrian monarchy. 

Ctefias wrote a little time after Herodotus. We know 
that he had made a long abode in Perfia. That author^ 
^vho, of all thofe of antiquity, has affigned the longeft du- 
ration to the AlTyrian empire, does not, however inake it 
amount to more than 1406 years '. , 

Xenophon, who has had occafion fo many times to fjpeik 
of the Aflyrians and Babylcmians^ fays nothing ^Vhich can 
lead us to think, that^ in his time, the origin of thefe people 
was regarded a$ fo prodigioufly ancient. We may draw the- 
fame inference from the writings of I'hto, and from thofe 
of Ariflotle. Both thefe philolophers fpelik often of the 
Aflyrians and Babylonians ♦, but no mention is made in tbeii* 
'iKrritings of thofc thoufands of ages, whofe exlftence and 
reality I am here examining. As tor Ariftotle, we fee, that, 
in general, he was even a good deal incUrfed to treat as 
fo many fables, all that was reported of the hiftory of Af- 
fyria and of Babyloji «. In a word, 1 repeat' it, we find no 
trace of thefe chimerical antiquities in the authors who pre* 
ceded the conquefts of Alexander. 

I think I Ihould fay nearly as^ much of the Egyptian atl^ 
tiqu'ities. ' Some authors, as has been juft faid, {poke of a 
duration of 100,000 years. Plato, however, tells us, that. 
In the time of Solon, thofe of the Egyptian priefts who 
pretended to be the beft^inftruaed in the antiquities of 
their nation, did not carry back its origin to move than »- 
bout 9000 years*. Herodotus travelled in Egypt about 
ibo years after Solon. That fpace H)f time had been fuflS* 

' Diod. i. a. p. 142. < De rep. 1. 5. c. zo. p. 404. £. 

• ]n Tim. p. 1044. 

cient 
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dent to give room for vanity and error to make fdnie prp^ 
grefs. H^, in efFedl, relates, that, in his time, the prielis 
of Thebes gave to the duration of their monarcKy 1 1,340 
years ». 'I'hefe two calculatidns, fuch as Plato and Hero- 
dotus prefent them, are certainly of tod hard digeftion; 
TThere is fdme error, and we (ball explain the caufe of it 
in a iliomeht* Neverthelfefs, what' eomparifoh cin be mad<i 
"bctweed this duration, and that which, according to fofne 
pofterior writers, the Egyptians bdafted of? It is theii pro- 
ved, by the tdftimoiiy of the higheft and foundeft antl- 
'i^uity, that it was only in itidderii times that the feabyld- 
nians and Egyptians began to make a parade df tfiofe tKou- 
fands of ag6s which 1 Have Ipoke of above. It is now the 
bufinefs, to indicate the fource, arid mark ihfe epocha of 
thefc ridiculous pfetehflons. 

Berdfus oil brie lidd, and Manetho dn another, itt in- 
contefiably the authors, and^ if the expreffidn may be al* 
Idwed, the manufadlurers of all thefd marvellous antiquities: 
it is, lii effect, only firice thfe publicafidu of their works/ 
Ihat we begiii to find, in ancient authors, traces of that 
exceliive duratidn attributed to the monarchy of the Ba- 
bylonians^ arid to that of the Egyptian^. , Berofus, a Chal- 
dean prieft, Wrotfe about the year 280 before J. C. a little* 
before the reigfi of Antiochus Soter ». Manetho, an Egyp- 
tian prieft, wis cdtemporaty with BerofiiSi fince he dedi- 
tated his hiftory td Ptdleriiy Philadelphiis », who mounteci 
the throne of Egypt the year 284 before the thriftian fcra; 
it is probable enough^ neverthelefs, that the'work of Ma- 
nethd did ildt appear till after that 6f Berofus* I fliould 
even be greatly inclined to believe, with SyricelttiR, that 
Manetho thoiight of ftretchirig out the duration of the ll- 
gyptian empire,- only in imitation df BeroTus, and not to* 
ruake h'is nation appear too' modern^ in comparifon of the 
Babylonians ». Let us obferve alfo^ that ]^fbf6s ^d Mane- 
th<> wrote in Greek ; a circumrtancc not td be uegleSec^ 

y L. 2. n. 142. * Tatian . advcrf. Gr^c. orat. p. »73. 

in 
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|n the queftion we arc ypbn, as will be (hown immediately, 
Jt remains^ to unfold tjie motives which may have deter- 
inined thefe two writers to work up that.irionftrous chro^ , 
pology, which refultcd from their annals, or rather fron^ 
jthe fimple catalogue of the kings which they faid to havfe 
occupied the thrqne of Egypt and Babylon j for, as I fliaft 
demonftrate by and by, Bcrqfus and Manctho produced no 
other aqthority tdfupport their phimeras^ thau a fimpic lift 
of kings. 

' I'think, withqat hefitation, that I may attribute to mifr 
taken vanity that incredible anticjuity from which Ma-* 
jietho ajid Berofus would trace the origin of their nation. 
In the times that thefe two writers, compofed their annal?;^ 
the Egyptians and pabylopian? were ^li^ce fubjefted to the 
dominiQn of the Greeks, Bcrofps and Manetho fought 
probably tp malf:e themfelyes amends, by the pre-eminence 
of origin, and by the merit of anticjuity, for the real ad- 
vantage which the Greeks had then over the people o^ 
Afia and Egypt. For^ as I have already remarked more 
than once, they yip^p in thole days extremely jealous of 
antiquity of date. Each wanting tQ give' themfelves the 
preference, it was who (hpuld date from the greateft di- 
flance. Berqfus and Manetho, by chufing the Greek ra- 
ther th^n their maternal tongue^, wanted to enable the 
jpabylpnians and Egyptians tp reproach their cqnquerorsi 
with the novelty of their origin, by oppofing thoufands of 
ages, to the 'fmall hiftprical bounds of thefe inhabitants of 
Europe .«. ' 

But it mufl: be.allowedj^ that the ftratagem they made 
pfe of was very grpfs, and capable of imppfing only on ai 
people fo ignorant of antiquity as were the Greeks. Here 
is the method Berofus took to afcribe to his nation a dura^ 
|:ion of 473,900 years. The aftronomers of Chaldea ha4 
imagined certain cycles to deterniine the periodical re- 
turn of the ftars to the fame points of the heavens. Thefe 
cycles, as has been Ihewn iii the preceding diflertation, 

? §ftf SynccU.p. i^. 
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took in many ages. What did Beiofus ? To eftablifli the 
antiquity which he would give to his nation, inftead of 
laying, that a king had reigned fo many years, lie faid, 
that he had reigned fo naany faros. It is thus that he 
made the duration of the ten firft BaKylonian kings amount 
to 436,000 years •. Such calculations fufficiently expofe 
themfelves. Pagan aiithors themfelves were ftruck with 
their want of probability, Diodorus Siculus fpeaks of it 
in thete terms : *< We (hall not eafily give credit," fayj he, 
^^ to what the Chaldeans advance upon ihe^ antiquity of 
*' the firft aftronomical obfervations ; for they fay, that 
" they began 473,000 years before the expedition of A- 
*' lexander into Afia p.** Let us add to the teftimony of 
Diodorus, that of Epigenes, whom Pliny affirms to have 
been an author of great weight *. This Epigenes, who 
probably wrote under Auguftus, affirmed, that the aftro* 
Domical obfervations of the. Chaldeans did not go higher 
than 720 years %. We fee then, that the good judges of even 
profane antiquity had critical knowledge enough to be fcn- 
• fible ot the impofture of Bcrofus. 

That author, however, liad endeavoured to fupport his 
calculations in the beft manner he could. In order to give 
them more credit, he boafted to have found, at Babylon, 
records of 150,00^ years old'. Yet, for all this fine difco- 
very, Berofus was not able to fill up with fa^, and a detail 
of events, the fpace which, he pretended k.aA elapfed from 
the foundation of the Babylonian monarchy^ to the time of 
Nabonaflar, who mounted the throne only in the year 747 
before J. C. This was enough to render more than fufpt- 
cious all that Berofus woiild raife beyond that; cpocha. Im- 
pofture has its rcfourc es, and does not commonly want eva- 
jiohs. To extricate hirafelf from this plunge, ind to jufti- 
fy the immenfc void that the hiftory of Babylon prefented, 
Bcrofus advanced, that Nabonaflar, Infatuated with foolifh 
pride, had fupprefled all the hiftorical monuments of his 

• Syrrcell. p, 17. ig. & 39, » L. a, p. 145, 

♦ Epigenes gravis au{ior im^tmis-^ 1. 7. fcift 57. p. 413/ 

^ Afud |»Un,.i«:q cit, ' SvnceU, p. 14. & ^, 

' " ' ^atioDj, 
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'fiati(5iiy with intention -to pafs upon pofterity for the firft 
-foveneign of Babylon f. It is thus that Berofus thought ro 
■juftify the chafms and .want of faAs with which he might 
well have been reproached. 

• Impoftors are fubjeS to betray themfelves. On one 
-hafnd, Berofus excufes the- void which is found in his hi- 
flor^, by laying it upon N-abonaifar's having deftroycd all 
'the monumeiitS'Of the kings his predecefibrs ; and on ano- 

iher, -hei -affirnis, that he had found/ at Babylon, records 
^yhich•Yin back 150,000 years. One of thefe relations is 
'Certainly falfe and forged. Let us rathet fay, that the fup- 
pieffion of all the hiftorical -monuments of the Babylonians 

' by NstboAalfar, is a tale invented by Berofus, to colour over 
ilie inlpoffibiMty he found of filling ap, rin a fatisfaflory 
mattner,-'th€ tijues anterior to the reign of that prince. But 

•it is dwelling too long upon a chimer^, unknown, as I 
have already faid, to the highcft and foundeft part of an- 

'tiquity. It appearjs proved, on the contrary, that the Baby- 
Jonians w^re very little folicitous about writing their hiflory. 
Even dieir aftronotnical obfervatioils wei« very unexaft 

• till the reign of Nabonaflar. It was not till after that mo- 

• narch> that- the Babylonians began to Introduce fome order 
into their*' chronology, .and to- write exaftly the date and 

• feries of their celeftial obfei-vations «. Thefe fads appear 
•certain, not only by the teftimony of ancient hiftoriaris, 

but alfo by that of the moft celebrated aftronomers of an- 
tiquity'. Hipparchus; Timochares, Ariftyllas, Ptolemy, &c, 

' who had examined with great care the monuments of an- 
cient nations, make mention of no aftronomical obferva- 
■tion anterior to the reign of Nabonaflar '. • 

Let us now examine the fource of the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. It is neither purer nor more authentic than that of 
the Bab"yionian antiquities. It does not even rife abfoUite- 

, ly fo high. Marietho, as I think I have already proved, 

* Apud ^yncell. p. 207. *. Skfe ibid, 

■» See Marlh. p. 474. ; ^Stanley iicXhald. philol'. left..!, c. i. p. iiio. 

Vol. IIL M iu ^ras 
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was iricontcftaWy the author of it ». This Egyptian prieil,. 
« to give fome colour to his impoftures^ has employed a dif* 
. ferent; artifice from that of Berofus ; bat it is not more dif- 
ficult to difcover the weaknefs of it. 

The Egyptians, like moft ancient nations, pretended to 
have been originally governed by the gods. Manetho a- 
vailed himfelf of that popular opinion to eftabUfti the an- 
- tiquities of his nation. According to him, Egypt had been 
at firft governed by a great number of gods r, fopxe of 
whom had reigned more than 1200 yean each «. Ma- 
netho had even made a particular epocha of the reign of 
Vulcan, the firft of thofe gods, who, according to his chro- 
nicle, had governed Egypt for 9000 years •. It is after 
this calculation, no doubt, that Diodorus has faid, that the 
Egyptians aligned to the reign of the gods a (pace of 
18,000 years »». The term is ftill modeft ; for, s^ccording to 
other chronologers, the Sun, to whom they gave the ho- 
nour of having firft governed Egypt, had reigned there 
30,000 years *. . This reign of the gods was, as we perceive, 
an excellent refource for lengthening out the duration of 
the Egyptian empire, as far as they thought proper : for, 
I have already faid, fome carried it to ioo,oop years *, 
others to 48,^63 •, fome to 36,525 f, and, in. a word, to 
33,000, to 23,000, to 10,000, &c 8, It is true, the Egyptian 
priefts, to give authority to their lies, advanced, tha;, 
fince the origin of their monarchy, they had obferved 373 
eclipfes of the fun, and 832 of the moon*. But the rp- 
fledion I made above on the few refources which Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy, &c, had found in the aftronomical records 
of the Babylonians, fuffice to deftroy all thefe falfe allega- 
tions. In cfteft, no pbfervations wpre known in antiquity 

» Supra, p. 470. T SynccU. p. 18, * Dibd. 1. 1. p. 3p^ 

• Syncell. p. i8. »► L. i.p. s3» * SynccU. p, 51. 

^ Auguft. de civlt. Dei, 1. 18. c. 40. 

f Diog. Lacrt. In proam. fcgm. a. 

f SynceU. p. 5' . C. f piod. 1. 1. p. 53- 30. a6, a8. 

more 
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ittorc ancient than thofe of the Babylonians *. Ncvef the* 
lefs, they went no farther back than to about the year 747 
before the Ghriftian xrz *. 

The fecohd method which Manetho put in prafiice to 
lengthen out the duration of the Egyptian monarchy, was 
t little lefs grofs than that I have juft fpoke of. It has 
been (hewn, that Egypt, like all the other countries of the 
univerfe, had been originally divided into many Jittle ftaces ^ 
Inftead of inftruding us in this h&, and giving us fcparate^ 
ly, the catalogue of the princes who had reigned at the 
fame time over different parts of Egyp^ Manctho found it 
more to his purpofe, to unite the whole in one and the 
fame catalogue. He would, in confequence, have it belie* 
ved, thai! every one of thefe princes had fucceffively reign* 
eid over all Egypt. It is thus, thai this impoftor contrived to 
make out that aftonilhing lift of fucceffive dyhafties fpokea 
of by by fomc authors^ who wrote fince Manetho. But 
the artifice has been difcovered a long time^ and proved fo 
as to admit of nb reply * We know, in a word, that Ma- 
netho had contrived all this fine chronology only by the. 
example, and in imitation of Berofus »* 

Let us now fpeak of the 11,340 years, which, according 
to Herodotus, the Egyptian priefts gave to the duration 
of their monarchy. We fee, at once, that there is a great 
difference between this calculation and that given out in 
Plato ; iince> accoi*ding to this philofopher, the Egyptians, 
in the time ofSobn, rti^koned only about 9000 years of 
antiquity, and yet there were but an hundred years be* 

i Symplicitts in lib. 1. Ariftotel. deccelo, fol. %y.re&o, in La. fol. 117. 

k Marfli. p. 474. * Part i . b. 1. p. 14, 

* Sec Marlh. p. 25. as. & 29.; Pcxron, tntiq. dcs terns, c. 13. p. 165,; 
Hfcwton, chronol. of £gypt, p. ai6. 217. & 477. ; Lenglet, methode, 1. 1. p. 
173. ; Acad, des infcript. t. 19. p. 14. » 5- ^7- ^i- 24. 19. 

Let tis obferve, that no mention is made of tliefe pretended dynaftie* in 
Herodotus, the moft ancient hi dorian we have of profane antiquity, and who. 
befides, appears fo well inftruded in the hlftory of Kgypt. He does not 
even appear to have known the word dytta/Ufs. Neither i& it mentioned in 
Dtodorus. 

» See .Syncell.p. 16. 
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tween Soloa and Herodotus. "Bat I have already feid ic, 
ivcn this lad calculation ftill oifcnds greatly on thefcorc 
€)f fidelity aud exaftncls. Some very plain refleaions will, 
I think, be fuflfcient io denaonftrate the little credit that 
is to be given to it. 

Let us call to mind that conceited . opinion which the 
Egyptians always had of the antiquity of their origin », 
and the affeftaiion v>ith which they made a parade- of it p, 
above all towards the Greeks s. This principle admitted, 
every thing lead? us to believe, that the Egyptian priefts 
would omit no occalion of prefenting to- Solon and Hero- 
dotus, calculations proper to maintain their ridiculous pre- 
tenfion. It was, moreover, very eafy for them to impofe 
in this article. The Greeks, in general^ were not difpofed 
to contradift the Egyptians. Befides, the ancient nations 
applied themfelves very little to chronological difcufiions. 
Each had formerly a fair ftage for difplayidg the moft ab^ 
Ibrd fables about their origin. 

The fiigbteft attention, neverthelefs, would have been 
fufficient to have Ihewn Herodotus, thaf the narration of 
the Egyptian priefts deftroyed itfelf. They reckoned from 
their'lirft king .to the time of Sethon 341 geiierations, 341 
kings, and 341 pontiffs'-. Such a eoncurrcHce is not in the 
order of nature. Inhere did not, Therefore, need much 
judgment to perceive, how much fuch a faft was contra- 
didory. But I have already (aid it, the Greeks did not 
look fo narrowly, efpeciaJly in regard to the Egyptians. 
Furthermore, there is even no appearance that it was ori- 
ginally poffible to keep an exa(5t account of the firfl reigns, 
confidering the little care, and even the little means that 
the firft people had to preferve an exaft remembrance <ff 
events '. 

I fliall add, that in regard to^'the Egyptians in parricula?^, 
their ancient annals mufl: have been in great diforder. 

• See Herod. I. 2. n. a. ? See Kihh, c. 19. v. 1 1. 

1 See Phto in Tim. p.rC43. ^ »04A. «■ Herotf. I. 2. n. 14-:. 

' See what I have laid upon this fub;c<ft in tlie chapter where 1 treat of the 
OTi^n of writing. Part i, b. 2 c, 6. ' 

Hiftory 
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lliftory does tfot permic us to doubt it. We fee, that- when 
Cambyfes, the fon of Cyrus, became mafter of Egypt, he 
perfeojted the priefts, that iu, the learned of the eo^ntry, 
and fct fire to th^ temples ^ It was, we bnow, in thefe 
temples that the Egyptians preferved their anna}«, the cu- 
flody of which was intruded to the priefts".. It may be 
judged, what degree of certainty the hiftory of Egypt may 
have obtained fin'ce that ey.ent. Artaxerxes Ochus gave i; 
afterwards a ftroke art leaft as fatal. This prince caufed all 
the copies of.the facred archives to be tranfported into Per- 
fia*. Bagoas, one of his eunuchs, fome time a/cer, fay 
they, obtained for the priefts a permiffion to ranfom them* 
J)Ut this laft fa<a appears to me fufpicious. It may 'very 
well have been invented only to given fome appearance 
of truth to the Egyptian antiquities, by making it believed, 
that they.refted upon authentic monuments, fuch as the 
facred archives^ which contained the whole hiftory of the 
nation. However that may be, fuppofing even that thefe 
ancient depoCts wer^ rcftored to the Egyptians, we are 
fenfible that they could not be in a good condition. It is 
probable, that thofe who carried, them off, would not take 
all the precautions neceffary to prevent thefe manufcripts 
from fuffering by their tranfportation into Perfia, and they 
jnuft alfo have been impaired in bringing back from Perfia 
into Egypt, All ihefe voyages muft infallibly have fpoiled 
and confiderably damaged the ancient regifters. 

Upon the -whole, and this is a refliedio^ to which I do not 
fee that any thing folid can be oppofed, if the Egyptians 
and Babylonians had prefiprved records as precife and as ex* 
'afl as they would perfuade us, wiiy does there reign To much 
confufion and uncertainty in their chronology ? why do 
the calculations prefenied by writers of antiquity, differ from 
each other fo exceffively as we have feen ? why,, in a word, 

« Ilerod. ]. 3. n. 29. S; 37. ; Diod. 1. 1. p. sS» ; PHn. 1. 36. feft. 14.,^.. 735. • 
^irab. 1. «7. p. 1170. C. 

" Plato, p. 1-4:^. : Diod! K x. p. ^4. •• 16. p. 122. ; SyncelJ. p. 40. b! 
« Died. 1. 16. p. 1Z2. 

. do 
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do the annals of Babylpn and of Egypt afford, for fo m^nf 
ttgcs, only fimple catalogues of kings without relating thitf 
leaft faft or fmalleft event ? But, will they fay, the moft 
of thefe kings were indolent princes> whofe actions did 
•not deferve to be ti-anfmitted to pofterity.. Be it fo; but 
under thefe fame idle kings, there muft neceffarily have 
happened fome events, cfpecially during fo long a feriea 
of ages as that here in queftion. Whence comes the pro* 
found filfcncc in this refpeft, that is remarked in the hi* 
ftories of Pgypt and Babylon, hiftories, which, neverthe- 
lefs, fccite. the names of all thefe fovercigns^ and even the 
precife duration of th^ir reigns? Was it not incomparably 
more eafy ro retain the memory of the prineipal events 
which happened in thefe reigns, than the names of fo ma- 
ny fovereigns, and above all, than the liumber of years 
that they were faid to have occupied' the throne- A com* 
parifon will place this objeflion in its full light- 

The laft kings of the Merovingian race, fof example, 
are reproached with having paffed their lives in Ibameful 
idlenefs, whkrh ha^ even given them the name of the 
Slothful Kings, The detail of theit aftions is now entire- 
ly unknown to us. Even the precife duration of many of 
their reigns, fuffers many difficulties. Neverthelefe, wc 
are not ignorant of the principal events which then hap- 
Jjcned in Fran^e^ It is true, we lofe fight of .the mo- 
narchy, but we fee the aflions of their mayors of the pa- 
lace. In a word, the hiftbry of France fVrrnifhes, in theic 
bbfcure reigns, the detail of many events ; fuch, for in- 
flance, as battles, foundations pf monafteries, diffenfions, 
commotions, flatutes, &c. It was not the* fame with the 
Egyptian and Babyldnian chronlcjesf. In them were found 
the names of a number of kings, ajid the precife dura* 
tiofi of their reigns; but beyond that, no detail, no men* 
tion of any event fallen out in thole times in Egypt, or at 
Babylon. This fingle refledlion fuffices, I think, to unmalk 
the impofture of Berofus and Manetho. It is not difScuIt 
to forge at random a lift of kings, and to afEgu at plea- 
fure any duration to their reigns ; but it is not fo eafy to ar- 

* range 
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:tange an uninterrupted feries of events relating to each o» 
thcr, conneSed in fine, and continued for thoufajids of ages. 
Accordingly we fee, that the found judges of antiquity 
were the firfl to turn into ridicule -th^e fabulous chronicles 
which prefciited no faS, nor: any evenr. 

Cicero exprefles his fenfe of them iw the moft formal 
terms y. Diodorus gave no faith to them *. Ariftotle, by 
what appears, was far from being convinced of that high 
antiquity which the Egyptians were fond of boafting*. 
Plutarch formally combats it**. Varro, one of the mofl: 
learned men who perhaps ever appeared, makes the origin 
of this people go no higher back than to a little more than 
aooo* years before the times in which he wrote « ; that is to 
-fay, to about the year 2120 before the Chriftian serai He- 
rodotus himfelf does not feem to have pven much credit 
to the 11,340 years which were mentioned to him by thp 
-priefls of Egypt, I judge fo by.the manner in which he treats 
I the fucceflbrs of Menes, who, he fays,- was the fiift fovereigu 
of Egypt, He pafles jover a feries of kings to the number 
of 330, declaring, that he does not dwellupon them <». He- 
rodotus undoubtedly regarded that lift as apocryphal and 
forged, the rather as, ^y the coqfdSon of the Egypiiaji 
priefts themfelves, no event of whiph it was poffible to 
fay any thing, could be found in the whole duration of the 
reigns of theCe pretended kings «. Diodorus has done much 
the fame thing. Of 470 kings and five queens which in 
the annals arefaid tq have occupied the throne fucceffively ', 



7 Contemnatnuf etiam Bdbylonhs. , . , Condemnemus inquam hos, dut 

fluHitU, ant vatUtatis, aut imffrudintU, qui C C C C L X X. tnillia annorumt ut 
' ipfi dicunif monumefftis comprehenfa continent » et menlirijudkentui, ntcftcnktum 
reliqtiorum judicium, quod de ipfii futurum fit ffrtimefiere . De divii). J. I . n, 
1C9. 

» L. 1. {>. 30. 1. 4. p. 145. ■ Mctereolog. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 547- D. 

y> /» Numa, p. 72. B. 

« Apud Auguftih. de dvlt. Dd, 1. 18. c. 40. Sec alfo A. Gcll. 1. 14. c. r. p, 

4 t, 3J. n. icx?. iQi. ^10%, "" n)id,n. Id. * h. I. p. SZ* 
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ie fpeeks only of. fifteca or fixteeiiv : In a word, l repeat 
it, we fee very clearly, that neither .Herodotus nor Etiodo- 
rus ivcrc able to exitraftifrom the Egyptian 'annals, a feries 
:of fads barely capabk ofJillihg; up the fpace di time which 
is known to have cJapfed' from the dcUige, to the de- 
ftcuiatoi of tb$. ancient. Egyptian empire by Cambyfes s. 
This refiedion falls ftill more ftrohgly upon the antiquities 
of the BahylOnianst We perceive in their, hiftory many 
xhafaiQ, and a void, ftill more iiiimeufe.' There even remains 
:Jio monument o£ this people ; .whereas the obelifks, the py- 
j-amids^ and the ruins of many other grand edifice?, atteft 
at this .day that the Egyptians once fubfiftcd in fplendor.. 

For the. reft, I have feenfomeperfians pretend, that the 
•conftraAion of the monuments I have 'pifi fpokc of, neccf- 
farily fuppofes, that the Egyptian monarchy muft have fub- 
fiftcd -during a very great number ^of .ages. I own I am 
very far from being of fuch an opinion- * Thoufands of ages 
-were not neceffary to accompUlh t^e raiGng thefe' monu- 
•meht^much too greaely boafted of^ 'I think aiimple re- 
fleSion will make this clear. 

The Incas, that is to. fay, the fii^ft.fovcrcigns of Peru, had 
conftruSed many Works, feveral of which are equal,, if they 
do not even furpafs the moft famous Egyptian monuments. 
'In the number of thefe Ifhall place the t\vo roads whicli 
lead from Cufco to Quito ; one of them carried on through 
the rocks and precipices of the mountains ot Cordiliere ; 
^nd the other along the fea-coaft.'upoji a quickfand for 
near 500 leagues of country: the temple of the fun, the 
citadel aid the palace of Cufco, another royal houfe, the 
ruins of which are ftill to be feen near to Cannar* ; the 
ancient temple of Cayambe ', a great number of canals a- 
mongft whith there was one twelve feet deep, and more. 

« Fee the chronology of Newton. 
. ?»: St:e Gafcilaffo de k Vega, bill. <Jes Incas, I. 9. c. i'^, I. 3. c. 20. 21. &c.; 
Voyage de Coreal, t. 1. p. 364. & 365.; Acoila, hift. des Tnd. Occident. I. 6. 
c. 14.; Hill. gen. des voyage^, t. 13. p. 571. & ^79.; Ilift. dcs Incas, t. !• 
. jp. »64. 265. 293., 393. 

• Jouin. dcs fcav. J tun. 1737, p. 351. 

than 
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tfean 1 26 leagues ill length, &c *i Fdr the griatTlcft of thd 
kbour, for the difficulty, and for the expenfe, we may .very 
w^ll compare thefe mOnuirierits to th^ bbdlijlks;, the pyfamids> 
the temples^ and th^ palaces of Egypt. The monarchy 
funded by the Incas fiibfifted however only about 350 year i 
iunder thiifteen kings ». I might alfd fpeak of the ibvereigns of 
Mexico^ who in like miiinei- executed furprifing works »> 
2^nd whofe entpife lievcrthclefs . did riot fiibfift (6 long as 
that of this Incas; 

. The moniiments ralfed by the firft inhahitibiits of Egypr> 
can therefore in rid niamicr ferVe to prove the antiquity 
of that people. They can be the lefs adduced for that pur* 
pofe, as, according to all apffcearances^ they wierie executed in 
a very Ihort tioie. EgyJ^t wis formeirly extretriely pdpalcHB. 
This is a fadt which cannot be called in queftion. -ill tbri 
^vriiers'of antiquity' agree in att^fting it *•. It was evfen b)jf 
inejLns of that imriicnfe iriultitiide of inhabitants^ that, ac^ 
tording to their tcftimony^ the ancieiit riibnirchs of Egypt 
accomplilhed the railing the quantity of monaments which 
htwt rendered that empire (6 fartibas*, Frdm this rcftciaionj 
Ave become eafily fenfiblej that the Egyptians may have 
finiftied their rtiofl: famous enterprifes in a very few yearsi 
They employed to the number 6i joopoo meri at a time t6 
Execute a work p; Such was in general the tafte of all th6 
ancient nations : they were impatient to accomplifli their 
yithes. Berbfus fays^ that the fuperb palajpe of 6abylon 
had been built in fifteen dayp^; Thie Ghinefe employed ■ 
only five years to 'perfc(4 their great y^allK We might citd 

Jt Voyage de D. Ant; d'Ulioa; t: x. p. 4w.; Hili. dcs Ihcai, t; i; p; i66. ^ 

t Acofta hitt. hat. dbs Ind; 1. 6. c. 19. fol: 300. ^«r/o. 

» Hift . gen. des voyagci, t. la. p. 430. i;c. plemcUi, t, 6: 1. »; c; 8; 

*» See ies niem. de TreV. JanV. 17^:2, p. ^a. &c. 

o Diodil.i.t). 36. &37. 

^ Sec Herod, i. 2. n. 1 24.: Diod; 1. 1, p; 73.; PVm. 1. 36; fcift. 14. & 17. 

'^ Apud Jof- anticj. i. iD. c. ii;fiib fin. This fa<ft without doubt isexag* 
gerated •, biit hi^wever it proves the coriftant practice in Af^a of triiploying 
very little time In the conltrudlion Of thenioft imnienie works. 

«• Martini, hift. de la Chiac, 1, 6. t. a. p. 4o. ^ 41 ; 

Yot. Ill; N ii :kimf 
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many other- examples of iiTuncnfe entcrprifes executed in i 
Very little time by (he Orientals f. It rouft certainly have 
been the fame amongft the Egyptians^ Thus their obeli(ks^ 
their pyramids, their palaces, their tempi es/ &c. can by no 
means autborife the conjeilures that are attempted to b^ 
dra'.vn from thefe monuments to eftabliih the antiquity of 
the Egyptian empire. All thefe allegations fall of them- 
fielves. The 'fafls which the reader has juft feen, deftroy 
them abfolutely. 

It eVeii appesirs to mc demonftrated, that the Egyptians 
had not much more knowledge of architefture, of fculpture/ 
and of the fine arts in general, than the Peruvians and 
the Mexicans. For example, neither one nor the other 
kne«t the fccnet of iuilding of vaults «. What remains of 
foundery or fculpture, is equally clumCy and incorr ed. I 
think this obfervation abfolutely effentiaL This fort of ikill 
in reality canntJt be acquired but by length of time. The 
Egyptian mt)narchy, though much more ancient, and though 
it continued for many more ages than that of the Peruvians 
and of the Mexicans, yet did not fubfift long enough for ' 
thefe people to acquire the lights and the fkiH which they 
fcave always failed of in many branches of the arts. The 
Egyptians, as wellas the Peruvians and Mexicans, were even 
Aeftitute of certain arts, to which their feemingmcannefs> 
atid more our habitual ufe of them prevent us from giving 
Attention; but the invention of which has done more 
honour to human genius^ than all the prodigious momi* 
inents I hz^e fpoke of. 

It were ftill vain to attempt to eftablifti the pretended 
antiquity of the Egyptiails upon the pfogrfefs that thefe 
people had made in the demonftrative fciences. Their 
knowledge in this refpeft was very imperfe<3. The reader 
may recoiled the details I entered into upon this fubjeft ia 

f See L'ftift. gen. dei Htinipaf M. de Giiigrtes, t. 4. p. ioS. & 209. 

« See pirt 3. book 2. c *. p 59- * 6o.; Acofta loco cH, fol. 29^. verfo.^ Hitf. 
gen. des voyages, t. ij.'p. 580.; GarclUflb de la Vega, 1. 7. c. 11. t. a. p loa.; 
Hift. ^ti Incas, t, i. p. 167.^ Mem. de Pacad.de Berlta. t^ a aon. 1746, p. 448 

the 
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the article of fciences". One fingle example is enough to 
fliew the little extent of their difooveries. In the time of 
Herodotus, that is to fay, about the year 450 before the 
Ghriftian aera, the Egyptian aftronomers did not yet know, 
that the length of the folar year is more than 365 days '-. 
We may judge by this fa<9, \^hich. ijs very certain aii<i well 
proved, of the progrefs which the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt had made in the demonftrative fciences. In a word, 
^nd this is a refleftion that cannot be too much infifted up- 
on, near 500 years before, J. C. Democritus tind many o*. 
thcr philofophcrs, who maintained, that the world had had a 
beginning, applied them felves to prove the newnefs of k^ 
by all the means that hiftory and critical knowledge .could 
furnilh ; yet we do not fee, that it was ever undertaken 10 
refute them folicflyy, although nothing would have been 
cafier if the pretended antiquities of the Babylonians, ^ndi 
Egyptians had hgd any rdafonable foundations, 
«. Let us finilh by a glanpe ppon the antiquities of the Scy- 
thians, They will, employ us but a moment. Thefe people^ 
according to Trogus Pon^peius, and of Juftin his abi-idger;^ 
'were acknowledged to be of more ancient origin than the 
.£gyj?tians ». The Scythians, however, in the time of Hero- 
dotus reckoned only one thqufand years of antiquitity ». 

We may moreover apply with great juftice the reflexions 
J have here made iipoa the aatiq.uitie5 of the Babyloniaaa 
and Egyptians to thofe of the Chinel'e. According to the 
^popular ideas of the Chinefe, the origin of tiiat nation 
would afcend to thoufands of ages. I fay according ta the 
popular ideas, becaufe the learned of China are the firft tpi 
deride and give up that fabulaus antiquity »». That preteji- 
fion is not even very ancient in China. It arofe in pretty 

• Part a. book 3. c %. part $. book s. c. a. art. ^ 
» Seefupra, book ^ d, 2. p. 101 . \<A^ 

y See Jaqueiot, cIViTert. fur l^,e)^ift encode pieu, t. i,p. ^165. &c, 
« L. a. c. I. p. 60. »L.4n.5. 7- 

y* Martini, hift. dela Chine, 1. 1. p. 7.; Lettr. cdif. t. 2<. p.tJ9.. laQ ; Hi^ 
^^ ^unj ^ar M^dc Guignes, t. i . part i . p, a. & 3. 

N u i modern 
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modern times f| another conformity wub the Egyptian axi4^ 
^bylonian autiquiues, unknowns ^^ I have made it appear, 
to the moft ancient an4 PK)ft learned writers of Greece and 
Rome. Befides, what dependence can we have upon tho 
certainty of the Cliiaef^p phrenology for the early times, 
when we fee thefe people unanimouily own, that ,one of 
their greateft monarchs interefled in the deftruftion of the 
ancient traditions, and of thofe who preferved die me- 
mory of them, caufed all the books whiph did not treat of 
agriculture, or pf medicine, pr of divination, to be burnt, 
and applied himfelf for many years to deftroy whatever could 
recall the knowledge of the times anterior to his reign *, 
About forty years after his death, they wanted to re-^ftabli(h 
%he hiftorical monuments. For that purpofe they gathere4 
together, fay they, the hearfays of old men. They dif- 
covered, it is added, fome fragme^ts of book% which had 
efcapcd the general conflagration. T^cy joined thefc vari- 
ous fcraps together as they could, and mainly endeavoured 
locompofe of them a regular hiftory. It was not however 
till more than 150 years after the deftruAion of all the 
monuments, that is to fay, the year 37 before J. C. that a 
complete body of the ancient hiftory appeared! The au- 
thor himfelf who compofcd it, Sfe Ma-tfienc, had the caw. 
dour to own, thac he had no^ found it poflible to afcend 
with certainty 800 years beyond the times ii; which he 
wrote. 
Such is the unanimous confeffion of the Chinefe^. I 

< See rhiftoJre abregee de raftronomie Chinoife par le P. Gaubil, dans Ic^ 
flbfervations mathem. du P. Souciet, t. a. p. 16. 17. ^I'hift. dcs Buns par 
3V1. de Gyigncs, 1. 1 . part i. p. ». 

* This event happened 213 years before the Chriftian acra, by. the order of 
0ii-Hoam-ti. This monarch, excepting his av^rfion to letters, was a very great 
prince. His abilities and firmnefs were equal, and he fucceeded in the exe- 
cution of his prpie<a of fuppreffing all hiftorical books. Thatdcftru^on wa» by 
fo much the more complete, as the ufe of paper was not known at thatthne. 
They drew charaflers npop tablets or upon little phtcs of bamboo, which 
rendered the fmalleft writing of conffderablc bulk, and, of copfequencc, ^cry 
difficult to conceal. Aead. des infcript. t. lo. p. 381. 1. 15. p. 549.; Relat. 
du royaume de Siam "par laioubere, t. 2. p. 376. & 377. 

«» Artd. des infcript. t, 10. p« ^^. 383, 383.388. 1. 15- p. 506, 52:^.52% 
Sii. 5^$' 5Si. &56X. 
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i«av6 to be judged, after fuch a fa<a, the certainty of their 
lincient.faiftory *. Accordingly we find, in treating of it, nii^ 
furmountaWe diffi<tulties -and eontradidions. The variaiicns 
that are remarked in the principal epochas •, prove, that 
the hiftory of the Chinefe has no fuperioricy nor any ad» 
vantage over other .profane hiftories. There runs throoglgi 
it an uncertainty like that which the cbronologifts find in 
iheir ref^^rchcs into the hiftory of the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, and in that of the ^ft kings of Greece, Be* 
fides, it is e(}ually deftitute of fa<^, circumftances, an4 
details. 

As to the aftronomical obfervations on which it has beeii 
attempted to eftablilh the pretended antiquity of the Chi- 
nefe, it is long fince the cclchrs^ted Caifini ^ , and many other 
writers of merit «, have faid enough of them to difcredit 
nil that apparatus vifibly inferted after date. The forgerjr 
;$ even ib plain, that it has been perceived by fome of the 

• The oQly monument I upon which th« anient hiftory of the Chinefe can 
|)e eftaplifhed, are, i . Some fragments of the moral works of Confucius^ and 
a very diy and fhort chrohidc of the hiftory of hi$ protince. That chronidd 
afcends only to the year 722 before J. C. Confticius lived about the year 
^50 before the Chriftian era, Acad, des infcript, t. 10. p. 382. t. i j. p. 540. 
a. A moral work of the pbilofophefM^w^-X:;;^ who lived about the year 300 be- 
fore J. 0. Jbld. t. xS. p. ao6. & 107. 3. The Tfikou-ctjw, a very fummary 
chronide» compofed abo\it tl)e year 999 before J. C. and fbilnd about th^ 
year 264 ol the Chriftian aera. Ibid. t. 15. p. 537. t. 18 M. p. ai5. ai8, & 2*8. 
4. Thehody of hiftory compofed by Sfe-matfiene, and publifticd the year 37 be- 
fore J. C. Ibid. t. 15, p. 543. Sfe-ma tliene is locked upon as the fether of bU 
(tory anr.ongft the Chinefe. A coUe^ion of the fafts comRrifcd in all thefe mo* 
numents, would fcarce make a little volume in 12° of ordinary print. All th^ 
other Chinefe writers are greatly pofterior to ihpfe I have named. Yet jt is 
ycry, certain, that tlicy have had no other helps, and that no other andcnt mo- 
nument has been yet difcbvcred. Acad, des infcript. t. i^.M. p. §94. 

« See r hift . gen. des Huns par M. de Guignes, t . 1 . p. 5. 6. JO. 14. &c.; Acad. 
des inlcript 1. 10. p. 381. 388. 393. &c.; Journ. d^s fcav. Dccembrc 1757, p. 
817.^818. ' 

f Anc. mem. de Tacad. des fcienc. t. 8. p. 284. 303. 3^7. 

« Jaquelot, differt. furPcxiftencede Dieu, t. a.p. 97. iOi.at 103.; Anden, 
relat. des Ind. &de la Chine, p. 350. 354. 2S^-; Spe*aaclcdc la nature, t. 8, 
P- J7-; M- Freret, dans les mem. de Pacad. des inlcript. t.io. p. 393. 394. 395. 
395. 1. 18, p^. 198. 210. 201. 280. Jt is true, that in tlie ftquel M. Freietfeem^ 
to give up that notion ; but I own, that the reaibns which appear to have con-» 
fjfiffd him, perfuade me cot at all. Sfc 1. 12. p. 242, & 247. &c. 
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literati *, notwithftanding the little notion which the Ch'mcfis 
In general have of critical knowledge. We may affirm 
boWly, that till the year 206 before J. C. their hiftory 
deferves no faith K It is a continued jumble of faUes and 
contradi^ons ^, a monftrous chaos from which nothing co« 
herent and reafonable can be extraded. 

What we know of the origin of the greateft part of the 
arts and fcicnces, would alone fuffice to demonftrate the 
faJfity and the ridicule of all the fabulous antiquities I have 
here fpoke of. We fee very clearly the moft eflential dif- 
coveries, the moft neceijary arts take rife or introduce them- 
felves fucceffively in the different parts of the univerfc. 
We can even trace their progrefs to a certain point, and 
difcover enough of it to be convinced, that our whole know- 
ledge is not very ancient* Th^ newnefs of arts and fciences 
is a fenfible proof of the little antiquity of the world. Wc 
fhould not at this day have the leaft trace, the finalleft 
veftige of their origin, if it was as diftant from us as the 
pretended chronicles of certain nations would make us be- 
lieve. Neverthelefs the reader may have remarked, that 
we are by no means dcftitute of lights and information 
Upon all thefe objciSs. This reflexion is by fo much the 
more ftrong, and proves fo much the better the little and- 
quity of the world, as the tradition of the earlieft events 
could only be preferved by the memory. It is a proof, 
moreover, the force of which has been felt by fuch of the 
ancient philofophers as are the leaft to be fufpefted of credu* 
lity. The newnefs of arts and fciences has always been 
the principal argument they made ufe of to maintain that 
of the worlds 

We may draw a proof equally jnvinciblc from the im- 
pcrfefiion of n\any of the arcs ia the ancient worldj^ and 

h Acad, dcsinfcript. 1 10. p. 39^- 1. 18. M. p. *20. 421.239. 
» Acad. de« infcript. t^ 10. p. 380. 381. ^88. 
k Jaquelot, loco cH. p. 98. &c.: Spertacle de la nat t. 8. p 35. & 36. 
» Stt Lu^ret. 1. 5. t. 33i- &c.; Macrob. in fomn. Scipion. i.i. c. ic. p. 153. 
^ce alfo j2qtt<?lo5, difT. fur i'cxiflencc de JQiicUj^ t, i . c ^a, 

of 
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of ^11 the fciences which depend upon length of time and 
experience. I might fpeak alfo of the abfolute ignorance 
of even x}ifi moft civllitcd of thfe ancient nalions, touching 
ai great number of moft ufeful and moft important dif- 
coveries. that we enjoy at this time. But I think I have 
faid enough upon all thefe objedls in the coutfe of my 
worki to be difpenfed with infifting upon them any longer. 
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£xMKM/mi cf a paffage if DiodoruSi iakeH friM ihi 
Jtcondbotik cf thai biftmAti^ N» 14a. 

THE fad which we are about to examine in this difc 
fertation> has an intimate relation with the anti- 
quities of the Egyptians, on which wc were employ-' 
ed in the preceding one. For this reafon, and that I 
might leave nothing to wi{h for upon that fubjed, I have 
thought proper to give a particular attention to it. The 
reader will eafily perceive, that, apart from fuch a confide- 
ration, the paffage of itfelf would fiot deferve the fmalleft 
refleffion. 

The paflage in which Herodotus has tranfmitted to us thtf 
tradition of the fad intended for the fubjed of this differta- 
tion, has given a great deal of trouble to modem critics, 
without any of them having accompli (hed the clearing it up 
in a fatisfaftory manner. We do not flatter ourfelves with 
better fuccefs. On the contrary, the few refledions we arc 
about to prapofe, tend only to (hew, that it is morally im- 
JxriEble to make out a reafonable meaning from the cxpret 
fions of Herodotus in this paffage. 

The text :n queftion has been hitherto very ill rendered 
tn all-the tranllations commonly made ufe of ; for which 
reafon, we have thought fit to begin by giving a literal 
and faithful verlion of it. 

" They (the Egyptian priefts) faid, that during this time 
<' (the time in queftion was 1 1,340 years, which, according 
*' to the fabulous tradition of the Egyptians, had clapfed 
*' from the origin of the Egyptian monarchy to the reign 
of Scthpn), the Egyptian priefts then faid, that, during 
*' that interval of time, the fun had rifen four times where 
** he is accuftomed commonly to fct ; to wit, that twice 

« ih« 
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" that ftar had rifen ^here he rim^ fets, and twic^ had fet 
** where h^'ilow rife^; bat that this had dccafibned nothing 
" ex'tracfrdinary in Egypt, either irt regard to the pro^ 
" du6tions of the earth, or in regard td thfe oyeiflowingi 
** of the Nile, or in regard to dklempers, or in regard, td 
** mortality/* Such ;s the literal tranflation of the pafiage 
ive are td difeufs. We have abfolutely tieglefted ftyle and 
fcleganc^j, left we fhoiuld have failed in point of fidelity. 

There are, I believe, few perfdns whd do not; at ihi 
firft glance; perceive fomething ambiguous in this nar rati dii 
of Herodotus. The mdft natural ftnfd tliat can be giveii 
' to the words df this hiftdrian j is, that, during the 1 1 ,'340 yttri 
in queftion, the diurnal motion di the fun haid changed at 
two different times, and had ' aftef wards, at twd diifercr^c 
iimes^ returned to be the faime that it \'d'as befdre the firft of 
thefe two variations which! fuppofe i irifamuch that, in th<J 
fcourfe of the i 1,346 years in ^ueftion, they had feen, during 
four different parts of that peridd; the fan move one way; 
and during twd other parts move the contrary way^ and 
that alternately. 

Here is( in what precifely cdiifift^ the great dil&culty df thd 
Jjaffagfe' that we examine. If Heroddtus had faid, that, du- 
iing the cdiirfe df the ii>34b years in queftidn, 'the fuii 
had riferi three times where he Is aecuftomed to rife, and 
that iwice that flat had riien where he liow fets^ the fad^ 
had been Certainly ^ery fe^jitraordinstry;; yet it would not 
haVe been abfolutely iricoriceiveable. But that two chainges 
df ftate, which bring precifely only two returns to the pri- 
mitive pofition, (liould, by their Combination with the pri- 
inordial ftate, fuhiifti during, any time Whatever four aker^^ 
iatlvesof that primordial, ftate, this implies? cOntradiSion. 
A very (Iniple ejtample will riiake this be perceived with 
the utmoft evidence. 

L^t lis oblerve at tree fdV two fucceeding years. If the- 

d*bfervation begins in fumiher^ we ihall fee this tree thrice 

dothed with leases, and twice ftripped of them during thait 

' fpace of time ; and that alternately. If the obferVatioit • 

YoL. IIL- b d ' begins 
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begins in winter, we (hall fee, on the contrary, this fame 
tree ftripped of its leaves at three different times, and 
it will be feen clothed with leaves, during only two of the 
five alternatives it undergoes, in the courfe of the two years 
in queflionj being ftripped of its leaves, will be the pri- 
mordial ft ate of that tree in the fecond cafe. It will be 
the contrary in the firft. But in one and the dthcfr cafe^ 
two change* of condition operate only three alternatives 
in the primordial ftate; It is confequently abfurd and 
contradictory^ that two changes of the difecSion of the 
diurnal motion of the fun^ during any period whatever, 
Ihould ever operate four alternatives of the ftate in which 
that direftion Was, when the period in (Jueftion began. 

It is thi3 abfurdity, without doiAt^ which has led the 
'common interpreters of Herodotus^ to tranflate thfe paffage 
M'C difcufs in a manner entirely different from 6urS, They 
make Herodotus fay, " that^ during the courfe of ii,-340 
" years which had> they faid; preceded the reign of Scthon, 
^* the fan had rifeh four times in an extraordinary manner, 
*' to witj ttat twice he had riferi where he now fcts, and 
*' twice he had fet where he is nOw accuftonicd to rife.'' 
. But in avoiding dne rock, have not thefe interpreters 
fplit upon another^ at leaft as dangerous as that they wanted 
to Ihun, by putting Herodotus in contradiction with him-* 
felf in the fame phrafe ? According to them, that hiftorian 
fays at firft^ that, during the i 1,340 years he fpeaks of^ 
the fun -had rifen four times in an extraordinary manner j 
and then immediately they make Herodotus fay, that du- 
ring this fame time the fun had rifen twice where hd 
commonly fets^ and fet twice where he is aecuftomed to 
rife ; that is to fay, that twice only the fun had rifen and 
fet in an extraordinary mailnen Was there ever a more 
palpable contradiflion ? 

. Independently of the two esplic^ation? which we hive 
juft examined^ which are both at the bottom alike con- 
tradiftory and abfurd, only with this difference, neverthc-» 
lefs> that in one of them the eoncradiSion is le& ftrikiiig 

ihad 
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tjiari in the other, [qmt commentators prapoTcd a thir4 
ipterpfetation of ic. 

If we may believe thefc new cri(:ica, Herodotus has faid, 
jiot that the fun had rifen four times in an extraordinary 
manner, during the period in qaeftioji, but that the ^ourfo 
of this ft^r had undergone four changes; to wit^ twq in hisi- 
rifing, and two in bis fetting. TUi^ |Bxpli<:ation^ a^. w? fee,^ 
is notn^uch more fatisfadory than all thc^fe I hav'e juft giv^y\,. 
an accounr of. When the fpn rifes wbere^ie carpinpnly fets^^ 
it is ncpeflary that he fet where b^ is agcuftQme4 to, rifc^ 
as we have already n^ad^^ it he obferved more tbau pnce | 
of confequence, twq changes in ;he ri|iDg of the fun, an4. 
two changes in his fetting^ will nev^r make mor^ than 
two, and not four changes in bis diurnal motipn. ^efides^j 
this fenfe is abfolutely cqntrary to the text of Herodotu?,' 
who makes uf<? of a term, wbich cannot e^aftly fignify 
;any other thing than th^ fifing oi tb^ fun * ; a?id never 
the motion or the courfe of that ftar. \ 

From all t^hefe refle(5iQiifi we ought tQ conclude necefr 
ffrily, that the paflage in queftion, taking it according to, 
Herodotus's pwn ej^preflions, is fufc^ptible pf no reafonabl^ 
explication. Yet I think 1 difqover in it a glimpfe of' an, 
ancient tradition upon at\ e^traA^dinaty ey^nt, whi^h well 
deferves our aiterttion to difcufs it. It is fpJcJy upon this, 
objeft that we ihall employ our refle&ions.* 

Whatever- fine genius Hej-odgtus had received from na- 
ture^j and however extenfive was his knowledge }n many 
refpeds, we may very eaijly conving^ ourfelvcs tha^ be was 
very we^k on the. fide of aftrpnomy. When he relates, fon 
example, thaf maritime expedition which the Phoenicians 
, undertook, by order of Nephos King of Egypt, rpund Africa^ 
fetting ont by the ports of th? Red fea, and returning- again 
by th^ Mediterranean, be cannot perfuade binxfelf, tha^ 
thefe travellers had, as they reported, feen the fun upon 
their right hand'* j that is to. fay, that ^hipy h?,4 fip^u hin\ 
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reach, and eyca pafs their zenith, and be fucccffively qn 
' each fide of their firft vertical point *. yet this taft ha^ 
nothing aftonifhing^ for any one who ha? tfie leaft tindurq 
of cofmography. 

It were not difficult to find qther poofs of the little 
knowledge that Herodotus had of aftronomy »». What we 
have juft fjud, is enough to (hew, that it is no wonder that 
this hiftorian' (hould have advanced an aftronomical para- 
dox. We m^y even add^^ that the Egyptian priefts, froni 
whom Herodocus fays he received the h& he relates, had 
jio dooht imparled it in their ufual manner, that is, greatly 
-jvrapped up, and abfolutely enigmatical. Herodotus, iix 
relating it, will have completed its obfcurity, by not con^- 
prehending the language of the Egyptian priefts. 

If we might confider in this fenfe the paflage we examine^ 
it were eafy to get rid of the perplexity, by laying, that 
Herodotus intending to (peak of a matter which he under-j 
flood not, and which it was even difficult that he &ould un» 
derihnd, it would be in vain for us to endeavour at this 
day to come at his meaning even from hjmfelf. But this 
paflage, fuch a§ it has come to us, is not l^fs (hocking tq 
good fenfe than to aftronomy, as we have ftiewn above, 
Herodotus, though little verfed in that fcience, was not 
the lefs a genius of the firft order, and pQiTefled of ^s mucl^ 
judgment as any writer of all antiquity ; it would there^ 
'for^, in our opinipn, be doing outrage to his memory tq 

• To underftand tli»s pafiage, we muft know, that the anrient?, to detcr- 
inlne the pofitioo of the four carjiinal points, with refpe^ to any fpe^to^ 
ifappoied him turned towards ^he weft. Standing in that manner, he had 
the north to his right, and the fouth to his left. 'We may fee in the firlj 
book of the Meteors of Cleomcdes, p. 13. upon what that f^ippofition il 
founded. From that cuftom it is eafy to fee, that thofe who inhabit the 
portherfl part of the torrid zone have the fun on the right, that is,' to the 
liorth, during all the time which that ftar employs in ninnihg through the 
northern figns. Thofe, oti the contrary, who are in the fouthern part, have 
the fun on their left, that is, to the fouth only, wiien^i's meridional declination 
fetceedi the latitu vie of their habitation. 

t» See 1. 1, n. 32. the monftrous calculation of intercalary months which 

!hat author makes Solon make. See aio fufra, book 3. chap. :». ait.2J 
>. 100. &IOI. '-^ ' ' ' — ■ - .• ? -'« ••- - : ■ 
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jkobk upon this paflage as fubfifting at thk day, fuch as i^ 
<?ame from the hands of its author. Thprp is all appear- 
jancc; on j;he contrary, that ihc text is coniid^rably altere4» 
in that place, as in an infinity of others, where the errors of 
franfcribers were^ however, much lefs to be fpared. ^9 
body, I believe, is ignorant tliat there are few ancient au- 
thors M^hofe text has fuffered fg much from the injaries of 
time and the errors of tranfcribers, a^ that of Herodotus. 
It were neceflary, of conCeguence, before we undertake 
to explain the paflage in queftion in a fatisfa<?^ary manner, 
to reftore it by the authority of fome manufcript^ fuch a$ 
perhaps is not to be foundl. 

Fpr want of fuch a help, the modern critics have aban* 
d^ned themielyes to abundant conjedures, which, for the 
moft part, appear at firft {}ght weak, and even often ridicu- 
lous. We haye therefore thought them unworthy of no- 
tice. 

One there is, however, which being truly ingenious, de- 
fcrves', for that reafon, a particular attention, though, tq' 
fay the truth, it has no more folidity than the other con- 
je^ures by which the paflage in queftion has been attempt* 
ed tp be explained. A modern author,, who has juftly ob? 
tained the moft brilliant reputation, by an union of various 
talents rarely tp be found in pne and the fame perfon, ha^ 
piaced this laft conjcfture in all its light. We rather chufe 
to refer thpfe who would -be actjuainted with this fyften^ 
fo what he fays of it, than to give ^ detail which would ne- ' 
yer have fiie elegance and ameniiy which that ingenious 
writer has difFufed over all the fubjeifts he hag iindertakei^ 
to handle. The reader will find in his work all that can 
be faid in favour of that opinion, and even fqiiie of the 
rcafons which may render it problematical «. 

Fpr what remains, if the tradition of a change in the 
motion qf the fun was related only by Herodotus, I think 
.that the critics would have given lefs attention to the pat 

f Elemeat^ of Newtop'sphilojbphy ipade eafy to all the world by M. de V9]- 
|«ire. 
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£ige of chat antbor ; bat ve €rA tins taae tndEtioix in 
suaj otccr witos, alvap iiidccd ia a Tcrj contiitiftt BaEXft- 

Plato relates in one of his dialogacs, thar, n the time d 
jbreos, the inodoa of the irminscat had dsaagcd, in nsc^ 
a jDaaoer that the ton and ali the ftan had began to fi£b 
wheve fbrmerlj they had let, and to fet irtierc they ksl 
been accoftooied to rife ; in a word; the raacfaiise ot cb& 
worid was nK»ved in a mzw coacrzry to that in which it isad 
been before* He accompanies this rclaaon with fb tidd 
a detail of the ejiefis of this change, and with foch ficgs- 
lar phjiical expiicatioas, that it is ealy to ice be (poke onij 
itooi a tradition exnenieiy confuted and perplexed ^ We 
jodge alio from a paliage in hisTimxasy where, in tww 
words, he brings in this event, that Solon who was the 
firfl who made the Athenians ac^iainted with it, had 
drawn it fron^ fgjpt, that is, from the (ame idorce as He- 
todonis*. Pomponius Mela fpeaks alio of ibe fame tra- 
diDon ' ; fo does Plutarch t, Diogenes Laertim, and manj 
other writers of antiquity *. They aj^iear all to have ha4 
ibme knowledge of a period like that wtich is the fubjed 
of this diilerution ; bnt none of theie authors have fpcHEC 
of it in an intelligible manner. They cxprcfe themtcives 
(or the mod part with as lirr!e exachiets as Herodotos. 

Upon the whole, bringing together the different teftinMr 
nios of antiqcity which may have any relation to the pa(- 
fage we examine, they all agree in telling u?, that the E- 
gyptians, and, perhaps, even fome other ancient nations, 
had fn-efenred a confnfed tracUrion of one or mcxe change^ 
which the diomal motion of the fun had undergone, al* 
though otberwite moft of tbefe teitimonies are totally re<t 
pugnant with rcfpcft to the nature, the number, the time^ 
and the duiation of thefe changes. This agreement upon 

* Invoki'ico, p.^i. 

• In Tim. p. IC43- *c. ' L. I. c 9. p. 6a 

• pe pladt. pbilof. I. 2. c 14, p. 89c. & 891. 

* A^J. Titles dc Araii phzacin. c. 2ii. p'. 147. ; SofioBS, ^. ^. p. 44. G.&c., 

th? 
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\^t fundamental point of the narration of Herodotus, is 
that, no doubt, which' has piqued the curiofity of the learn- 
ed. It has made them believe, that it might be poffible 10 
difcover what could have given rife to the belief of a fafi 
fo extraordinary; As the little conformity amongft ancient 
authors with regard to the manner iii which this phaeno- 
menon was operated, joined to the circumftances which 
had accompanied it, left an Open field for the imagination 
of our modern writers ; they have abandoned themfelvea 
to conjefiures one bolder than another. 1 think, that their 
example gives me a right to venture one alfo, which, oefides 
the novelty of it *^ will have at leaft the advantage of be- 
ing founded on authentic fafts, and ndt on doubtful fup. 
pofitions, or upon aftronomical intelligence too high for 
the times in queftion in. this diflertation. 

Holy feripture has preferved the hiftory of two miracu- 
lous events, concerning the diurnal motion of the earth* 
The firfi happened under Joftiua, when the courCe of that 
ftar was fulpended during a whole day or thereabouts «4 
*rhe feeond came to pafs under the reign of Hezekiah^ 
-When the fun was feen to go back eonfiderably, and pro* 
bably about 150 degrees ». 

Both thefe hds are anterior to the reign of Sethbh i the 
firft of thefe prodigies even preceded the reign of Atreus 

* Thfe e«iilication t afii abbiit to {)ropbie, bcciirrcci to me ^)efore reidingf 
what P Calmet fays in few words upon tbi^ paaFage of Herodotus, in a prcfifti!- 
iiary diffcrtatioii at the head of the feeond bobk of Kings. He has laid down 
only the foundation and4)rindples of it« I think I have further unfolded that 
idea. 

* Jbfhua, Ci 10. V, !2. ^ 13; ; ^cclefiaftic. c. 46. v. Si It Is of Httle import- 
ance, as to the reality of the miracle in itfelf, whether we admit the new fy- 
ftem which makes the earth turn roiind the fun, or whether we follow thtf 
ancient opinion of tliat ftar's turning round the earth. Whatever fyftem we 
fcmbrace, the event I fpcakof will !)€ neither left teal nOr Icfs miraculous in 
appearance. 

* % Kihgs, t. 2C. V; q. &c* ; a Chtoli. c. ^. V. *4- ; Ifaiah, c. ^. v. 7. & & J 
tcclefialtic. c. 48. v. 25. & 26. 1 he facred text fays; that the fliadow went 
fcack ttn degrees upon the dial of Ahaz. There is great appearance, that 
tath »f thefe degrees indicated an hour, and that, of confequence, the furt 
went back 150 degrees of the parallel he defc ribed that day. But as this efti- 
inaie is not abfolutely certain, I would not precifcly detciinine What Interval 
of time anfweicd to each 6f thefe degrees* 

by 
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by about 206 years* This laft mull have prolonged ttc 
day for one half of the earth, and the night for the other 
half of the hemifphcre^ in a manner too fenfible not to^ 
to have been remarked, efpeeially by nations who had any 
tinflure of aftronoray. 

The circumft'ances of the fecond miracle miift haVc been 
ftill more ftriking. Suppafing, that the retrogxadation of 
the fun was then 150 degrees) it isneccffary that that ftar 
fhoald have rifen upon more than three thoufand leagues 
of country fucceflively, and that at the fame point of the 
horizon where he had fet fome hours before ; that after- 
trards he fliould have refumed his firft coorfe. For the 
fame reafon, they muft have fccn him, in the extent of 
more than three thoufand leagues of our globey fet wlieref 
he had rifen, and rife anew where he had laft fet. With re- 
gard to the reft of the earth, the day muft have been con- 
fiderably lengthened iii one part, and the night muft have 
been as much longer in the oppofite part. There were 
(fuppofiiig always the retrogradation of the fun of 15a de- 
grees) ten hours at leaft from the fun^s rifing upon the 
horizon at Jerufalem, when the miracle I fpeak of hs^ppcn- 
cd. By. this tneans, the moft fenfible effeds fell upon the 
Ocean- This, no doubt, was the occafion that profane au- 
thors have had but a very confufed notion of itw Of all 
the regions of our continent, thofe in which this prodigy 
muft have manifefted itfelf m the moft ftriking manner^ 
tre the Eaft Indies, and the moft weftern part of Africa^ 
countries of which We have no hiftorical monument.' 

It may have been alfo> that the fun having gone back 
t^ith regard to judea precifely to the point of his rifing> 
inighr really have let during fome minutes for Egypt, and 
,for liie noft weftern countries at the fame point where 
he had rii'en^ and rifen foori after refaming his ordi- 
tiary courfe precilt-ly where he had fet. In Egypt, where 
the air is always ferene, they might have feeri tliat ihis 
prodigy was operated by a real retrogradation of the fun: 
m Greece, where, on this fuppoficion, tM phxnomenoa- 

muft 
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*iuft have be^n more Tcnfible, the clouds having bidden 
his difk, tvas enough to have caufed the fudden darknefs 
which muft, for fome time, have covered the whole coun- 
try, to be attributed to an eclipfe *. In a word, we may 
. find a thoufand reafons for the filence of moil profane au- 
thors, as well as for the various alterations which thofe 
wh6 fpeak of a change in the diurnal motion of the fun, 
may have 'made in the tradition of this memorable event. 
Befides, I find lio motive which (hould hinder us from ac-' 
knowledgihg in it the. foundation and the principle of that 
fame tradition *. " 

The ftrong^ft allegation that can be brought againft 
the explication which I prop(Jfe, is, without doubt, the 
opinion of many interpreters and commentators upon the 
holy fcripturc, who will confine the miracle operated un-' 
4fr Hczckiah, to afimple rctrogradation of the (hadow of the 
fun, independent of the courfe of that ftar, and that again 
only upon the dial of Ahaz. But I do not fee why they 
will have that retrOgrad'atioti of the fhadow not to have been 
the natural and phyfical efFeft of the aSual rctrogradation 
of the fun; why the fame power, wlio had really fufpend- 
ed the courfe of that, ftar, to give Jolhua time to finifli the ; 
defeat of the enemies of his people, (hould not have really 
changed it in confideration of a juft and religious prince? 
The fcripture tells us, that Berodach-Baladan, King of Ba- 
bylon, fent to compliment Hez,ekiah upon the recovery of 
his health «• Nobody is ignorant how great, in thofe times, 
was the power of the kings of Babylon, and how .much they 
thought themfclves above other fovereigns. We know al- 
fb to )vhat a ftate of weaknefe the kingdom of Judah was 

» Sec Plut. die frfacit. phHofoph. 1. 2. c. 24* P- 890, & 89r. 

* It (hould be remarked, that an a'ftual retrogradatjon of the fun, fuch as 
according toes it cante to pafs in the reign of Hezekiah, is the only means of 
producing the pbaenomena related by Herodotus, without caiiiing altera- 
tion in this temperature of the places where they are undergone. On the con- 
trary, themoVmgof the^les, an explication to which fome modern critics 
ieem to incline, wduld make the fame places fucceflively undergo the moft op- 
pofitc tcrapcraturcff. 

« 2 Kings, c. ao.v. la. 

Vol. Ill- P p fheji 
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ihcn reduced. Whence then could proceed that ftep <rf. 
Inch a monarch as Berodach-Baladan towards Hc^ckiah? 
Is it not probable, that the miracle operated in favour of 
ihis prince was the prindpal caufci a miracle to whidi the 
Babylonians, amongft whom aftronomy was then greatly 
cultivated, could not help giving a particular attention ? 
This is not even a fimple conjeSure on our part; it is a faft 
of which f^cred fcripturc dpes not permit us to doubt. It 
informs us, that the ambafladors of the Babylonian mo- 
iiarch were fpecially charged with informing thcmfelves 
of the prodigy which had happened upon the earth *. 

1 am therefore perfuaded, that the miracle wrought in 
ihe time of J^lhua, joined to that which was wrought Ibmc 
Ages after in favour of Hezekiah, wcr^ the origin and 
fource of all thofe confufed traditions related in ancient 
lyriters upon the change which the courfe pf the fun had 
iwicc undergone *. 

» 2 Ctironic. €. 32. v»^i, Attamen in lega.tione priocipum Babyionu qui 
Piini fuerant ad eum, ut ihterrpgarent de portento quod accjderat fiiper tor* 
ram, &c. 

• To form a juft idea of the efC^s produced by the retrogradation of th^ 
fvin» fuch as we underftand it, we fhall fuppofi^ that itar to have be^n in the^ 
^qtiiitor tJie day that this miracle happened, that his retro^jadatioi) was of 
J 50 degrees, and tbat'tt was four in the aftetiKXHi at Jerufalem at the inftant 
\v] e'T the ^adow began to go back ; pr, what comes to the f^iiie thing, that 
the fu!i was at ;hat mopient diftant T50 degrees from the point Qf his rifing; 
and that, of confeqiicnce) his retrogradation brought him back to that lame 
yohnt Then pUcing Jerufalem, with, moft geographers, at the 27 th degree of 
Irrgi tilde, the 87th & 267th degrees feparated that part pf our globe wljich 
Iv d day, from that wh^ch had ni^ht, at the moment vifhcn the retrogradation 
i f the fuh began; that is to fay, that America, Africa, Europe, and Afia, as 
far as the mouth of the Indies or thiereabouts, then en)oy6d the light of the 
fun, while the reft of the world was plunged in darknefs. Gn the cpntrary, at 
the moment when the retrogradation' of the fun brought him back to the fame 
point where he had fet gut ten hours before, the meridian which pafles by 
the 57th degree of longitude, Icparated the lightened from tite darkened 
) ^mifpbcre. By that, all Afia, ^Kcept Anatolia, and almpft aQ the Pacific 
ocean, had then day ; but America, as well as Europe aqd Africa, bad night 
in almoft all their extent. The inhabitants of the Mog^il, of the Indies, of 
^hina, of Japan. 8ic'. in a word, all the nation? which Ue hetH-een the 87th 
m\ the 237th degrees of longitude, muft have feen the fun rife anew upon 
their horizon, at the feme point where he had fet feme time before, and fct, 
jft,eT he had re fumed his primordial direftion, at the lame place whm his re- 
^»;9^rade^ motion had made him laft rife. 
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fatt the contrary, on each fide of the fitft meridian, as far as the 57th de- 
|rce of loiigitude on oDe,fide,.and the a64^h on the other, reckoning according 
to a retrograde ordelr ; that is to fay, iri £gypl^ In Greece, in UMy, &c. they 
muft have feen the fun returning to fet precifely where he had rifen, and ieoii 
aftq-refumc his ordipary courfe, and rife anew where he had juft fet. Be- 
tiireen the''j|7tii and theSyth degree, al.in Arz^kz and id Perfia, the^daym^it 
have iafted ten hours longer than ordinary. The moft fenfibie efTed Of the ml* 
^acle niuft have been a kind of balancing oif the (tin's diik. 

We are extremely far from giving this explication as preferable in Ufelf td 
any of the othe^ hypothefbs, of which a number may be equally agreeable 
tothetatt<}fholy fctipture. "We may aflSgn td the ftin what northern bt 
louthern declination we will. We may fay, that it was more than four in the 
afternoon at Jeru&lem, when the retrogradation of the folar difk began. We 
may, in ftriattefs, make t|)jtt rctrogl-adation left than 15c degrees, &c. Biit 
of all c^fes that might be propofed, we have chofen this, as the nioft fimple* 
aswellas themoft'conibrmable that we can conceive, to the effedis of the 
talracl^ that we examine with relation to the inhabitants of all tbe zones, and 
which ^yes the moft eafy calculation of its phenomena. It will be very eafy 
to apply the detail, and to extend the expUcarion of it to the; other hypothe- 
les that may be chofen, making only fotne fHgbt alterations which cannot b* 
: fttUed to mucb difficulty. 
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. ExtraBs fnm tie Ciintje Hifioriaiu, 
: Sy M. vs. Roox DBS HAtTTES-RAYE*, Rv^ol J^<^i^or* 

SIR, 

YOU da me thehonouf to afk me concenmig die . 
book Y'tfe ; you dcfire to know the cpocha \yhen the 
Chinefe difcovered the arc of working iroUy and 
tinder which of their emperors, it is faid, that their ploogh- 
Ihares were ftill only of wood. It h not difficult ta give 
Jou fatisfaftion : but when we quote any thing from the 
Chinefe hiftory, it is abfplutely neeeflary to attend,, i. To 
the times purely fabulous and mythological % 7^ To the 
doubtful and uncertain times j 3. To the Wftorical times, 
when the Chinefe hiftory^ fupported by indifputable monu- 
ments, begins^ to proceed on fure grounds. 

We cannot make the hiftorical times of Cluna at the 
furtheft afcend higher than the epocha of Yao ; the doubt- 
ful and uncertain times begin at Fou-hi, and end at Yaa 
cxclufively. The emperors wha precede them never exift- 
ed ; there remains no ancient monument to confirm the 
truth of the fads of which their hiftory is compofed. We 
have no certainty about the duration of their reigns ; and 
from the jumole of fabulous and incredible things related of 
them, . we may, I think, v^ry fafely expunge thefe empe- 
jors out of the mimber of thofe who have really exiflrcd^ 
Every one who thinks, and reads with retieftion, muft be 
convinced of this. In a word, every thing that precedes 
Fou-hi is entirely fabulous, and deferves no credit. 

. As you have thought proper to take notice in your work 
of tJie fabulous times of ancicjit nations ; I Ihall, with 
pleafure, run over thcfe times in the Chinefe hiftory; de- 
lighted, if I can be of any ufe to you, and contribute^ with 
refpcft to China, to- the execution of the plan which you 
have iollowed. I begin with an examination of the fabu- 
lous or mythological times- 

1. Of 
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^ u Of df^*fabukns trntes.^ . ' 

Some afcribc to T^enerhoang, a bookip eight chaptari^ 
^hich contains .the origip of letters* Thcyadd, that the cb^.- 
rafl^rs ufeid by the San^-hoang wei;e natural^ withq^j.wy 
.determijiate f9rro,_th^t fi^y were .nothjtng b^c g^I^^^ 
precious {tones. . ^ .. - >, 

. Licou^jpu,; a;Qthor oif Ouai-ki, fays, that Tien^-ho^n^ 
gave,n3mc$ to the ten KANEy and 1,0 tljie tvfelve TGUf^ 
to determine the .place of fbe year :^ ihis is meant o^ tie 
cyclic charadlers. , ,.;/•. . ' ^ :. '> ". * 

!ri^?^-^(?/i73g; figai^s eiqperorof.heavetii They caHfaii|i 
alfp aTifff^-Zifag, tW .inteU^ hf^^tnyTfee^jun^ tbcr 

fon who nourilhes and adorns all things j and finally Tvhon^ 
tiene*hocmgJiune^ the foprerrte. lwBg;of the^,ini4dle heayei^ 
&c^ , This Xienc-hoai^g. fucce^ded Pouaijie-ci^u- ' r « . 

The Quai-ki fays, tliat-Ti-hQajig teraperor of the .ea:r;th^ 
the fiiicqeflbr of Tipne-ho^ng, divided the day. and the nighty 
and appointed thirty days to make one moon. The, book 
Toflg^li^iqwoted in boipi,adds further,- that this enjperorjke^ 
the. winter- folftice to the eleventh moon. ' A proof that th^ 
Chinefe. year Was originally jvery^incorre^, and that the 
courfe'QfitvW^s regulated -only by thai of the (eafens^ is^ 
that for a long time, toexprefs a year, ihcy feid a change 
of the leaves. .• : ; , - ' 

This Ti-hoang, fay. they, wa^atfccr of Tiene-hoang, anJ 
of Gine-hoang who follows. • - 

They give Gine-li'oang (fovereign of men) nine brotliqrs, 
and prptend, that they drvideij die government among 
them. They wcrie nine brothers (fays Yuene-le^o-faneJ who- 
divideci, the earth among them, and built cities, which 
they furrounded with walls. It was under this prince 
(fays Lopi), that there. firft began ta be a diftrnftion between 
the fovereign and the.fubjcdt; they drank, they eat, and 
the two fexqs united. 

After thcfe three emperors which we have juft now 
named, they place the period named ' Ou46ng (the five 

Long 
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Long or dragons) compofed of five di/Ferenc families^ But 
they do .not tell, us their names^ nor the duration of their 
reigns. In thefe times (fays an author) 'men dwelt in the 
bottom of caves, or perched upon trees as it were in nefts. 
This fai.^ contradids the invention of building cities^ ^and 
fuirounding them with walls, which they place under the 
reign of Gine^hoang ; but you will meet ^ith many fuch 
conuadiAions in the fequel. 

They fay nothing of the third Ki. ' Of the fourth^ named 
il9^lo, and compofed of three families, they fay, that the 
Ho-lo taught men to retire into the hollows of rocks. This 
is all they fay of it. Neither do they fay any thing of \ht 
fifth Kf, named Uenc-tong, and compofed of fix families; 
of the (vaih. Ki^ named Sunrnnj;, and compofed of four 
families. 

^ tt is a folly to dwell upon the epoch! of thefe dx Ri * 
nothing is more abfurd. Lopi cites an authoir wh6 generouf- 
ly gives them 1,100,750 years duration ; Lopi fays Kimfelf^ 
that the five firft Ki after Gin6-hoang make in all 90,006 
ycafs. 

The (bventh Ki is named SuHe-fei, md ccAnprehends 
twciity-two families. But they fay nothing under all thefe 
teigils, that has any relation to the arts or fciences. Only 
un&r the twenty^fedond and laft^ J^amed Tfe^-che^M, xhtj 
izjy that it was. not till then men ceafed to dwell in caves. 
Is itnot a palpslble abiurdity, that after ib maiiy ages, and 
undel- kings of whom they relate fo hiany wonders, they 
had not yet found out the art of building huts to fttelter theitt 
from the winds and rains ? 

The eighth Ki, named Yne-tt, contains thirteen families 
or dynaftics. Tchine*fang-chi, the firft of this period, reign- 
ed after Tfee^che-chi, aiid founded the firft faihily* Ther 
fayj that at the beginning men covered their bodies T?ich 
leaves and herbs ; ferpents and beafts were very numerous ; 
the wdters which had overflowed, were riot yet returned in- 
to their channels, and the mifery of mankind was extreme. 
Tchincrfang taught men to prepare (kins, to take off the 

hair 
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^avr with rollers of wood, and iifc them againft the winds 
and frofts which incommoded them very much. He taught 
them alfo to make a kind of web of their hair, to fcrve 
them as a covering to their heads a^alnft the rain. They 
obeyed him with joy; he called his fubjeds, people clothed 
fsjithjkins: he reigfted 350 years. ToTchine-fang-chifuc-v 
ceeded Chou-chane-chi, then Hsd-kouei-chi, of whom they 
fay nothing which has any relation to our fi*je6l. 

The fourth prince, who alfo fucceeded Hai-kouei-chi, was 
named Hoene-tune ; ht founded the fourth dynafty, (for 
each of thefe princes whidh we have juft now mentioned^ 
was the founder of a -family or dynafty.) In the hiftory 
f)f this king, Lopi quotes Lao-chene-tfec, who fpeaks thus. • 

** The ancient yngs wore their hair diiheveUed, without 
any ornament upon their heads. They had neither fceptre nor 
crown, and they governed- their people in peace. Being of 
a beneficent difpofition, they cheriflied all things, and put 
flo perfon to death. Always giving, and never receiving 
any thing, theif fubjcfts, without dreading their power as 
matters, revered their virtue in their hearts. Then heaven 
and earth'obfervcd a moft beautiful order, and 'every thing 
ftourilhed in a furprifing manner. The birds built their 
nefts fo low, that they might be reached with the hand ; all 
|he animal creation tamely fubmitted to the will of man. 
Then th^juft medium was obferved, and harmony reigndd* 
over all. They did not reckon the year by the days. There 
was no diftin^ion between within and without, between ^ 
mine and thine. In this manner refgned Hoene-tune. • 
But when mankind had degenerated from this happy ftate,. 
birds and beafts, infefta and ^fefpents, all together, and as it 
were in concert, made war againft tbem.'^ 

To this dynafty of Hoenetune, fiicceeded'that of Ton'g- 
hou-chi, containing feven kings which are not named. To 
^his fifth dynafty fucceeded the fixth, whofe founder was 
iioang-tane-chi. 

The 7th, the dynafty of Ki-tong-chi ♦. 

The ?th, the dynafty of Ki-y-chi *. . ■ 

The prh, the dynafty of Ki-kiu-chi *. 

ThCv 
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: The lotb, the dynafty of Hi-ouci-rohi ♦. 
The I itfa^ Uie dynafty of Y9pu*t£iQ'»clu. 

^ Tbp 1 2th, !jie dyuJafty af Soui-gine... 

' ThfB 13th and laft, the dynafty of- Yong-tching-chi. 

Of thefe feven kings, or fouaders of dynafties, which 

remain to be confidered' to complete Jthe number of dyna- 

fties .included in thi$. eighth period^ nothing n iaid of thofe 

I have marked^* that h^s any relation to our fubje&. 

As^ to Yeou-^fao-chi, founder of the eleventh dyHafty, 

whole rfcign, they fay,lafted piorethan 3^0 years, aiid whofo 
family, they add, continued more thm 100 generacions da- 
ring the fpace of 12 or 18,000 yeais: here is whac we find 
re(X)rded. 

- Uan&rtfee fays, that, in the firft ag^s of the urorld, animals 
multiplied very feft, and that men being but few, they coujd 
not fubdue the beails and ferpents. 

Yene-tCec f fays alfo, that the ancients, either perched on 
trees, or ftrctcbed in hollow caves^ , poflefled the univerfc 
(Tienc-hia, that is to fay, China}.- Thefe good kings (con- 
tinues he) breathed nothing but charjty without any ihadow 
of hatred. They gave much, and took nothing. The people 
did not .go to pay their court to them, but all the world fub- 
milted to their virtues. 

Lopi and Ouai-ki.fay almoft in the fame words, that, in 
the ropft remote antiquity, men iheltered themfdvtfs in the 
hollows of roc\$, that they dwelt in deferts, and lived to. 
fociety with all the other creatures* They had no thought 
oiling any injury to the beafts, find. the. beafts did not 
think of hurting them. But in the fucoeeding ages they 
hecame too wife, which made ttie animals rebel; armed 
with claws, teeth, horp?> and venom, they afiaulted man, 
and m?n was not able to refift them, yeou-tfao reigned 
ih^n. .He was the firft who built houfes.of wood, in the form 
<4 birds nefts ; he perfuaded men to rejiire into them to avoid 
the wild beafts. They did not know as yet how to cultivate 
1 • , ■ • '■ • ^ 

t Ycnc-tfce was mihiftcr of ftatc under three kings 6f Tfi, he was cotem- 
|iorary with Kouanc-tfc. .. 

. the. 
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thfe fearth, they lived 0ti herbi and fruits. T'hcy drank 
the blbod of animals, they devoured their flelh quite raw> 
they fwailowed the hair and the feathers. This is what they, 
fay qf Yebu-tfao-chi : after him comes Sbui-gine> founder of 
t^e 1 ath dynafty. 

Soui-gine-chi b efleemfed the inventor of fire. 

On the ftfmitiit of the mbuntain Pou^tcheou, fays an au^ 
thor, are to be fcen the wallis of Juftice. The fiin and ihe^ 
niodn cannot approach thenl ; there is rid difference of fea- 
fons there, nor vicifficudes of days and nights. This is thd' 
kingdom of light on the confines of Si4)uang*mou •. A 
faint (a great man) went to make a tour beyond the bounds 
bf the fun and moon : he beheld a trc^, and u{k>n that 
ti*ee a bii*d, who made fire comii out of it by picking-it. He 
^vas furprifed at this ; he took a branch of this tree, and 
from thence ftrudk fire j from, whence they tailed this 
great perfonage iSonugine, 

Other auihdrs^ fay alfo^ that Saniigine made fire with a" 
certain kind of wood, and taught metl to drefs their viftuals; 
By this means all difeafes, and all diforders of the ftomach 
and bowels were prevented; In this he followed the di- 
i-eftion bf heaven, and from thence wa« named Soid-gine. 

They fay further, that, iii the days df Sdui-gine^ there 
^vas much water npoti the earth, and that this prince taught 
men the art of fifhing; He muft, df confluence, have in- 
vented nets or lines, which inventioa is after this alcribed td 
JFou-hi. 

One Ii)ngima> on Dragori-horfe, brought him a kirid of 
table, and the-tortoile letters. Sdu'i-gine is the firft to 
"whdm they apply this events hhi the fame thing tvill bi^ 
faid in thie Sequel df feveral other's. 

Soulgine was the firft who gave names to platits atid ani- 
ihals;, and thefe names (fay they) were foexpreffive, that the 
iiatdre of eVery thiiig waskndwn by its narhe. He inVent- 

• Si-ouang-mou fignifies jiterally, ll^e mtther of the king of the luejl. This is 
ttie-name of a kingdom which the Chinefe pUdt in the weft of Ta-thfine, of^ 
the Uke called Weak IVaier, dnd of the defert named the runniffg fands. Jf 
ff€ak water is the Dead fca, Si-ottanj^-nwu may bt Egypt. 

Vox;. Illi (^q , Cd 
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ed weights and meafurcs for the regulation of commit c€f 
Ivhich had been unknown before him. 

Anciently (fays an author) men married at fifty, an^ 
"^omen at thirty years of age j Soui-gine fllortened this 
period, and appointed that young men ihould marry at thirty, 
and girls at twenty* 

Laftly, the Liki fays, that It .was Soui-gine who firft 
taught men urbanity and politenefs. ' 

It now remains to fpeak of Yong-tchiilg-chi, the founder 
of the thirteenth and laft dynafty of this period. 

In his time, they ufed flender cords on which they tied 
various knots, and this ferved thena inftead of writing »». 
But, after "the invention of letters^ how could they return 
again to the ufc of thefe cords, which is fo liraiteyi and im-* 
perfefl ? This, as you perceive, implies a contriidiftion. 

I come now to tbenintfi Ki or period, named Chene-tongt 
This ninth period will bring us do\frn to the limes of Fou- 
hi. It comprehends twenty-one kings^ whofe names zit 
fts follow 3 

1. Sfe-hoang or T{ang-hiea iz, Hicfte-ynene. 

2. Pe-h oang-chi. ig. Hc-fou* 

3. Tchong-hoang-chL 1 4. Kai-tiene. 

4. Tai-tirig-chi. i^, Tfurie-liu-chij 

5. Kouene-liene. J 6. TcKo-jong. 

6. Yene-clii. iy. Hao-yng. 

7. Tai-chi, 18. Yeou^tiko-chL 

8. Tching-haei-^chL tg. Tcho-fiang-chi.' 

9. Li-lou or Hoci-chi* 20i Yne-khang-chirf 
lb. Sohoarig-thi. ti. Vou-hoai-ehi* 
II. Nttei-touane-chi* 

Liu- pou-ouci fays plainty, that . Sfe-hoang niade iettcfrs^ 
This Sfe-Jioang is called alfo T/ang-hie. Smtt, hiflorianj 
flace him under Hoang-ti, wh()fe Ihinifter they make 
him ; while others make him a»fovere1gn prince, and much 
anterior to Hoang-ti, as yoii fee: but 1 Ihall leave to the 
Chinefe to fettle this point. 

^ The PeniYians ufed tbiS kkid of writing bcforfc the Spaniards conquered 
their country* 

The 
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The firft inventor of letters was Tfang-hie; then the 
king Vou-hoai made them be ingraved on the coin, an4 
Fou-hi ufed them in the public afis for the gQvernnient of 
the empire. But obferve that thefe three emperors were 
even before Chini-nong ; how can it be faid'then that letters 
were not invented till under Hoang-ti ? Such is the reafoning 
of Lopi, who was quite confounded with thefe fabulous 
times- 

To this criticifm it may be anfweped, You have tol4 
us that letters had been invented in the reign of Soui» 
gine, the 12th king of the eighth period; how then cai% 
you pretend to give the honour of this invention to Tfang* 
hie, who, according to your own teftimony, did not fioUi. 
rifti till the ninth period? However this may be, Sfee^ 
hoang (fay fome romancecsj knew to form letters the 
moment he was born. He was endowed with great wif, 
dom, &c. After he had received the Ho-tou «, he vifitecj 
the fouth, went upon Mount Yang-yu, and flopped oix 
the bank of the river Lo. A divine tortoife carrying blue 
letters upon his (hell, delivered them to bim ; then Sfee* 
hoang penetrated all the changes of heaven and earth } 
above he obferved the various configurations of ^ the ftars { 
below he examined all the marks he had feen upon the 
tortoife 5 he viewed the plumage of birds, he took notice of 
the mountains, »nd of the rivers whiph flow from them, 
and of all this he comppfed letters. Some very learned 
Chinefe think, that this was the ancient kind of writing 
n^Lmti Ko'teou chu^ which continued (they fay) to the 
reign of the Emperor Suene-puang, that is, to, the year 827 
before J. C- 

But . Cong-yng-ta very well obferves, that thaugh the 
external figures of the letters have changed feveral timq^ " 
in fom^ things, the fix rules on which TfangJiie fQrme4 
ihem^ have never fufered any change 4^ 

Therv 

« The Ho-tou ia a kind of t^ble^ on whrch are drawn v^iriovs ftrokes 01 
Jjnes, yi which, at certain diftanccs, are Tittle black and white circles. 
i Jn gcneralj 1 %\dv^, coAtrar^ to the opinion of M Ft^re^ t^ia; the ChU 
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Then (continues Lopi) there was a difference bctweeii 
the lovereign and the fubjeft, relation between the father 
and the fon, diflin&ion between the precious and the vile ; 
laws appeared, rites and mulic reigned. Punilhments were^ 
inflifted with vigour. Thus Sfee-hoang laid the founda- 
tions of good government, he appointed officers for each 
afEair, the fmalleft did not efcape him ; and thus heaven 
and earth arrived at their full perfeftioh. 

They fey nothing of the fucceflbr of Sfec-hoang which 
has an^ relation to our fubjefl ; but they fay, that, under 
the reign of Tchong-hoang-chi the third king of this pe- 
riod, they ftill ufed (lender cords for writing. 

From this prince we come at once to Hiene-yuene the 
1 ith in order of this period, becaufe nothing is Taid qf 
his pred^ceflbrs. 

We find a great many things under the reign of this 
prince, becaufe he is the fame with Hoang-ti, or at leaft 
they have confounded ihefe two princes together. 

They afcribe to Hiene-yuene the invention of cars. He 
joined two pieces of wood together, the one placed up- 
right, and the other acrofs, to the honour of the Moft 
High «. It is from this he is called Hiene-yuene. The 
piece of wood placed acrols is called hiene, and that which 
is placed upright is called yuene, Hiene-yuene ftruck copper 
luoney, and made ufe of the balance lo determine ibc 

nefe charafters ^yere fignificant rcprefentations of objeiSts. The fix mlcs men- 
tioned in this paff^gc, afford a proof of this; and befides, this i$ the moft 
fimple and moft natuml idea that could occur toymen ; in a word, the Chi- 
nefe chara*Siers and the Egyptian hiero^lypJiics aic the fame a$ to rheir 
formation. We know that the facred writing ufed by the hierogrammatitt^ 
or facred writers of the Egyptians, w^s fubdividcd into Kv^toA«y<]tJ} and 
XvufitXtKtiy that is to fay, into charadlers reprefentative of obie<5^s, jind 
allegorical charafters, to which we may refer the fix rules of the Chinefc 
here mentioned. In ^like manner again, as the Chinefe fay of the inventors 
of writing, that they viewed the heavens to obtain models of this w riling. 
So likewife Sanchoniathp fays of Thaaiit or Akrvury, that he imitated heavci 
jn forming the fa<Ted charafters. Apud. Euleb. praep evarg. ]. i.e. ic. 

« The religious monimitnts of the Greeks wer^ oriipnally coiilliuclcd iq 
this manner. See Piut. t. 2. p.478. A. 

weighi 
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weight of things. By this means he ruled the ^orld ia 
peace. Ho fignifies merchandife in general. Formerly 
they wrote fimply hoa, which fignifies exchange. Thele 
merchandifes (they fay)*confifted in metal, kine, in pr^i- 
cious ftones, yu^ in ivory, tM, in Ikins, pi, in coined 
jmoney, tfuene, ^nd in fluffs, poUy &c. 

They then denominated money (as is done ftill} by the 
name of the reigning family. That ofHicne-yuene was 
one inch feven lines, and weighed twelve tchu, [the uhu 
is the aoth part of a yo, and a yo weighs 1206 little graini 
of millet]. They then ingraved letters on their money 
(as is ftill done at prefent). It is for this reafon that vertr 
ffee, letters, fignifies alfo.ja piece of money, which is calle4 
likewife kini, and tfuene^ aitd tfLo^' 

Tcho-jong ( 1 6th emperor of the pth period^- hearing a^- 
Cane-tcheou the finging of birds, compofed a mufic of 
union whofe harmony penetrated every where, touched 
the intelli^^entfpirii, ^nd calmed the heart- of man, in fuch 
^manner that the external fenfes were found, the hu- 
mours in equilibrio, and the life very long. He called this 
mufic Tfie-ouene, ,fhat is to lay, temperanci?, grace, and 
beauty f. 

But the defign, and in fome fort the only aim of the 
ancient mufic of the Chinefe, according to their authors, 
was the harmony pf the virtues, the moderation of th« 
paffions, elegance of manners, and, in a word, every thing 
that can contribute to the perfeftion of a good ^nd wife 
government, &c.. For they were perfuaded that mufic? 
was capable of working all thefe miracles. It is difficult 
for us to believe them in this,, efpecially when we confider 
the muiic which \i at prefent ufed amongft them. But 
I appeal to the Greeks, who related as aftonifbing effeds j 

' It is thus Lucretius fays, that mufic was modelled after the finging of 
birds. 

^t Uquidas avium voces imitaner ere • 

^nfe fuif midtO) quant lenia carmina cantu 

fincaUl^mre homines f^Jftnt^ aurefque juv^ti^ . 

* frofli 
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from this agreeable invention, whilft the modern Greeks, 
like moft part of the Orientals, have no mufic but a wretch- 
ed and contemptible monotony, Befides, we (hall have 
pccafion elfcwhere to treat of mufic a little more at large. 

The J 7th king of the pth period is named Hao-yng. 
In his time they cut down the branches of trees to kill 
beafts with. Men were few. Nothing but vaft ibrefts 
were every where to be f^en, and thefe frightful woods 
were filled with wild beafts. How contradidory is this, and 
how incompatible with the times in which this prince is 
/aid to have reigned ! 

The 1 8th king of the 9th period is called Yeou-tfaO'Chi. 
We have feen in thepreceding period, a prince of the fame 
name. The Ouai-ki-places this king at the beginning of the 
laft ki, and gives him for fucceflbr Soiii^ginc. At this rate 
nine entire periods, or ki, muft have elapfed before mea 
knew how to build huts, or had the ufe of fire. Lopi foU 
lows another method : he has ranged Yeou-ifao-chi and Soui- 
gine in the preceding period ; and although the king we are 
now fpeaking of bears the fame name, he fpeaks of him 
quite differently. 

The I j^th king of the 9th period is namVd Tchu-fiavg^ 

They fay that he commanded Sfee-kouei to make a kin<\ 
of guitar with five firings named fe^ to remedy the dif- 
orders of the univcrfe, and preferve every thing that had 
life. 

The ^oth king of the 9th period is named Yne-khang- 
ch'u ^ ^ 

In his time, the waters did not flow, the rivefs did no| 
purfue their ufual courfe, which occafioned a great num- 
, bcr of difeafes. 

Yne-khang infl-ituted the dances called T^a-vou (grand, 
dances), with a view to preferve health : for, as Lopi fays, 
when the body is not in motion, ihd humours have not a 
free courfe ; matter is amafled in fome part, from wh^iice 
^QTQfi difcaf^S| which all proceqd from fome gbftrudtion. 

The 
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The Chinefe alfo imagine, that a man^s virtues may 
te known by his maji'ner of touching th« lute and drawing 
the bow^ &c. 

Thus the Chinefe make dances as well as mdCc have i 
reference to good government ; and the Liki fay, that wc 
may judge of a reign by the dances which are ufed in.it. 

The 2ift and lad king of the 9th period is named VoU' 
hoai'chi; hm theyjTelate nothing of this prince which is 
worthy of notice. 

This is all that the fabulous times contain. If thefe 
times canuot enable us to fix the real epocha of various 
inventions, (as the Chinefe are fo full of contradidlions 
about the time of thefe diiferent'difcoverics), we fee at leaft 
from them, that the origin of artshajj been much the fame 
among them as among other nations* We are now come 
down to Fou-hi, whois confideredby the Chinefe hiftorians 
as the founder of their monarchy. What they fay of this 
prince and his fucceflbrs, has forae more folidity in it than 
lirhat we have hitherto feen. 

F U^H L 

The Ouai-ki quoted in the Chiriefe Annals, thils de- 
fcribes the manners of mankind in thefe days. ^* In the 
*' beginnings men differed nothing from other animals irt 
*^ theii" way of life^ As they wandered up and down in the 
** woods, and women were in common, it happened that 
** children never knew their fathers, but only their mothers- 
*' They abandoned themfelves to luft without fhanle,* and 
** had not the leaft idea of the latvs of decencfy. They 
'* thought of nothing but fleeping and fnoring, and then 
*' gettiilg up and yawning. When hunger prefled them, 
*' they fought for Something to eslt j arid wherl they were 
'* glutted, ttiey threw t;he refl away. They eat the vei-y 
'* feathers and hair oi' animals, arid drunk their blood, 
" They elothed themfelves with Ikins quite hairy. • The 

" Emperor 
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^ Emperor Fpu-hi began by teaching them to make lin^s 
** for catching fi(h, and fnarcs for taking birds It was 
** for this, that this prince was named Fou-hi-cbL R6 
^ taught them further to feed domcftic animals, atid to 
•^ fatten them for daughter j for which they gave him the 
** firname of Paohuchi:* 

r 

It feems evident, thai the ancient Chinefe had at firft no 
ather habitation than oaves, tlie hallows of rocks and na- 
tural dens. They were then infcfted with z. kind of infert 
or reptile called tang ; and when they met, liiey afked one 
another, Are you troubled with iangs ? To this day they 
make ufe of this expreffion, in afking after any perfon^s 
health: Couei'iangi What difeafe have you? How dd 
you do? Vou-iatigy I am without tang ; that is to fay, J 
am hearty, in perfed health > without any ailment. 

It would be fuperfluous to relate here, what the Chinefe 
fay, in their annals, of the invention of charaficrs, and of 
coiuif after what has been faid by F. Couplet and lb many 
others on that (ubjeft. I (hall only add, that the treatifd 
Hi-tfee t beafs, that, at the beginning, nations were go- 
verned by means of certain knots which they made oil 
(lender cords : that afterwards the faint introdoccd wri- 
ting in their place, to affift the mandarins in performing 
all their offices, and the people in examining their con- 

dufl; and that it was by the fymbol -^— - Kouai> that he 

conduced himfelf ill theeiecmion of his work. 

Lopi> whom we have fo often quoted already, fa- s,. t^at 
Fou-hi extradied from the fymbol of fix lines everv thi-^o; 

that concerned good government. For example, ' 

Li gave him the hint of making lines for hunting and fiih- 
mg, and thefe lines were a new Occafion of inventing 
(luffs for garments. Lopi adds, that It is a miftake to 

' Thisisthetreatife in queftion. Con^dus is the author of it. it Is i 
commentary on the Y-king. They call this co'r.nient3.ry^ out of refpeft to 
its author, TA'tcbQueiH, the great tradition; 1 fliould be wrote Hi-ifee, and 
notr-iffff, 

imagine^ 
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imagine, ihat, in the times of Fou-hi, they ftill ufc4 
cords tied and knotted, arid that books were not introduced 
till under Hoang-ti. 

Fou-hi taught men to* rear the fix dbmcftic animals '^^ 
not only far food, hut aUb fpr vi<5|;rms, in the facrifice& 
\vhi(ih* they offered to Chine , aiid to ^i ^. They pretend 
that Fou-hi regulated the rites Kiao-chen'e. 

Fou-hi alio inftituted niarriage ; before this the inter- 
dourfe of the fexes was indifcriminate : he lettlad the ce-. 
remoilies with which marriages were to be contrafted, in 
order to render thisi great foundation of fdcietjr lefpe^flable* 
He comhianded the women' to wear a diffe^fenc drefs fron:^ 
that of the men, an4 prohibited a man*s marrying a wo- 
liian of the fame name, whether a relation or not, a law 
which is at^ually ftill in force. 

Fou-hi appointed fcveral miijifters and ofScepfi to affift 
Jiim in the governmeni of the empjre. 

One of thefe officers made the letters, another drew up 
the calendar, a third built the houfes, a fourth pr affiled mer 
dicine, a fifth cultivated theground, % fixth was the n*allcr 
of the woods and waters. 

They pretend %\\^l Fou-hi applied hinafelf very much to. 
gftronomy. The Tcheou-pi-fouane fays, that he divided tha 
heavens into degrees. Lopi takes notice, that properly 
the heavens have no degrees, but that this tprm is ufe4 
with relation to the path of the fun in the courfe of a 
year. •' 

' The period of fii^ty years Is'reckoned due to Fou-hi. The 
Tfiene-piene fays plainly, that this prince. made a calen- 
dar 10 fix the year, and that he is the: author qf Ki^-tfe. 
The Sane-.fene fays the fame thing; and the Hane-li-tchi 
fays, that Fou-hj made the .'firft calendar by the Ria-ife; 
but the Chirpene afpribes this to PIpjang-ti. This is one of 
fhefe contradidkions fo common in the Chinefe hiftorians. 

The fame Fou-hi, they fay, made arp^s and ordained 

* The fix domef^iG animals, according to the Chinefe, are the horfe, th^ 
px, the hen; the hog, the dog, and thefhecp. 
k Chine, the fpirit of heaven, and Ki, the fpirit of the earth. 
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puQifhrnents. Tbefe arms were of wood, thofe of Cbio^ 
jiong were of ftonc, and Tchi-ycou made fome of metal. 

Fou-hi drained off ;hc waters, and for rounded the cities 
with walls. In the mean dm^, as Cl^in-nong is ^deemed 
the firfl: who mad^ walls of ftone, we muft fuppofe, ihac 
thole raifed by Fou-hi were only of earth or brick. 

Fou-bi gave rules to mufic. Thofe who afcribe ^:his fine 
art to Hoang-ti are deceived (or vice verfa.) After Fou-hi 
had invented filhing, he made a fong fqr the filhers. It was 
from his example that Chin-nong made one for the labourers. 

Fou-hi took of the wood of Tong j he made it hollow ; 
and of it made af kine (a lyre, or what you pleafe to tranf- 
late it) feven feet two inches long ; the ftfings were of filk, 
to the number of 27; he conimanded this inilrumcnt to be. 
named Li. Others fay it had bqt 25 firings, others 10, 
and others only 5 ; (which of them fliall we believe ?) Be- 
fides, others make this inftrumcnt only three feet la inches 
file lines in length. 

Fou-hi made this inftrument, fay fome, to ward off in- 
chantments, and banifti impurity of heart. 

He took of the wood of fang, and made alfo a guitar of 
36, or rather of 50 firings. This inftrument ferved to ad-: 
orn the perfon with virtues, arid to regulate the heart, &c. 
Laflly, he. made a third inftrument of baked earth ; after 
which, fay they, c^reropnies and mufic were in high eflecm. 

The money which Fou-hi introduced, was of copper, 
round within to imitate heaven, and fquare without to re- 
femble the earth ». 

He himfelf made trial of mgny medicinal plants. , (Tbi^ 

^ The C^hmefe rcprefent the earth Iquarc. Thi^ ignorance of the figure of our 
globe has nothing in it furprifing, when we confider how little progrefs aftro- 
' nomy has made in China. I regard further thii error, perpetuated among tiie 
Chineie VD^gar, as arifing from hence, that they £^ve thefe deoominations to. 
the chinefe empire, which belong only to the whole g\olpe. S\ich, for ex- 
ample, is the expreflion Tbiene-bia, wprdfbr word, i^erior heavem, or tha 
ivhicb is under beav*n, a name by which they commonly diftinguiih that em- 
pire in their boo^s. >lo\y, \indcr.the Emp^rofs Yao, Chunc, and Yu, they 
made feveral (fivifions of that eminre, and one among others, by which thcv 
reprefented it perfeQly fquare, in order to determine, by this means^ tx 
Quantity and quality of its r{:venues. The Chinefe knew no better. 

'■■ ■■•■■' '•■■■' ■'■■■' ■ 1; 
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\t nioft commonly faid of Chin-nong : , but it is pret€nded> 
that Chin-nong finilhed what Fou-hi had begun.) 

This is all we read 6f Fou^hi. Yoii will remark feveral 
contradiSions In moft of thcfe traditions, efpecially when . 
you come to fee in the fequel, that almoft all thefe inven- 
tions ire afcribied to .the fucceflbrs of Fou-hi. I leave it 
to your penetration and critical Ikill, to judge what regard 
is due to the beginnings of the Chiilcfe hiftbry* 

I have ftill fome jreigns to examine^ before I have done 
with the fabulous and uncertain times. 

They fay bf Koung-kbun^, that h^ ieniplbyei iron in 
iihaking hangers and hatchets. 

They afcribe to Niu-oua (who is the feve of the Chi- 
Jiefe) feveral Inftruments bf mufic. The inftruments feng 
land h^ang feiVed her, fay thiey, td cofemiinicate ^ith the 
eight winds. By means of kouene, or double fluxes> {he 
tinited all founds into one, and made concord bet'Oi^eea 
the fun, mobn, 'and ftars. This is called perfed harmony. 
Niu-oua had a guitar { fe) of five ftri^igs; (he made another 
of 50 ftrings> whofe found was To aifefting^ that it cpuld 
not be borne ; wherefore ftie rfeduced thefe 50 flringls to 
25> to diminifti its force. 

The Ehiperor Chin-nong is vfery famotis among the Chi- 
liefe, by the great difcoveries which, they fay^ he made 
in medicine, agriculture^ and even in the military arr> 
fince they believe> that, In the times of Han, they had a 
book of this prince oii the military art. ^ 

A fondnefs for the marvellous has made fome fay> that> 
at three years of age> he knew every thing that concern- 
ed agriculttire. The vfery tiame dhin-noHg^ in the Chinefe 
language^ fignifies, the fpirit of huj^dndry. Chin-nong 
took very hard wood> of which he made the coulter of the 
J)lough> and foftcr wood of which he made, the handle* 
He taught meil tb cultivatle the earth. . They afcribe to 
bim the invention of wine. He fowed the five kinds of 
grains on the fouth of Mount Ki> and taught the people 
to make them their fbbd. 

Chin-nong commanded that they ihould be diligent ill- 
R r a ^ gathering 
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gathering the fruits which the earth produced." He taught 
every thing relative to hemp, to the mulberry-tree, and 
the art of making cloth and ftutfs of filk. They owe alfo 
to Chin-nong the potttfrs and the founders art; dihcrs, 
however, afcribe pottery to Hoan'g-ti, and the art of melt- 
ing meidls to Tchi-ycou. 

Chin-hong invented fairs in the middle of the day. This 
Tvas the orrgin of commerce and mutual exchangesi He 
made life of money to facilitate trader Heinftituted feftivals. 

Chin-nong diftingui (bed plants, determined -their vacrious 
properties, and applied them Ikilfully in the cure of dit 
tales. They fay, that, in' one day, he made trial of 70 
kinds of poiibns, fpoke of 400 difeafes, and taught 365 re-* 
jnedies. This makes the fubjeS of a book^ intit^f d, Pouene* 
tfao, which they afcribe to him, arid which contains four 
chapters* Others alledge, and with reafon, that this book 
is not ancient. They fay, with as little truth, that Chin* 
nong maide books ingravcd on fquare plates. 

Chin-nong cammanded Tfiou-ho-ki to commit to wri- 
ting every thing relative to the colour of fick perfons, 
and what concerned the pulfd, to teach how to examine 
its motions if they were regular and harmonious^ and for 
tliis end, how to feel it from time to tlme> and acquaint 
the patient. 

Cliin-nong compofed ballads or fongs oil the fertility 
bf the country. He made a very beautiful lyre^ and a gui- 
tar adorned with precious ftones, to fofm the grand harmo- 
ny, to bridle conctipifcence, to elevate virtue to the in* 
telligent fpirit, and bring men back to the celeftial verity. 

Chin-nong afcended a car drawn by five dragons* He was 
the firft that meafurcd the figure of the earth, and deter- 
mined the four feas. He found 900,000 lys is weft, and 
850,000 is north and fouth. He divided all this vaft fpacc 
into kingdoms *. 

• Under tliefe exaggerated meafuret tbcy fpeak of Cbln^,. This ii evident 
from the four cardinal points which they give this empire, as Ki*o to tlie 
fouth, Yeou to the north, Yang-cou to the eaft, and San-ouei to the weft , 
Tv>r thefc were, in the times of Yao and Chune, th« limits aad cxtrenatics of 

Cliin«. 

Maong 
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Among the fucceflbrs of Ghi'n-noiig they place Hbang-ti^ 
alid the rebel Tebi-yeou^ whom tbcy make the inventor 
of arms of dfon, and feveraLkinds of punifhments. Tchi* 
yeou had^he power of raifing mifts arid darkncfs extreme* ' 
ly thick- Hdang-ti kilcw not how to attack and oveitome 
him* He accompli (hed it however, by forming* a car, on 
whitfh he-placed i figure whofe arm of itfelf always turned 
to the fo-oth/ih order to point out the four regions *. Hoang- 
tiufed the lance and buckler. 

. Tchi-yeou ordered fabres, lances, and crofs*bows to be 
made* They afcribe to Hoang-ti the kia-tfe, or cycle €ff 
60 yean, or at leaft Ta-nao made it by his direiSion. 

The Mandarin Tfang*kiai was charged to compofe hi- 
ftofy* Yong-tcheilg made a fphcre which rcprefented the 
celeRial orbs, and difcovered the polar ftar. 

Li-cheou regulated nunibers, and invented an inftru* 
Inent for computation, like to, or the fame with that which 
is ftHl in ufe in China and India ; and of whici Martini^ 
in his Decades^ and la Loubere, in his voyage ro Siam, haviJ 
given us the defign and defcnptipn* 

Ling4une, a native of Yuene-yu in the weft of Ta-hia, 
(that is, Khoraffan), took i*eeds in the valley of Hial-ki; he 
cut two of an equal- lengthy and blew into them : this gave 
occafion to the invention of bells* He adjufted twelve of 
thefe reeds to imitate the fong of fong hoang, the royal 
bird, (one of the fabulous bircls of the Chinefe). He divided 
thefe reeds into twelve lu ; fix ferved to imitate the fong 
of the male, and fix that of the female. Finally, th(s 
man brought mufic to perfe^ion, and explaihed the order 
und arrangement of different founds. By meanil Of thefe 
lu-lu, he governed the Khi of the Yne and of Yang, he 
determined the change of the four feafons, and gave cal* 
«aiUtions for aftronomy, geometry, and arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene, by order of Hoang-tij made twelve bells 

♦ Same modern authors fancy they perceive In thi$ tlte invention of the 

•ompif^is. 
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of copper, which corrciponded to the moons, and (erved 
to adjaft the five tones, and fix the feafinu, &c. hbles« 

Uoang-d invented a kind of diadem or tiara, called 
Mieae. He ordered a blue and yellow robe to be made 
for himfelf, in imitation of the coloon of hearoa and 
earth. ^Having viewed the bird boei, aad amfidcrcd the 
variety of its colours, as well as thole of ^ flowers, he 
made garments be dyed of different colours, Co nMke a dif^ 
tindion between the great and fmall, the rich and poor. 

Nin-fong and Tche-tfiang invented morcan for poondnig 
rice ; kettles or caldrons : they invented the art of budd- 
ing bridges, and of nuking flioes ; they made coffias for 
the dead ; and men reaped great advantages from all ibefie 
inventions. Hoei invented the bow, Y-meott arrows ; 
Khy-pe invented the drum, which made a noife like thm^ 
•der, trumpets, and horns, which imitated the vcnce of die 
dragon. 

Kong-kou and Hoa-hu, by order of the Emperor Hoang^ 
p, hollowed a tree of which they made a fiiip; of the 
branches of the fame tree they made oars; and by this 
means they were able to penetrate into places which feem* 
ed inacceffible, and where men had never been. 

For the tranfportation of merchandife by land, they aUb 
invented chariots under this reign, and trained oxen and 
horfes to draw them. 

Hoang-ti alfo turned his thooghts to buildings, and gave 
models of them. He built a temple, called Ho*kortg, in 
which he facrificed to Cbang-ti, or to the Supreme Be-^ 
tng. 

With ^ view to facilitate commerce, Hoang d ftruck 
money, called kine-tas, knife of tnetnl^ beq^ufe it had 
the (hape of the blade of a knife* 

Hoang-ti havinz obfcrved th^t men died before the ^me 
fixed by nature, of difeafes which carried them off, he 
commanded Yu-fou, Ki-pe, and Lei-kong, three famous 
phyficians of thefe times, to affift him to determine what 
remedies were proper for each difcafe. 

Si-ling-chi> 
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Si-ling-chi, the chief confort of that emperor, contri* ' 
buted on her pan to the good of the ftate, and taught the 
people the art of rearing lilk- worms, of fpinning theif cods, 
and making fluffs of them. 

The Ouai'ki, from .whence I take almoft all this, takes 
notice, that Hoang'ti commanded China^ to be mcafured, 
and divided it 'into provinces or tcheou. Each tcheou 
was copipofed pf ten chey each che was compofcd of ten 
toUf and each /oz^contained ten ye, or ten cities, Thef^ 
ten ye, or cities, had each five /y, or ftreets, &c. 

The empire of Hoang^ti, which, according to this hi- 
ftori^n, fcems to have been conQderable, extended on the 
eafi to the fea, on the weft to Khong-tong. 1% was 
bounded on the fouth by Kiang, and on the north by the 
country of Hoene-jo. 

They fay nothing which has any relation to the arts un-* 
der the thr^e princes who follow Hoang-ti ; that is to fay, 
under the reigns of Chao hao, who reigned 84 years; of 
Tchouene-hio, who reigned 78 years; and of Cao^fine, who 
reigned 70 years* They obferve only, that Chao-hap made 
them beat the watches with a drum ; this fuppofes that 
they had then fome iriftruraent for marking the hours. 
The Se-ki adds, that this emperor levelled the highwtys, 
in order to render the mountains accelfible, and that ho 
cleared the channels of rivers. He mj^de alio a new kind 
X>i mufic, cMcA Ta-yuefie, to unite men and genii, an4 
reconcile high and low. , 

Father Gaubil, and other learned men, kave faid e&ougH 
pf the agronomical knowledge of the Emperor Tchouen^- 
hio, and of the changes which he made in the manner df 
obfcrying the celeftial motions, by inventing a machiup 
which ferved for eauations, afcenilpns, Sec. I (hall theii» 
fore content, myfelf with referring you to their works, ift 
which you will fee what the Chinefe think, both of this 2m 
fcient aftronomy, and of the pretended conjunftion of tht 
f ve planets in. the conftellation Che, which happened, as 
|:hey fay, under this princ^^ 
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After having overcome the fatigue of fo many fabuleus 
traditions, I am now arrived at the hiftorical times. But 
before we enter upon them, it will not be improper to 
make fome refledions which are abfolutely neceflary to 
fliew how little regard is due to this fort of traditions'. I 
think thefe refledions fo much the more important, as they 
will help to undeceive a great many people of the miftake 
ihey are in about the Chinefe antiquities. 

The Chinefe monarchy begun by three princes, diftin- 
^uifhed by the title of Siine-buangj that is to fay, the three 
Jugujtk I'hefe three Augufti, according to the mod ge- 
nerally received opinion, are Fou-hi, CInne-nong, and 
JIoang'tL . The ^ve emperors, fucceflbrs of the Sane-hoang, 
are diftinguilhed by the title of Ou-ti, that is to fay, ^ the 
five emperors. The five emperors are, Chao-hao, Tcboiiene- 
biOf TicOf Yao, and Chime, This divifion has been follow- 
ed by Cong-ngane-coue, the great^grandfon of Confucius, 
in th^ eighth generation, and one of the moft celebrated 
writers of the dynaUy of Hane. It has been adopted al- 
fo by Hoang*fou-mi, and by moft part of the beft writer?. 
The proofs of this opinion are taken partly from the book 
Tcheou-li, an ancient record, or ftatc of the empire, which 
many afcribe to the famous Tcheou-cong,' minifter and 
brother of Vou.vang, who was the founder of the imperial 
dynafty of Tcheou^ . eleven hundred and fome odd year^ 
before the Chriftian asra ; partly from the commentaries 
of Tfo-kieou-mine, on the Tchune-tfieou of Confucius his 
mafter* • in thefe works, mention is made of the books^ 
ganc-fene and Ou-tiene, which, they fay, are the hiftorics 
^ the three Hoang, and of the five Ti ; now, the two firft 
^apters of Cbou-king, which contain' an extrafi of the hi- 
jQ^^ries of Yao and of Chune, bore the title of Xioieyaa 
^d Tiene-Chune ; from whence it was concluded, that Yaa 
4od Chune were two of the five Ti ; confequently Foo-hi, 
^hin-nang, and Hoang-ti, were what are called the three 
JHoang; and Chao-hao, T^ho^ene-hio^ Ti<^^> Y^^j 2ui4 
Chyqe^ were th^ fiy? T\\ 
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Yoii ^ill no douBt think thefe biifc fteblc proofe to fupporf 
An iliftorical fad of ihii kind ; but, thbfe whd are of a^con- 
^ traiy opinio^, brin^ ndthiij| to iniliice us to ^elievfe them> 
i-ather than Cong-n^arie-coue and Hbang-fbu*mi. 

Hou-chouang-hbu, in a pretace before tbie Tfitiie-pienis 
hi itinc-gin^-chane, confeues that w^ find in thfe Tcheou- 
li, the exiftdiice of the book of three Hoang, and that oJF 
five Ti i biit hie adds- that we do not find there thfe hamel 
bf thefe dight moharchs; that, under the Tfin> they.fpoke 
of Tiene-hoang, oif Ti-hoang, and of Gine-.hoang; that 
Cong-rigane-coue, in his preface to Chou-king, gives Fou- 
hi, dhin'e-nong> Hoang-ti, for the three Hoang, and that 
he takes Ghao-hao, Tchouene-hio, Tico> Yab, ind Chune 
for the five Ti ; but thlt we know not on what fouridatioa 
he dbes this> fince Confucius, in the Kia-yu; difliriguilhei 
by the title of Ti, all the kings after Fdu-bi. The fame 
thing is proved by fome paflages of Tfo-chi and . bf Liii- 
jpou duel ; from whence they conclude^ that Fou-hi, Chine- 
nbng, and Hdang-ti are not the three Hoang, and that 
there are no other Hbang but JieaVen, ^anh) and man. . 

Tchinie-hiiene retrenches Bbang-ti from the number of 
the Sane-hdang, and puts in his place Niu-dua', \^hom he 
ranges between Fou-hi and Chinie-nong. Oi'v^rs ftrike due 
Niu-ouaj and put Tcho-ydng in the place of Hoang-ti. Niu- 
bua was the filler of Foii hi, arid Fdii-hi, they fayj reigri* 
ied 1 1 j; yfears. At what age mufl: this pi-incefs have mount- 
fed the throne, for they niake her fiicceed her brother I 

The famous Sfe-nia-tfiene, to whom the Ghinefe^ frdnt^ 
their high efteem of him, have given the name of fab-Jps- 
tqngy ox father of hijlory, will have Hdang-ti, Tchduene-hid> 
Cao-fine^ Yao, and Clhune to be .the five Ti j arid he gavd 
thefe, prihces for their predeceflbrs Sbui-gine^dhi, Fou-hi j 
ind Chine-nbng, whbj according to him, were thd thred \ 
Hoang, This op'^^mdri* finbe his tithe, has been embraced 
by feVeral other writers, who depended upon his authoritjT 
more thaii updp pr<k)fs which he could iipt prckluce, 

yoL^ III; S f Gonfueius 
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Omfuciui ftj% in his.Kia.yu, that the princes who b^tif 
froverned the enlpire, began at Fou-hi to take the name of 
7 i or Emperor, llie fame philofopher fays further, in the 
treaiife Hi-tfee, or commentary upoil the Y-king, that 
anciently Fou-hi governed China, that Chine-nong fuc- 
ceedcd him, that after them HoaUg-ti, Yad, and Chune 
■were feaied on the throne. From fo decifive a teftimony, 
Hou-ou-foiig,and feveral others with him, have n6t doubted^ 
that thefe five princes named by Coafucitis, were the Ou-ti, 
dr five emperors. As to the Sane-hoang, they admiued 
Tiene-hoan'^-chi, Ti-hoang-chi, Gine-hoang-cW^ as three 
chiefs of the people who hid governed the empire before 
fou-hi. 

As it IS from Tao-fle, that the feverdi authors we hive 
how quoted, have borrowed their Idea of this chimerical 
flivifion of the eightfirft Ctlinefe emperors, into three Hoan^ 
and five Ti, it is neceflary to relate what thefe refigious 
think theihfelves. They have ojrinions peculiar td them-» 
felves abdut thefe firft ages of the monarchy, ^hey believe, 
that at the firft there wefe three Aogufti, Sanfe-hoatig ; then 
five cmperOr^, Out!; next three kings, Sarie-vaiig; and 
iaftly, five Pa, Ou-pa*; that is to fly, five chiefs of Rcgii- 
ios. 

This order fo regularly dbferved of thi'ee ackl then five, 
ti'hich is repeated twice, (hews plainly, that all this has no 
foundation in trdtb, but that it is a fyrtem invented at 
j)lcafure. Wherefore Ton-chong^chil, who lived under the 
Hanc, explained this in an allegorical manner. The thrcd 
ftoarig were^ accordifig to him^ the three powers, {heaven, 
earth, anctman)^ the five Ti were the five duties (the duties of 
ling and fuhjefi, of father Ind children, of hulhfand and 
tvife, of elder and youriger brothers, of friends) ; the' th.et; 
Vang were the three lights, (fun^ ilioori, and ftars) ; final I'v 
the five ?a wcfre the five mountains, four of which are C- 
tuated at the four cardinal points of the empire, and the fifth 
at the centre. Tfeus,'Tong-tchong-chu lllegofl^ed this pre- 
tended fuccefTion of kings. But Lopi, who relates this ex- 
j^^Ianauon, adds, ic was not his own. This is a point of cri' 
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ticifm of little importance to us; let them, if they pleafe, 
afcribe it to fome other than Tong-tchong-chu; we have ftill 
ground to fay, that it came from fome writer who lived 
in an age not far from that of Tongrtchong-chu. ThiJ 
is enough for our prefent purpofe, fince we fee from hence 
the little regard they then paid to thia divifion, which 
they confidered as chimerical. It would be in vain to at* 
tempt to reconcile all ihefe contradit^ions. All thefe imai 
ginary reigns are in the manner of the Tao-ffe, who hav% 
darkened the origin of the Chinefo monarchy ' by their 
fables and mythology. The? ten Ki or periods are of thelh 
inventing; they give them between t\^o and three millions 
of years duration. But before thefe ten periods, they place 
three dynaftie*, viz. the dynjafty of Thiene-hoang-chi, that 
of Ti-hoang-chi, and finally, that of Gine-hdang-chi. If w6 
attend to the fignification of thefe names, they muft be in- 
terpreted thus : the Sovereign of heaven^ the Sovereign 
cf earthy the Sovereign cf men.^ We fee from hence', 
that the allegorical explanation of Tong-tchong^chu, wiiich 
made the three Hoang fignify the three powers, that isj, 
lifeaven, earth, and man, b not without probability. \ 

Thefe three Hoang fucceeded to Pouane-cou, otherwife 
Hoene-tune, the chaos, the origin of the world, which 
fcveral of the Tao^fle take for the firft man, ax^ the firft 
king who governed China. • 

The dynafty of Thiene-hoang^chi had thirteen kings, 
•who reigned, fay they, 18,000 years; then came the dynafty 
joi Ti-hoang-chi, whofc kings, -to the number of eleven,^ 
make up a like duration of 18/Doo years, Finally, to Ti^ 
hoang^chi fucceeded the Gine»hoang-ohi, whofe dynafty, 
compofed of nine kings, furnilhes a ipace pf 45,600 years, 
Thefe three fums added, give us prccifely 81,600 years^ 
But if we add to thefe three dynafties, thofe which ane . 
comprehended in each of the ten Ki, and which amount, 
according 10 fome calculations, to more than 230 ; we (hall 
find, that the pretenfions of the Chinefe very much exceed 
thofe of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. For if we believe 
the calculations of various authors, frpm Foupe-cou to the 
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^eadi of Cojifqciais, ^hi$:h happened m the yeair 479 b^ftiHi 
J, C. there is eUpfed 276,000 years, or 2,^7^^000, « 
ji,759,?6o, or even 3,^76,000, qr fiually, which U a ^eac 
.^eal more, 96,961,740 years : for we find all thefe different 
calculations. 

It is viilble enpught th^t thefe extravagant nambecs can 
be nothing elfe but aftroQpmical periods, contrived to give 
the conjun^ion. of the planets in certain conftellations, 
pt calculations which have fome relation to the ideas of the 
Tao-ffc, oonceroing the perpetual deftruSions and rcpro* 
du&ions qf worlds. In fa&, fome have endeavoured to 
make thefe numbers agree with the period of Tchaq-cang- 
;fie, a famous philofopber iii the days of Sqng, who ha4 
undertaken tp determine thft period of the duration of the 
^orld ; for the fyftem qf the deftru&ion and reprodudion 
pf worlds was very current, not qnly in the ff ^ of Ju or 
:pf the learned, but ^Ifq am09g the B<»i2^es, Ho^bang «y 
tlie religious qf Fo, and among the Taq-ile qr followers of 
Lao-kiune, that is to fay, among the three great feifts, whq 
Jiave the moft influence in the empire. Tchao-cang-ific 
edaliilied then a great period of 1x9,000 yean, called 
Yueney compofcd of twelve equ^l parts, called ho^si or con- 
Jun^ions, which were" each of 10,800 years. In the firft 
coniun<fdon, .faid he, heaven \yas formed by little and litde, 
by the niotion which the Tai-ki or tbo Supreme Being im- 
pccfled upon matter which was formerly at pcrfe^ reft. Du* 
ring the fpcitnd conjunflion,. the icarth was produced- in the 
ifame manner. . At the middle of tha third canjunftion, 
jnan and all other beings began to fpring up, in the 
jiiaoperthat plants and trees are produced in the iflands, 
yrhich afterwards prcfervc their feyeral kinds by their feeds. 
At the middle qf the eleventh canjunftion, all things ihall 
|)c dcftroyed, and the world ihall fall back again into its 
primitive chaos, from whence it ihall not arife liU after th^ 
twelfth conjunfiipn is expired. 

It is not digicuU at prefcnt to cqnceiye, that the Tao-ffe 
ad invejited that prodigious number of reigns before Fou* 
li, for no other reafon, bat to fiU up t|xat interval, which, 
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tccording to them, had elafped from the produftion of man, 
to the beginning of the Chinefe monarchy, that is to fay, 
jp .the reign pf. Fpiiyhi. The fame calculator determined 
the-half of Ytiene, or of his great period qi ii^/spQ 'ye^ri, 
at the reign of Yap, 

Thefe Tao-jje, as I hav^ faid alr^ a4y, laid down thefe 
)ten ages or ten IJi* as an in4ifputablc principle; each H. 
comprehended fcveral dynaftics, whofe d^^ratfen they He* 
termined as they ihoqght Jt, aiid U their cacutation re» 
quired : but it they were at liberty to inpreafe or^Simimfli 
fhe_ duration of the ten f^i^ it was not the fame as to ihe& 
pumber, whiqh was in fome fort a fundamentai prineiple of 
their feft^ from which they werd npf allowed to depapc. 

3ome miffionaries to whom this doftiine 6t Tao«0ewa5 
jiot unknmyn, iiiwgined; that they difcernedifi thcfc ten Ki^ 
fhe ten generations before Noah j «ild as the writers cited 
))jr Lopi, and by Cong-ing-ta, fay, that of thefe ten Ki, fii^ 
were before Fou-hi, and four after him; thefe fame raif^ 
fionaries haire imaffined, that Fourhi was Enoch. It muft 
be owned,' in the mean tin>e, that Tehind^mene and feye* 
ral others donot.obferve the fame order ; that they place . 
Chine^nong in the-ninih Ki, Hoang-ti in the tenth, &c. 
Py this cqmpijtatian Hoang-ti would be Noah, and Fou-hl 
Mcrhufelah, which coniradiSs their hypothefis. 

The opinion. which cqnfid^rs iHe. ten Ki of the Chinefe 
as the ten generations which preceded Noah, is very in* 
genions, and no; improbably. Towards the end of the reiga 
pf Tcheou, about 300 years before the Chriftian aera, fom6 
Jews travelled into phina, who might have jinade the wri* 
Itings of Mofes known there> and, of confequence, the tea 
generations which preceded the deluge: befides, thii 
knowledge was common to the Chaldeans, whq might havo 
l^^pwtf 4 ^pto plriria before "thr Jews. 
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1718. 
Anfon (Voyage d') in 4«. Amfierdam, 1749. 
Anthologia, in 4^. Parifiis, 1,566. 
Apollodorus, in I2«. Parif. 1599* 
Apollodoras, inter hift. poet, fcript. / harue made ufe cf 

both thefe editions. 
Apollonius Rhodius Argonauticdrum^ &c. in 8». Lugd. Ba^ 

tavorUM, 1 64 1. 
Apuleii opera, Parifiis , 1601. 
Arati phKnomena, in 4». Parif. 1559, 
Ariftidis opera, in 4^. Oxanice, 1722. 
Ariftobulus apud Strabonem, Jofephum, & Photium. 

Ariftophancs, 
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Arlf^ophanes, in/o/. Amftelodanii^ 17 10. 

Ariftotcles, ^ ixi foL Pari/, typis r'egiis, 1629. 

Arrianus, inB^.JmJielodamip 1668. 

L'art de convertir le fet ca acier, par M. dc Reaumur^ 

in 4<». PartJ^ if22i 
yAfia Di Barros, in 4«. in Venetia^ 156a- 
Athenacus, Deipnofophift. \nfoL fAigdunij 161 2. 
S. Auguftinus, it civitate Dei^ cum Gommentario LudoV* 

Vives, in 8». Lugduni, if/o* 
Aurelius Viftor, inter hifjiorisb Auguftjfc fcrlptores* 

t>Annier, explication des fables, in it^. Paris, 1748* 

^ S. Bafilii Magni opera, in fol* Pari/* 1721, &c. && 

Berofus, dptki Syncellum & Jofephum. 

Bianchini, la iftoria univerfale, in 4^. in Romd^ ^747* ^ 

Bible de M. le Gros, in ii'* Cologne, 1739. 

Bible, du P. Calmet> in 4-. Paris, 1715. 

Biblia Sacra, Hebraiea, Graeca^ & Latina, lii /o/. Parif. ex 

. officina Gofntmliniana, 16 j 6* 

Biblia Sacra,, cum univer f* Frant. Vatibli & varior* in-» 

terpret. annotatioiiib* in /o/. Pmfiis, fumptibus focii* 

tatis, 1729. 
Bibliotheque aneicnHC & mOdertie, par J. le Clerc, in 12*#. 

Amfterdaffiy 17 14. 
^bliotheque choifie, pslr J- le Clefc, in i z** Jnifterda^H) 

1712. 
Bibliotheque riifbnnee, m i2». Jnifterd, 1728. &c. Src. 
Bibliotheque univerfelle & hiftorique> par J. le Clerc, in c 2*7 

Amjterd. lyoo. 
Bocharti, geographiae facrac para prior, Phaleg* in foL Ca^ 

domi, 1646. 
Bocharti, geographial facrse pars altera, Chanaan> in foU 

Cadonii^ 1 746. 
Bocharti Hieroioicon, infoLLondinl, 1663* 
Boetii de Boot, gemmarum &lapidum'hiftorfa, in S*. Z«g^ 

duni B.itavorunif 1647. 
Boiricl^jds, de cr:u & progrefta chcmi*^ m 4^ Hafnue^ 

j66B. 

Bougucr 
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toiler (la £gure de k icrre; avec unc rtlatkm afercge^ 
tfofl voyage ao Peroj, par M.} ia #•. /*iiri/, 17-9- 

traucissy de Teiticu UccrdocBm ifebrKfmmi, in 4*^ .^1^ 
^i6rfiii«iiy 1701. 

Briffonlus, dc regio Pcrf. princip. ia ^. A-gnd- 1710. 

BruB (Corneilie ie) vojage an Levant,^ &c in /o/^ Pmis^ 

1714- 
t^shniy hiftoire tutureiie, (par M. de), in 4*. Paris, im^ 

ffimicr'u IL 1749. ^^- ^<^' 

C 
^Afacboni^ animadveriionet in Atbensom^ in fbL La^ 

dum^ 1621. 
Ca£odori| dperaooinia^ in foL Rbatitmap, iSj^ 
Casfaris (Jul.} comment, in r2*. Landim^ i^i^- 
C^edfenuSy in/b/. i*dnyi r typograpkim regia, 1647 » 
Crlfus (A. CoTucius) demedicina, in 8*. Raierad. 17564 
Cebus i2/>zii Origenem. &x Origenes rontrn Celf. &<:. 
Cenlbrinusde die natali, in 8^. Xij^^. Batao. 1^43. 
Cbamkaj (parallele de Parchitedlre and^ue alFee la md- 

deme, par le Siear de), in fdl. Paris, 1650. 
Qiardin^ voyages.en P^rfeAc aocreslieQz, bi la*: Amfier^ 

dam^ 171 f. 
Chronicpn ^aiebale, ifl fcl. Parijus, e tyfograpUn regia^ 

i6ii. 

dceroois dpei^ omnia, in 4*. Pari/. 1740. 
Oemetitis Alexandiinij opera omnia, mfoLOxonii, 171 j. 
ClefC (D. le) hiftoire de la medccinc, in 4«. Amjterd.'iy 02. 
Colodne, hiftoire naturetle de Puniten, in ta'. Paru^ 

' 734- 
Columella inter Icriprores rei ruflic^. 

Corate (le P. le) nouveaux memoircs fur l^etat prefent de 

la dhine, in 12*. Pans, 1697. 
dondamine, (reliiion de la riviere dcs Amaz^nes^ par M. 

de la), in »•• Psris, 1^45.- 
OEmon> rtpttd Fhoridtti. 

Conqoefte du Mexiqoe, in 12*. Paris, 1736; 
(i^onqadte du Perofii Ul ta*. Paris^ 174X1 

ConringiuSj 
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t5bnringius> de hertneiica. niedicina, it 4'>. Helme/iadU, 

1669. \ . , 

Cornelius Nepos> in Ji". Pari£ iJAJSi* 
Cragius in Gronevii thefauro anciqiiitatlftn GrflBcaruni> in 

foLZttgduni Batavorum, i6^y. 
S. Cyrilli Hierololymitaui archiiep. Oper^ omnia, in foL 

Ojcpnii, 1703. 
S, Cyrilli- Alexandrini opqra,. infd* Pari/* 1638, 

D. 
T^Emofthenis & JEfchinis opera> in fol. FraHcofurti^ 
^ 1604. ^ 

Diariutn Italicum a Ri P- D. Bernardo de Montfaucon, ixl' 

4«. Parif, 17O2. 
Dicaearchus, apud ftholiaft. ApoU. Rhod. 
Didionnaire geographique de la Martinierc, in/o/. Paris^ 

1739- 

Diodori Siculi bibliotheica, in/o/. Amftel^datni^ ^745* 

Diogencs'Laertius, in 4** Jmjtelodami, 169^* 

t)ion. Caflii hiftoria> infoL Hanbvi^e, 1606. 

l5ionvfii Halioafnaflfci fcripta omniaj in foL Francbfurti^ 

1^86. .; 

Dionylii Perieget^ orbis defcriptio, inter gfeographias ve* 

teris fcripiores Graecos inindres, in 8n OxonWy if 12. 
Diflertation dO'P. Souciet, fur les medaille« fjlebraiques. In 

4^. Pari/. 1717. 
Dtaco Corcyrasus aptid AthetiSBuitt. . 
Duhamel, (M.) traite de la culture des terres, (ps^r M.), 

in 12*. Pms, 1753, &c. &c. 

*E. ^. 
Tplfenfehmi'd, tra<9atu^ de ponderitus & menfuris veterum^ 

in 12". Argentoyatiy 17C8. 
JEfprit des loix (!') in 12°. Gettfve, cheZ Barillot &• fits, 
TAu (br \(ti hieroglyphes des Egyptien^ in i2«. Paris, 

1744. 
]firyTnologidQn itiagnunl, in foL e typogtnph. H. CamniCn 

iinl, 1594. 
Euclidis <)pera, \x\fnl. Oxoni^, 1704* 
Eudemus, apud Fabriciurn in liibliotheca Grscca. 

Vol. IIL T c Eurlpidls 
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EdriptdW opera, infol. Cantabrigia^ 1694- 

Eui'eb'ii pracparaiio evangelica, mfol. Parif 1628. ^ 

Eulebii ihefaurus lemponim, fca chrome, canon, m foh 

AmfModa^ti, 1658. 
Eu(lathius^i)/V>/n//i/wP^rfcJrt«fi, ititcr geogr^hix vc* 

tens fcriptorcs Gra:cos minorcs, Oxofd^, 169S. 
Euftathii comment, in Homer, in fol. Rrana^ 154*- '55*^ 
Excerpia Polybii, Diodori, Nieol. Damalccm, &c ab M. 

Vaiefio, in 4*. Parif. 1634. 
•p. 

FAbncii bibliotheca Graeca, in 4*. Hamburg, i/o** 
Fabricii bibliotheca Latina, in 4»; V^netih^ 17^8. 
Fannius, de pondcribus & menfuris, in 8». Par'i}\ 1565. 
Feithii antiquitates Homericar, in 8«. Argenturati^ 1743* 
Felibian, principes d'architefture, in 4*- ^^ ' i *^76- 
Feftus (Pomponius) de vcrbonim fignificationc, in 4** 
Partf. 1681. . 

Fleury (I* Abbe de) moeurs des ifracHtcs> in ii«- -PflrxJ, 

Fourmtnt, fcfleaons critiques fur Ics hiftoires des aneicns 
peuples, in 4«. Par'tSy 1735. 

G. 

GAleni opera, in foh Parifih^ t6/^. ^ 
Gaffendi vita de Peirefc, 'in 4«».- Hagit-Comtum 

1 654. 
Gellius (Aulus)^ noiftes AtdcaCj m^*^. Lugduni Batav. 1706. 
Gemelli Careti> girO del mondo^ in 8». in Napoli, 1699. 
Gemini elem^nta aftronomix^ apud Patariaro,f in aranolo- 

g\o/m foL Parif 1630. 
Gecigr;iphia ISfobiedfis, In 4*. Parif 1619. 
Gcfneri novus lingua & emditionis Romanx thcfaurus, 

infoL Ltpfi^y 1/49' 
Gefneri hiftoria animalium, avium, & pifdilm, iiifoL Fran- 

cofurtl, 1620. 
Greaves (defcnption des pyramides par J.) dans le recHcil 

des voyages publics par Mclclufedec Thcyenot^ infiL 

Paris j 1696* 

Guignes 
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Cuignes (hiftaire gp^cral^ de^ Huiis.p^r M, 4^), in 4«». Pa^^ 

ris, 1756, 

H, 
rjArdouin (le P.) compientaire fur Phjftaire natuvelle de 
* P ice, in/oi, Paris J 1723, ' , . , 

Ejufdem chronologja Veter: Tcft^iiit in/<?A iiiter opera fe? 

lefta, Amftehdami^ 1710. I 

Heliodori -Ethiopiqa, in 8». Lut%ay 161 9, 
Pellot, (M.) de la fante de mines, in 4'*. Paris^ 17501. 
Herbelot (d') bibliotheque Qrientale, in fol. Paris, 1697*. 
Hermannus Hugo de prjqia fcribendi prigin?, la S'. Trajf^i 

ad Rbmutny 1738- 
Herodotus, in/cA Francofunih i6qjJ. 
Jiefiodus variorum, in .8°. -<f?^^W^w', 1701, . . 
Hefiodi opera omnia, cu^i. Grgecis feholiis^ in 4«. 'e^ offi^inq 

hlantmiana, 1603. 
Hcfychii lexicon, t^T^. in 4?. L^dMm J^atamruni, 1^6% 
3. Hieronymi oppra, in/*/. P/ym, .1693-1708,. 
Jlippocratis opera^ hxfol. Pari/. 1^791. 
Hiftoire de Gepghifcan, par Petis de la CroiJSi lU 12^^ pa- 

risy 17*0, 
Kiftoire de Judith (la verlte 4e X) par le P, M^ntfciui^on, ia 

12**. Ptfm, 1^92. 
Hiftoire de la Chine par le P. Martini,.' in i2«, P^ris^ 1692. 
Hiftoir? de la Chine f^ar le p. Sprpedp^ in 49. Lyon, 1667^ 
Hiftoire de la jurifprudence Romaine, in fil, Barisj^ i75P« . 
Jiiftoirc de ia medecinepar Daniel le O^crc, in 4% An^iniY 

dam^ 1702. 
K[iftoire de la Nouy^lle Frsmc^, pa^^ le P>r Charlevoix, in i2n 

Pmh.nA4t\ 

Jliftoire de la vie & des oyyrages 4^ \a Cro.z,e, in w. Am^, 

fierdam^ <74t' 
Jiiftoiredela VirgiDte, in 12^. Jm/lerdapiy ij^y^ 
Jiiftoire de ^.anguedpCj- par 5X Vai^r^ue, ii;'/< Pf^risy^ 

I73P.- ^ . 

Jliftoire des Incas de Gatcilaflb de la Vega, t;raduite pa? 

J. ftaudQJn;i in 9°-. Jmjerdam^ 17 15.' 

Tit Kiftw-* 
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H^ftoire des Incas^ soaveUe tradudion, ia l^^* Paris^ I744« 

/ ha-ue made uje of both tbefe editions, 
liilloire des iiles Marianes par le P.I9 Gobicu, in iv. Paris^ 

1700- 
}Iiitoire du commerce^ & 4e H njivig^ion des anciens^ iff 

ia», Parisy 4740, . 

Hifloire du droit Francois, a la tcce 4e Prnftimdon au I>roi( 

Francois, par Argou, in 12^* Paris, i73J^. 
Hiltoire du Japon par Kaempter, in 12". Z^z liaye, 1732. 
Hutoire geaeidle des ifles Antilles par Ic P, da Tercre, ia 
' 4% Party, 1667- 1071- 

Hilloirc generale des voyages, m 4*. P^m, 1746, ^c. ^c^ 
Hilloire naturelle dc I'lflande, in I2». Parisy 1750. 
Hifloire naturciie des Indes p^r le P, Acofta, iu *•. Paris, 

1598, 
Hiftoirc univerfelle depuis le commencement du monde 
jufqu'ii pre rent, traduiie de TAngiois, d'une ibcicie dc 
gens de Icttres, in 4'. Amjierdam^ ^lAly ^^* ^*^- 
Hiftoria de las guerr^s civiks de Cianada, in 8*. en Parist 

i66o# 
Jliftoriae poeticx fcriptores antiqui, in S**. Pari/. 1675. 
Hiftoriae Augnftas fcriptores, infoL Pari/, 1620. 
Homere (traduftion d') avec des remarqucs, par M. de Da- 

cier, in 12*', Paris, 1741, 
flomeri llias & OdyfTea, & in cafdem fcholia, in 4*, Gm^ 

tabfigia, 171 1. ^ 
. Hor ApoUiAis bicrc^lyphica, isc* ip 4". Traje&i ad Rbentan^ 

1727. ; . 

Ht)fnius Ac originibus Amerjcanis, in 8'. Haga, 1652. 
Hyginus in mytograph. Latin, in 8°. AmJUkdanit, i68r, 

■ I. 

JAmblichu5 de myfteriis -Egypt, cum n^iis Thom. 
Gale, YHfol, dxamiy 1678; 
•J^amblichus de^iia Pytliagoriea, in 4». Amflehdami,^ 1708.- 
Jaquelot, differtations fur Pexiftcnqe dc Dieu, in 1 2«. Pa- 

ris, 1744. 
Jaquelot, trait^ dc h yerke & de Piiifpiraiion des litres 
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du Vieux & dm Noave^u Tcfftani^nt^ in iv* Jn(fi^4a}ni 

^752- . .. ^' 

Journal (le) des favans, in 4«», Parisy novoetle eJ^iqnt 172^ 

^c. j5rV. ' , . . " ' 

Journal econoffnique> in iii*». Paris^ J^wuiery ^e. (ffc, ifc^ 
Journal des ohfcrvatioii;5 ph yfiques, &c, par le P. F^uUi^ 

in 4'», Paris^ ^7H' ^7^5- 
Journal du voyage dans la (J.uyane^ par Ics PF, Grillet . Jt 

Bechamel, Jeiuitcs, in ii"*. Paris^ 1682,. 
Jofephi opera omnia, in fol. Ainjieiadtimu J726. 
S. Ifidori opera omnia, infoL Cnkma Jgrippimsi 1617.' - t 
liberates, mfoL Bafie^s^ 1750* 
Jugemens far quelques ouvrage* nouvCaux> in ia*. Jv^ 

non^ 1745. 
Julius Africanus, apud Syncellurfu , \ 

Julius Firmicus, mfoL Roma^ i499» 
Junius de piftura vecerum, infAi R$t€rwkmi^y ^694. 
Juftinihiftoriss (variorum), in S*. Lugdnni Batw^rurft^ ^719* 

K- 
TZlrcher (Athanaf.) la Chine illuftree, in jfoh An^d^ 
-■^ 1670. : 

JEjufdem obeJiJkus Pamphilius, infoU Rema^ 1658. 
Kuhnius in notis ad MUani var, hift. in 4«>. 1 - 

L, - 

T Aet, defcription des* Indcs Occident^ks, in fii LeydsT, 

1640. 
Leges Salicae, dans le recucil des hiftorieiu dc France par 

D. Bouquet. 
Lenglet,. methode pour etudier Thiftoire, in 4-i Ptaris^ 

1734. . • 

Leicarbot, hifloire de la Nouvellc France, in 8». Parii^ 

1611. 
Lettres edifiantes de quelques miffionaires dc la compagnic 

dc Jefus, in 12"* Paris^ ^1^1 -i ^^- ^^- ^<^* 
Luciani opera, cum notis variorum, in 4«, Amftelod. 1743. 

M. 
jiT Acrobii opera, cum notis variorujn, in 8». Lugduki 

Maillet, 
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MaiHct^ dcfcription de I'Egjrpte, pabUee par M. PAbbe 

Mafcrier, in 4». P^j, 1735. 
Maoetbo, ^i^ Syncelliini & JofepliuiD. 
Marc Paul (voyages dc) dans ie rcoieil dcs ▼oyag« faits en 

Afie, publie par fiergeroa/ in 45. La Haje^ 1735- 
Marcnlphi fonnolx veceres inArr hiftoris Fraac. ibripcorcs, 

ex edit. BenediAinoram, in^/. Pcr^ 160. 
Marmora AfundeUian«^ atia^ne academ. Oxpmeniis, in fiL 

Londmiy I'j'p.* 
Marfliam chronicm canon^ \uftd. LtnSmy 1672. 
Martianas Capella de nuptiis Mercuiii & Pfailologis, in 

8«. ex offkina Plantiniana^ ^S9P' 
M^rtim, hi(lbire de la Chine, in 12*. Paris^ 1692. 
Megaftbenes, apud Eufebii pracp. evangel. & Jofcphum. 
Meraoires de Tacademie de Berlin, in 4*. BirUn^ I74S> ^^r 

IVJemoires -de Pacadcmie des fciencea;, in 4*^. Parisy 1732, 

Memoires (anciens) dc racademie des fcicnces, in 40. Parisy 

5734- \ 
Memoires pour Phiftoire des fciences & beaux arts, autrcr 
jTxent dit les Memoires de Trevoux, in I2^ Parisy ijoij^ 

Memoires de Pacademie des infcriptions, fn 4". Parisy de 

" Fimprimnii rayaky 1736, &c. &c. feff. 

Memoires (nouvcaux) des mifEons de la compag^ie 4e Jefus 

dans la Levant, in 12^ Parhy 1715, b^c. l^c. C5V. 
Memoire touchant Petablifleraent d'une miffion Chretiennc 

dans le troifieme mondc, autrement appclle la terrc Au- 

ftrale, in 8**. ParU^ 1663. 
Mercure de Frj^nce, in I2<»- Parisy 17 17, £s?f. ^x. i^c. 
Mercurelndien, in 4®. Paris^ 1672. 
•MervcilleB des Indes Orientales, in 4*. Parh^ 1669. 
Meurfii mifcellanea*Laconica, (iptid Gronovii thefaurun\ 

. Grsccarum antiquitatum. 
Miuutidfs Felix, in S*. Cantabrigia^ 1707. 
Moeursdcs faiivages Ani6rig^n§, in 4'>. Parisy 1724. 

Monnrcri 
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Monhier^ (le) obfervations d'hiftoire namrfcllc ; {uite dcs 

menioires de Pacademic des fciences, pbur l^annee 

1740, in 4». Paris^ ^741* 
Montfaucon (Wndquite fcxpliquee t)ar 6. Bernatd de) iri- 

fol. Paris, 17 19. 
IVIuakerus de iatercalationej In 8«. Lngduni Batavorum, t6do; 

N. • 

>^Ewtori, la ehronologie des aiiddns tdyaume^ coni- 

gee, in 4». Parisy. 1J2S. 
Nicolaus Damafceuus in excerptis Vnkftt^ in 4». P^r/yl 

1634. 
Norden, voyage d^Egyptd & de Nubie, iny»A G§penhagtUi 

Konni Dionyfiaca^ in 8\ Hanovtaj 1616. 

Nouvelles litt^rairfcs de la mer Baluq. 

NouVelle relation de la Franee exquinoxiale^ in 12'; Paris^ 

'743- 

O. 

/^Bfervations tnatiiematiques^ aftrdiidmiques, &c. dc^ 
Perdsde la compagnie de Jefas, redigecs & publiees 
par Ic P. Souciet, in 40. Pariiy 1729- 
bbfervations de Belon, in /("iPdris^ 158^. 
Olaus Mao;nus> five Rudbecs, Atlantica, &c. mfol. Vpfalia^ 

1675-1679.^ 
Glaus Wbrmius de Efanica littferatura^ in foU Hafniit^ 

1651,- 
Eiufdem hiftbria de gentibiis . Sfepteritrionalibui^ in foU 

Rcnuvy 1555. 
Olympiodoras, apud Pliotium. Opufcula mythological 

&c. in 8\ Amftelodamiy 1688. 
Origenes contra Cfelfum. Ejufdeni phildcaliai in 4*. 

Cantabrigia^ i6jy, 
Otlio Sperlingius de nummis non cufis^ in 4'. JtmJleL 1700. 

P. 
T>AIaephatus ie incredibilib. hi^or. !n OpufcuL niythologi- 
^ cis. 
Palmarii a Grentniefnil e^ereitationes in optimos fere au- 

tores GrKCOs, in 4". Lttgduni Batavorum, 1668. 

Parthcnii 
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^aith^nU Hipcica ap^td hiftdrise poetics fcn^orcs antiq. in 

S'. Pgrif 1675. 
Paufanias, in foL Lipjue^ 1696* 
Bcrizonii origacs . ^abyloQica& & tgyptiaeas, id ia«* Lug^ 

duni Batavorum^ 1 7 1 1 • 
Berizoiiu jm- ad -Kliuni y;^j*; bift. 
Perrault, (traduSion de Vitruy^ par) \nfol Parisi 1684. 
Pitis d^ h|: CfQiic, hiftoire dc G^nghifcan^ iH ia% P^nVi 

1710. 
BezcpD^ PandquUe des.tempe.mahlae^ &. defe^idue^L &c. in 

4*. P^r/V, 1687. 
Phav(ftrinu$ ^^v^/ Diogeii^m La.ert, 

Philonis Jiidaei opera omnia, mfoL Lutetim Pari/. 1640*. 
Philoftratorum opera omnia, mfol. Lipfia, 1709. 
Photii hibliotheca, \nf(J. Rothomagi, 1653. 
Pliyfi^ue de B&baglt^ in 4°. PariV, 1671* 
Pierre de la Vallee (voyages de) in 4**. Paris^ 4^63- 
Pietro della Valle, (viaggi di), in 4*. Roma, 1650. I have 
' made ufe of both thefe editions.^ 
Piganiol de la Force, defcription de la France, in 12** Paris^ 

1722. 
Pindarus, in foL Oxmih 1697. 
Platonis open omnia, ixifoL Framtfurti^ 1602* 
Plinii hiftoria naturalis, edit* Harduinl, in foU Paris^ I7^3- 
Plutarchi opera omnia, in foL Lutetia Parifipr* typis regiiss 

T624. 
Pococke^S.defcription of the Eaft, infdl. L^ndon^ 1743. 
Polydeni ftratagemata, in 8\ Lugduni Batavorum, 1691. 
Polluds (Jul.) Oriomafticon, \n ftdi Amfiekdami^ 1706, 
Polybii hiftoria, in fol. Parif 1609. 
Pomp6niu8 Mela de fitu orbis, in 8«. Lugduni Batavmm^ 

1722. 
Porphyrius de abftinentia, In la**. LugJuni^ i6a6. 
Phorphyrius de vita Pyrhaj^orae, in 4^ Afiifl^lod, 1707. 
Potteri arch^ologia GrJtca, in foL Lugduni Satavorim, 

1702. 
, Prideaux, hiftoire des Juifs, in I2^ Paris^ 1732. 
Principes du droit politique,, in I2». Amjtirdamy iJS^* ' 

ProcluJ 
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Rhenunty ^1689. ^ *^^ made ufe if both t, 
Scaligeri (Jofephi) notae in chronic, Eufebii^ in fol... 
. damif 1659* 

SchefFerus dp militk navali v^tcxnm^ in 40. Upfali^^ .1654Z 
Schoerlone amoenitatcs litterarise, in 8*. Frqncofvrti^ ^T'^S" 

Scheuchxer (phyfique facree mi* da Lai;. At JeaiJ-Ja^uesJ^i 

JmJIerdam^ 1732, ^ fuiv. in f&l. ' 

Schouten (voyages de) dans Ic Recueil des voyages qui ont 

. fervi a Petabjiflemdnt de la compagnic d^ Indcs Hoi^ 

landoife. 
Scriptoresi rei rufticae vcteres Latinij^ in 4\ Lipjsa, 173$^ 
Selden de diis Syris, in 8". Jm/felodami, i68q. • 
Seiiac, nouveau cour? de ehymie, in i2\ Paris, 1757. 
Scnecae (L. Ann?ei} opera omnia, in &. Atrifielodami, 1672^ 
Scrvius. S^^yirgiiii oper^. 

Sexti Empirici opera omnia^ in fal. Upfiit, 1-718. . 
Sicard, (mem. dy P.-Sicard), d^ns les Mcmoirc& des miffiow - 

du Levant. 
Sigonius, apud Groiiovii thcfaiira'm antiquitat. Grwcarum- 
5implicius in Ariftotel. de coelo, infoL Funetiis, Aid. 15264 
Solini polyhiftoria, in/^/. TrajeSfi ad Rhenum, 1689. 
Sophoclis tragoedia?, iii 4°. Parif 1568. 
SpeSacle de la nature, in i2\ Paris, jy/^. 
Spencer de legibus Hebraoruni ritualibus, in fil. Canta^ 

brigia, 1685. 
Stanley hiftoria philofophias, in 4". Lip/tie^ 1711. 
Stephanas Byzantinus de urbibus, 'm. fil. Jmjtel(fdamt\ 

1678. ' - 

Stobai opera omnia, in fol. Genesis, 1609. 
Strabonis geographia, in foL Amftekdami, i fc^. 
Suidae lexicon, infoL Cavtabrigia, 1705. 
5yncelli chronographia, in foU-Payis^ e typographic^^ regk^ 

1652. 

. ' ^ T. . 

'*r*Aciti (C.) opera, in 4». Trajeai Batavorum^ 1721. 

T^c^iiec dewnta geometrix^ in i%\ Amjlelod. 1683. 

Tali an i 
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iTis, in h i\ cper. Pl^tonis, in foL 



,.*ilforia, xVifol. Paris f e typographia regia^ 1 662- 1663. 
.•fetnafei Alinagcft. five magnK conftmaionis, &c. infoh 
^ Ba/tkite^ 1538. 

QUintiliaoi inftitution. orator. &c. in/ff/- Parts y .1715. 
^ Quintus Curtius, cum notis var. in 8*.' £. Bat. 1658. 

T> Amulio, raccolt. delle navigationi, & viaggi, &c. in 

foL in Fenetia, 1563. 
Bacueil d^antiqaites, par M. le C. de Caylus, in 4«. Paris^ 

1752-1756. 
Recueil des voyages qui ont fervi a Petabliffeinent & aux 

progres de la compagiiie des Indes Orieiitales, formee 

dans les Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas, in 1 2**- Jm/i. 1 725. 
Recueil des voyages au Nord, in 12°. Amjierdqmy 1731. 
Regiae fcicnparum academiae hiftoria, autore J. B. Ducha- 

mel, in 4*, Paris y 1701. 
Reland diflertationes mifcellaneae, in 8<». TrajeSli ad Rhe- 

num^ 1706-7-8. 
Rdation (nouvclle) de la Gafpefie, par le Pi le Clerc, in 

12". Parisy 1 69 1. 
Relation de la haaite Eihiopie, dans le Recueil des voyages 

publics par Mclchifedec Thevenot. 
Relation de la riviere des Amazones, par le P. d'Acugna, 

in 12% Parts, 1682. 
Republique (nouvcllcs de la) des lettr^s, in 12^ Jm/lerdam^ 

1 7 15. &c. &c. &c. 
Refpublica, five Status regni Scotiae & Hibcr^iae, diverfo- 

rum autor. in 160. Lugduni Batavoruniy 1627. 
Rhetores Graeci veteres, mfoL Venetiis, edit. Aldin, 1527, 
Rhodigini (Ludovici Coe^lii) Icdiones antiquae> &q. in /a/; 

Francofurtiy 1666. 
Rollin, hiftoire ancienne, in' i2o. Paris^ 1740. 

S. 
CAlmafii Plinian^ exercitationes,. va, foh Parif, 1629. 
Salmafii Plinianae exercitationes, in foL Traje£fi ad 
Vol. m* XJ i; RJ)enmi. 
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Tatiani adverfus Graecos orado j itt aperibw S4 Juftini, 

mfoL Paris^ 1742.. 
Tavernier (voyages de), in 4». Paris ^ i68i. 
Ta vernier (voyages de) in ^2^ Utrecht^ xji2. I have made 

ufe of both thefi editions, 
Terraflon (hiftoire de la jarifprydcBee Ranjaine par M.), in 
* foL Paris, 1750. ^ 

TermUiani opera, crania, in j^/r Pi?r«> 1664. 
Theon Alexandrinus, apud ?to\cm. magn. conftru6.. 
Theocriti opera, in 8\ Ojp^«jW, .169^ : 
Theodoreti opera arania, in foLParis^ 1642* 1664. . 
Theologie phyfique, in 8% Paris ^1;^%^. ■;., j ^ 

Theophrafti opera oninia, mfohLugd. Batavinr* 1613,*. 
Thefaurus linguae Grsecae ab' H. Stephano, in fol. Paris^ 

Thevenot (relations de divers voyages, publics par Melchiv 

fedec), in foL Paris, 1696. 
Thucydides, in f)L Francofurti, 1594. , 
Thucydides, in/oL Amft. 17 ji. I have made yfeof^botbthifi 

editions, 
Thyfius> apud Gronovii thefaurum Graec. antiqwitatum. 
Tollii fortuita, in 8». Amjiehdami, 1687. 
Tournefort, (voyage au Levant), in 4^ Parisy de rimprimeris: 

royale, lyiy. , 
Traite de la culture des terres, par Al. Dai Hamel, in 12% 

Paris^ 1753- 
^Traite de la police, par la Mare, infoU Paris, 17 13. 
Tzetzes <i7iHefiod. See Hefiodi opera. 

• ' ■ v. ^ ■ ' 

T/'Alefii excerpta Polybii, Dipdori, Nicolai Damafcenr,'. 

Ssff. in 4% Ptfm, 1634. 
Vanfleb, (nouvelle relation d^Egypte, par le P.), in i2». 

Paris, 1677. 
B. Varenii geographia generalis, in B\ Cantabngiip, i68r. 
Varro, apud S. Auguft. de civitatc Dei, & inter fcriptores 

rei rufticae veter. Latin. 
Ubo Emmius, a](>ud Gronovii thefaurum Grace, antiquita- 

tum, 

Virgilii. 
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Virgilii, opera, in 4*. Amftetidami, 1746. 

Vitruve (traduftion dc) par Perrtiult. Sse Perrault. 

Vopifcus inter iiftoriae Auguftac fcriptores, in foL Paris^ 

1620. 
Voflius de idololatria, in foL Jmfiebdami, 1700. 
Voyage \ Pequatenr, par M. dc la Condamine, in 4*. Parif, 

de Vimprimerle royaU^ 17 S^* 
Voyage au Perou, par D. Antoine dTJlloa, in 4*. Amjler^ 

damy 1752. 
Voyage d'Anfon, \vl £^. Amfterdam^ i749- 
Voyage de'Benj^min de Tudcle, dans le Recueil des voyages 

publics par Bergeron, in 4*. La Haye, ^715* 
Voyage deBcmier, in 12". Amfierdam, 1699. 
Voyages dc Vincent le Blanc, in 4*. Paris, 1(549. 
Voyage de la Baye de Hudfon, in 12*. Paris, 1749- 
Voyage de Plan Cafpin, 4ans le Recueil des voyages publico 

par Bergeron, in 4*. La Haye, 1735. 
Voyages de Coreal, in i2*.' Bruxelks, 1736. 
Voyages ie Dampier, in i2o. Jm/ierdam, i7oi« 
Voyage de Frezier, in 4". Paris, 17.16. 
Voyage d'Egypte, par Granger, in 12*. Paris, 1745. 
Voyages de la BouUaye-le-Goulz, in 4*. Paris^ 1657. 
Voyage dc J. de Lery, in 12". Paris, 1580. 
Voyages de la Hontan, in i2*». La Haje, 1706. 
Voyages de Francois Pyrard, in 4f. Paris, 1679. 
Voyage des Indes Orientales, par Carre, in 12% Paris, 1695^ 
Voyage de Schaw, in 4«. La Haye, 1743. 
Voyage de Wafer, a la fuite des voyages de Dampier. 
Voyages d'Ovington, in 12% Paris, 17,25. 
Voyage du Levant, par P. Lucas, in 12*. Rouen, I7ij^-I724? 
Uranologion T). Patavii, mfoL Paris, 1630. 

W. 
■\X/'Ejdler hiftoria aftoijomiae, in 4".. Vittemb. 17/^1. 

X. 
vEnophontis opera oninia, mfil Paris, 1581.. 
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TABLE referred to above, p. 252. & 254. 

Value and proportion of the French coins. 
Denier equal to ^ of a farthing Sterling* 

Double. 



12 



240 



It I Liard. 



120 



8 



720 360 ^ 240 60 



Sol Paris is equal to 
Livre ace. 



o 



d. 

I 

T 



20 



O O lOi 



Ecu, crown o 2 /7t 

The French royal foot in the Chatclet, is to the Englifh 
foot from the ftandard in Guildhall as 1068 to 1000. 

French liquid meafures at Paris are, to begin with the fmalleft, 
the poflbn, which contains fix cubic inches. The demi-feptier^ 
containing two poflbns. The feptier, or chopin. The pint, 
containing two chopins. The quart or pot containing, two 
pints. The gallon or feptier of eftimation, containing four 
quarts ; and the muid, containing thirty.-fix feptiers. 

The litron at Paris is, by ordinance, to be three inches and 
an half high, and three inches ten lines broad ^ and their 
bufhel containing fixteen litrons, is by ordinance to be eight 
inches two lines and an half high, and ten inches broad, or 
in diameter within (ide. 

Table of weights at Paris. 



Grains 


. 


24 


Peni 


ny-weight. 


7a 


3 


Grofs." 


576 


24 


8 


Ounce. 


7008 


192 


64 


8 Mar 


9216 


384 128 


16 2 



Pounds 
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